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PREFACE. 


Tue alternative title prefixed to this volume has 
been assumed, rather than the simple designation of 
“Hermeneutics of the New Testament,” chiefly for 
the purpose of indicating, that a certain latitude may 
be expected in it, both in regard to the range of sub- 
jects discussed, and in regard to the measure and 
method of treatment respectively applied to them. 
Works, indeed, could readily be named, bearing the 
title of Hermeneutics, which have taken nearly as much 
license in both respects, as I need to vindicate for my- 
self in connexion with the present publication. But 
the term is strictly applicable only to such works as 
unfold the principles of Interpretation, and give to 
these a regular, consecutive, and scientific treatment. 
Of this sort is the comparatively recent work of Cel- 
-lerier (Manuel d’ Hermeneutique, 1852,) which, how- 
ever objectionable in respect to the principles it occa- 
sionally enunciates, is one of the most systematic and 
complete in form,—treating, after a pretty long intro- 
duction, successively of the Psychological elements and 
aspects of the subject—the Grammatical, the Histo- 
rical, the Scriptuary (or more peculiarly Biblical,) the 
Doctrinal. In this province, however, it is possible to 
sacrifice to completeness or perfection of form greatly 
more than there is any reasonable prospect of gaining 
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by it. Higher ends have here to be aimed at than 
can always be reached by a rigid adherence to scien- 
tific method, or a close regard to artistic proportions. 
. For, in a field so various as that of New Testament 
Scripture, so complicated, touching on so many rela- 
tions, and embracing topics so diverse alike in nature 
and in importance, it often depends, not more, perhaps 
even less, upon the hermeneutical principles adopted, 
than upon the mode of applying these principles to 
particular cases, and passages of more peculiar diffi- 
culty, that solid footing is to be obtained, and satis- 
- factory results accomplished. Accordingly, in those 
hermeneutical works, which take the more precise and 
scientific form, there is always what appears to me 
much needless waste in one direction, and ill-judged 
parsimony in another. Not a little space is occupied 
in announcing, or illustrating principles, which every 
one knows and admits, and which often have no special 
bearing on the interpretation of Scripture; while many 
of the points more peculiarly calling for elucidation 
are summarily disposed of, and left much as they were 
found. Even when the simpler elements of the sub- 
ject are correctly enough stated, little often in con- 
nexion with them is properly wrought out; and unless . 
the student of Scripture is content to take all on the 
authority of his Master, he will often feel as much at 
a loss as ever in respect to the things for which he 
more especially seeks the help of a qualified instructor. 
A work that is really fitted in the present day to 
serve the purpose of a proper guide-book, must un- 
doubtedly so far possess a scientific character, that it 
shall exhibit an acquaintance with the several branches 
of learning and knowledge, which illustrate the lan- 
guage and structure, the incidental allusions, and the 
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main theme of the sacred books, and apply what it 
may thence appropriate in an orderly and judicious 
manner. If deficient in this, it fails in the fundamen- 
tals of the subject. But it should be allowed to move 
with some freedom in the selection of its topics, and 
in the relative care and consideration that it expends 
upon some of them, as compared with others. It can- 
not otherwise occupy, in a serviceable manner, the 
intermediate ground, that properly belongs to it, be- 
tween Lexicons, Grammars, Books of Antiquities, etc., 
on the one hand, and formal commentaries on the 
other—turning, as it should do, to such account the 
materials furnished by the former class of productions, 
as may aid and qualify the student for an independent 
and discriminating use of the latter. This is the pecu- 
liar province and object of a Hermeneutical work on 
Scripture, and that will always come practically the 
nearest to the mark, which is the best fitted to place 
the student of Scripture in the position now indicated. 

In works composed with such an aim, there must 
ever be room for some diversity of judgment as to the 
subjects that should be brought into notice, and the 
degree of consideration respectively given to them. 
Different persons will naturally form their opinions 
from somewhat different points of view; and what will 
appear to some the fittest arrangement to be adopted, 
and the points most in need of investigation, may not 
always be regarded in exactly the same light by others. 
In this respect I have simply to say, that I have en- 
deavoured to exercise an impartial judgment, influ- 
enced, no doubt, to some extent, by what my own 
experience, coupled with the general tendencies of the 
age, may have suggested to me as of importance. 
Throughout the volume prominence has been given 
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to the connexion that subsists between the Old and 
the New in the Book of God’s revelation, as well in 
respect to words as ideas; there being nothing more 
essential than correct views here to an intelligent read- 
ing of New Testament Scripture, or better fitted to 
serve as a safeguard against superficial and fanciful 
interpretations. This, also, has partly operated as a 
reason for introducing some of the dissertations which 
occupy the Second Part of the volume. The whole 
of these, however, have reference to terms and subjects, 
which must always engage the special attention of 
those who give themselves to the exegetical study of 
the writings of the New Testament. And they may 
further serve the purpose of exemplifying, as by a few 
testing cases, the principles and modes of inquiry, 
which it is the great object of the work to explain and 
recommend. ! 

In another respect, also, I am prepared for finding 
occasional differences between what has approved it- 
self as right to my own mind, and what may appear 
such to some of my readers:—I refer to the explana- 
tion given of several of the more diffictlt passages of 
Scripture, and the exhibitions of Divine truth there- 
with connected. Here, again, there is room for a cer- 
tain diversity of judgment, even among those who are 
agreed upon the plenary inspiration of Scripture, and 
the great doctrines of evangelical religion. And I am 
not so extravagant as to imagine, that on every point 
I shall carry the convictions of all, who may be at one 
with mein fundamental principles. It is possible I 
may find critics, who are disposed to look with so cen- 
sorious a spirit and so unkindly an eye on what I have 
written, that they shall even try to represent me as 
at fault in regard to some of those evangelical princi- 
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ples themselves. This, I perceive, has been attempted 
in a certain quarter with respect to my last publica- 
tion—Prophecy viewed in respect to its Distinctive Na- 
ture, etc.—and, as the work is occasionally referred to 
in the present volume, I may be permitted here to 
make a brief allusion to the subject. In Chapter IV. 
of that work, I treated of the bearing of prophecy on 
human freedom and responsibility, with a considera- 
tion of the question, how far it should be regarded as 
conditional in its announcements. I was aware, of 
course, that people would think differently respecting 
the mode of explanation I adopted: that to some it 
might appear more or less satisfactory, to others not. 
But a writer in the Journal of Prophecy (for July 
1857) has chosen to represent me as giving expression 
to views essentially at variance with the Calvinistic 
doctrine of predestination, or the unconditionality of 
the Divine decrees. Nothing certainly was further 
from my own mind; neither there, nor in any other part 
of my writings, have I consciously given expression to 
a thought which was intended, in the slightest degree, 
to impugn the statement of doctrine on that subject, 
contained in the Westminster Confession, or the Arti- 
cles of the Church of England, and not a few things 
that plainly enough point in the contrary direction. 
But the reviewer, of course, must have some way of 
making out his point; and, with the adroitness of a 
critic, who sets himself to damage the credit of a book, 
and its author along with it, he does so by imposing a 
sense upon my words which they were not intended 
to bear, and so bringing them in connexion with a 
subject that was not properly in my view. Pro- 
phecy, as he there views it, is identical with the Divine 
decree; so that a conditional element in the one comes 
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to be virtually the same with a conditional ground 
for the other. The subject of discourse with me, how- 
ever, was prophecy, simply as it appears in the writ- 
ten Word, as an objective communication tomen. In 
handling this, I, no doubt, occasionally spoke of the 
Divine purposes; but of these, as is evident from the 
whole tenor and connexion of the discourse, not as 
formed in the mind of God, and determining with in- 
finite and unerring wisdom the entire system of the 
Divine administration. I purposely abstained from 
entering upon this higher region, and confined my 
attention to the intimations of the Divine will as dis- 
closed in the prophetic word—to these as coming into 
contact with men’s obligations and responsibilities— 
and therefore, in a greater or less degree (for they dif- 
fer. widely in the extent to which they admit it,) 
tinged with that anthropomorphic colouring, which 
is required to adapt the communications of Heaven to 
the thoughts and feelings, the ever varying states and 
conditions of men. The subject, as presented by me, 
might be assigned to that species of accommodation 
treated of in Part I. sect. 5 of this volume, according 
to which, while the form given to spiritual things 
bears the variable type of what is human, there are 
not the less realities lying behind, fixed and immuta- 
ble. And in the very brief and general allusion, which 
was made to the Calvinistic writers of a former age, 
nothing more was designed than to intimate, in the 
shortest manner possible—it was implied, indeed, 
rather than intimated—that the distinction (however 
expressed) between the secret and the revealed, or 
between the absolute decrees and the conditional an- 
nouncements of God, did not, to my view, satisfactorily 
explicate the matter at issue. I thought so then, and 
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I think so still, notwithstanding the advantage I have 
derived from the instructions of so learned a reviewer. 
To divide, as he and his authorities do, between pro- 
phecy, considered as equivalent to Divine decrees, and 
prophecy, as involving matter of commination or pro- 
mise—the former absolute, the latter conditional— 
does not satisfy my “exegetical conscience,” and I am 
afraid never can. It seems to me to introduce an arti- 
ficial distinction into the prophetic word, which is not 
indicated in that word itself, nor admits of being pro- 
perly drawn; and has the appearance, at least, of at- 
tempting, by the mere adoption of a particular phrase- 
ology, or by arbitrarily singling out portions of the 
same prophetic message, to tide over difficulties in in- 
terpretation, which attach to the subject as a concrete 
whole, as an objective communication addressed to the 
fears or the hopes of mankind. 

But this is not the place for minute or lengthened 
explanations on the subject. I wished merely, in a 
few sentences, to deliver my protest against a style of 
- criticism which I hold to be essentially unfair, and 
which, if similarly applied to the sacred writers, might 
readily be made to turn one half of them against an- 
other. It is not likely that I shall refer to any thing 
of the same sort in future. No one, who reads with a 
candid and unbiassed spirit what is written in this, or in 
previous productions of my pen, can have any doubt 
that the great principles of the Reformed churches are 
therein maintained and vindicated. 

The Third Part of the volume, which is devoted to 
the quotations from the Old Testament in the New, 
occupies a larger space than I could have wished. 
But it relates to a branch of the subject which, in the 
present day, is of special importance; and I did not 
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see how my main object could be served without taking 
it up in detail, and examining somewhat carefully the 
parts which are more peculiarly attended with diffi- 
culty. For those who would study the subject in its 
relation to Typology, and would trace the gradual 
evolution of the meaning of Old Testament Scripture, 
through the application of particular passages to the 
realities of the Gospel, I take leave to refer to the 
first volume of my Typology, and especially to the 
Appendix in that volume on this particular subject. 


Guascow, May, 1858. 
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35, lines 10 and 11, for ets and es, read els. 
35, for iva, read iva. 
42, line 29, for atua, read aitua. 
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PART FIRST. 


DISCUSSION OF FACTS AND PRINCIPLES BEARING ON THE LAN- 
GUAGE AND INTERPRETATION OF NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE. 


SECTION FIRST. 
M 


THE ORIGINAL| LANGUAGE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
\ 


IN the more exact and scientific study of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, the first object, in the order of nature, that calls for 
examination, has respect to the state of the original records. 
The possession of a pure text is an indispensable preliminary 
to a thoroughly correct and trystworthy exposition. And, as 
well from its importance as from the peculiar character of the 
investigations belonging to it, this is now fitly assigned to a 
distinct branch of Biblical study. Next to it in order, and 
certainly not inferior in importance, is a correct and discri- 
minating acquaintance with the original language of Scripture, 
and the principles that should guide our inquiries into its 
meaning and purport. All theology that is really sound, and 
that will stand the test of time, must have its foundation here. 
The reformers, to their credit, clearly perceived this, and were 
hence led to doctrinal results, which, in the main, never have 
been, and never can be displaced. They proceeded on the 
sound maxim of Melancthon, that Scripture cannot be under- 
stood theologically, unless it has been already understood gram- 
matically, (Scriptura non potest intelligi theologice, nisi an- 
tea sit intellecta grammatice.) In such statements, of course, 
the term grammatical must be taken in its wider sense, as 
comprehending all that is necessary to a just discernment of 
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the import and spirit of the original. And if such a critical 
acquaintance with the mere language of sacred Scripture be 
but one element of success, it still is an element of very pe- 
culiar moment to the well-furnished theologian; since it has 
respect to the ultimate source of all that is sound and valua- 
ble in theological attainment. 

As regards the Scriptures of the New Testament, with 
which alone we have properly to do at present, it is only the 
Greek language that comes directly into notice; since the 
whole of the writings that compose the New Testament are 
found, as to their original form, in no other language than 
that of the Greek. If any of them ever existed in a prior 
original, it no longer does so. Nor, with the exception of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, and the Epistle to the Hebrews, has it ever 
been imagined, but by a few dreaming and speculative minds, 
that the books of the New Testament appeared originally in 
any other language. The Epistle to the Hebrews is now also 
held by all men of competent learning to have been originally 
composed in Greek. And there only remains the gospel of 
St. Matthew about which there may still be some room for 
difference of opinion—though, even in regard to it, the con- 
viction has of late been growing in favour of the proper origi- 
nality of its present form, which was certainly in current use 
before the close of the apostolic age. 

Whence, then, did this predilection for the Greek arise? 
Were our Lord’s discourses, and the writings of the Evange- 
lists, as well as of the apostles, transmitted to us in Greek, 
because that was the current language of the place and time? 
Was this really the language in which our Lord and his apostles 
usually spoke? So, some have been disposed to maintain; and 
though it is a question rather of antiquarian interest, than of 
any vital moment for the interpretation of Scripture, it is en- 
titled to some consideration atour hands. It has also a certain 
bearing on the dispute respecting the original language of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel. Indeed, it was chiefly in connexion with 
this more special question, that the other pressed itself on the 
attention of Biblical students. Thus Hug, in his introduction 
to the New Testament, went at considerable length into the 
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investigation of the subject, for the purpose of vindicating the 
proper originality of the Greek gospel of Matthew; and en- 
deavoured to prove, that the Greek language was in current 
use throughout Palestine at the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era—so much so, that the people generally understood 
it, that our Lord himself often employed it, nor had His evan- 
gelists and apostles any proper reason for resorting to another 
in those writings, which were intended for circulation in Pa- 
lestine and the neighbouring regions. But the fullest and, 
we believe, also the ablest defence of this view, is to be found 
in the treatise of an Italian Ecclesiastic, Dominici Diodati, 
entitled De Christo Grace loquente exercitatio, originally 
published at Naples in 1767, and re-published in this country 
not many years since. In this treatise the subject is discussed, 
partly on general grounds, as on its own account interesting 
and important to the Biblical student, and partly also with 
reference to its bearing on the question of the original lan- 
guage of Matthew’s Gospel. The position which the author 
labours to establish, is, that “neither Hebrew, Syriac, nor 
Latin, was the vernacular language of the Saviour, but Greek.” 
It will be readily understood, on the other side, that those who 
held the contrary opinion respecting Matthew’s Gospel—viz., 
that it was originally written in Hebrew for the use of the 
Jewish believers in Syria—were naturally led to controvert 
the position, that Greek was generally spoken and understood 
in Palestine: they held, that not Greek, but Aramaic, a sort 
of broken Hebrew, was the only language in general use, and 
that also commonly employed by our Lord and his apostles in 
their public discourses. 

Now, on a question of this kind, it is not difficult for an 
ingenious theorist, or an eager disputant, to sort and apply 
some scattered notices of ancient writers, either directly or 
indirectly bearing on the subject, in such a way as to give 
them a plausible appearance, and compel them to pay tribute 
to the side of the controversy he has espoused. But there 
are certain great principles applicable to the case which, with 
all sober and impartial minds, must go far to settle it, and 
which cannot be overthrown, or materially modified by any 
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occasional statements or fragmentary notices culled out of 
ancient records. It is found, not in the history of one people, 
but in the history of nations generally, that there is nothing 
which is more tenacious of its: grasp, and which more slowly 
yields to the force of foreign influences, than the vernacular 
language of a people. ‘Language is after all the most du- 
rable of human monuments. Conquerors may overthrow em- 
pires and states; earthquakes may swallow up cities; time 
may confound all things besides:—but the winged words, in 
which man gives utterance to his feelings and thoughts, often 
outlast all these ravages, and preserve the memory of nations 
long after they have ceased to exist. That which seems the 
most fragile, the most variable, the most evanescent of human 
attributes or possessions, becomes in reality the most perma- 
nent, the most indestructible. If no longer able to support 
an independent existence, it clings to and coalesces with some 
more recent and robust dialect:—if lost in one form, it is al- 
most certain to re-appear in another—exhibiting amidst all 
changes and disfigurations incontestable traces of its origin. 
This law of decay and reproduction, of fluctuation yet perma- 
nence, is so general, that it is principally from analytical in- 
quiries into the origin, composition, and affinities of language, 
that we derive what knowledge we possess of the early history 
and fortunes of nations.” 

In confirmation of this, it is only necessary to point to a 
few well-known examples. One of the most striking is fur- 
nished by the ancient country of the Pharaohs, after the time 
that their dynasty came to an end, and a succession of con- 
quests, followed by the ascendency of a foreign power, swept 
over the land. Persian, Macedonian, Roman, and Arabian 
conquerors in turn held possession of the throne of Egypt, 
each endeavouring to establish as firmly as possible their do- 
minion over the vanquished, and to render their sway enduring 
and complete. Yet after this subduing and fusing process 
had been proceeding for twelve or fourteen centuries, we have 
the best grounds for believing that the language of the Pha- 
raohs still survived, and continued, though not, we may well 
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conceive, without the introduction of many foreign admixtures, 
to form the staple of the vernacular tongue of the people. 
What is called the Coptic language is but a correct form of 
the old Egyptic, (as the name also, perhaps, is.) Into this 
language the Scriptures were translated in the earlier ages of 
Christianity; a liturgy in common use probably about the 
fifth or sixth century, is still employed by the few remaining 
Copts of the present day—though the Coptic tongue in which 
it is written is no longer understood by them. They adhere 
to it merely as a venerable relic of the better past of their 
history; of which it forms an abiding, though a mournful and 
mummy-like witness. But its introduction into the churches 
of Egypt a few centuries after the Christian era testifies to 
the fact, that the substance of the ancient language had with- 
stood the influences of foreign conquest and dominion for more 
than a thousand years. 

We may, however, take an example nearer home. The 
Norman conquest took place in the year 1066; and it is well 
known to have been the policy of the first Norman kings—a 
policy, too, that was continued with steady aim by their suc- 
cessors—to get rid of the old Saxon entirely, and have it sup- 
planted by their own Norman French. In this French the 
statutes of the realm were written; so also were commentaries 
upon the laws, and the decisions of the courts of justice. In 
many places it was at length introduced into the common 
schools; so that an old chronicler (Ralph Higden) complains 
of it as a thing “against the usage and manner of all other 
nations,” that “children in schools are compelled for to leave 
their own language, and to construe their lessons and their 
things in French.” A change in this respect only began to 
be introduced about the year 1885—more than three centu- 
ries after the conquest—when the English again resumed its 
place in the schools;—and though it was English materially 
altered, betraying in many respects the influence of Norman 
domination, yet it still retained its old Saxon root and trunk. 
The power and policy of the conquerors, though in active ope- 
ration for more than three centuries, could prevail no further 
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than to superinduce some partial changes upon the mother 
tongue of the people, and introduce some additional terms; 
and that, too, while this tongue itself was in a comparatively 
crude state, and very far from having reached its matured 
form. 

Other examples might be referred to—such as the Welsh, 
the Gaelic, and the Irish-speaking portions of the British Isles, 
from which still more powerful and long-continued influences 
have not been sufficient to dislodge the ancient dialects from 
their place, as the customary vehicles of intercourse among 
the people. But it is needless to enlarge. The cases adduced 
are by no means singular; they are but specimens of a multi- 
tude—exemplifications of principles and habits that are inhe- 
rent in human nature, operating equally among all races and 
in all climes. And isit, then, to be conceived, with such facts 
presenting themselves in the linguistic history of tribes and 
nations, that the effect of a foreign rule in Palestine—a rule 
that had not for more than two or three centuries possessed 
the form of a stringent and pervasive domination—the rule, 
too, of masters, who themselves spoke different languages, 
first Persian, then Greek, then Roman, and who never were 
so closely identified with the subjects of their sway as in the 7 
cases already noticed—is it yet to be conceived, that the ef- 
fect here was to be such, as to bring about an entire revolu- 
tion in the vernacular language of the people? The suppo- 
sition is in the highest degree improbable—we may even say, 
morally impossible; the rather so, as the Jews had reasons 
connected with their religion, their history, and their pros- 
pects, for cleaving to their language, which no other people, 
either in ancient or in modern times, equally possessed. 
Every thing in the past and the future contributed to throw 
an air of sacredness and grandeur around the Hebrew lan- 
guage, which must have doubly endeared it to their minds, 
and, on the part of their conquerors, have greatly aggravated 
the difficulty of supplanting it by another altogether different. 

It is, therefore, against all analogy, and in opposition to 
the strongest tendencies of human nature, to suppose that in 
such circumstances the Greek tongue should, in the age of 
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our Lord and His apostles, have come into general use in Pa- 
_lestine, and to any considerable extent taken the place of 
Aramaic. With far more probability might it be maintained 
that Norman and not Anglo-Saxon was the language of com- 
mon life among the English in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, or that in the present day English is understood 
and spoken by the mass of the population in the Principality 
of Wales, or in the Highlands of Scotland. It is true, how- 
ever, that the ancient language of Palestine had undergone a 
certain change; it had in some degree suffered by the misfor- 
tunes of the people, and had lost its original purity. The 
long sojourn in Chaldea, in the first instance, then the in- 
tercourse kept up with the neighbouring Syrian tribes through 
commerce, war, and-marriage relationships, naturally brought 
into it foreign elements, and imparted to it a Syro-Chaldaic 
form. Of this we have undoubted indications, both in the 
later books of the Old Testament, and in occasional notices 
and expressions that occur in the New. But these successive 
changes only affected the accidents of the language ;- they in- 
troduced new dialects, antiquated particular words and phrases, 
and obtained currency for others in their stead; but—as in 
all similar cases—they left the bones and sinews of the lan- 
guage, its structure and essence, substantially what they were. 
The historical proofs of this are perfectly sufficient. Jose- 
phus, for example, constantly distinguishes between his native 
tongue and the Greek. While he speaks of having applied 
diligently to domestic and foreign literature, so as even to be 
acknowledged by all his countrymen as a person of superior 
learning, he yet confesses himself to have been so long accus- 
tomed to his own tongue (zdrpcoc ovvýð eca) that he could not 
attain to an accurate pronunciation of the Greek, (Antiq. xx. 
11, 2.) In the introduction, as well to the Antiquities as to 
the Wars, he speaks of writing in the Greek language and in 
his native tongue, as two distinct things, and says, that what 
he originally wrote in the one he afterwards translated into 
the other, (‘LAAd0e yw coy perafpalov, & tois Bapfdpots tH za- 
toi ovytdsac, Bell. Jud. Pro. 1, Antiq. Pro. 2.) And once 
and again he represents the communicaticns sent from Titus 
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during the siege of Jerusalem as being interpreted by himself 
to the Jews, or by some other person who Hebrazsed (&Bae"Cwy,) 
as he terms it, or spake to them in their own tongue (zarpiw 
ylw'oon, Bell., v. 9, 2, vi. 2, 11.) At the same time he shows, 
by occasional allusions to Syriac or Babylonian terms, that 
. the Hebrew current in his day was not altogether identical 
with that of earlier times—as when, speaking of the high 
priest’s upper robe or girdle, he tells us the old designation 
for it had been dropt (0128, abaneth,) and it was now called by 
the Babylonian name Hmia, (Antiq. iii. T, 2,)—a proof that 
the foreign influence had reached even to the terms for sacred 
things, and if to these, then assuredly to many others. 

When we turn to the New Testament, the evidence is not 
less clear on both points—both, that the language in common 
use in Palestine was of the Hebrew, not of the Greek cha- 
racter, yet Hebrew of the Aramaic, not of the older and purer 
Hebrew stamp. Thus, when our Lord appears in the attitude 
of addressing any one very familiarly, of giving or adopting 
designations for common use, He is represented as speaking 
in Aramaic:—as when He said to the daughter of Jairus, Ta- 
litha cumi, (mp xnvbu, Mark v. 41,) and to the blind man, 
Ephphatha, (nfanx, Mark vii. 84;) or when He referred to 
the terms currently employed among the people, such as raka, 
rabbi, corban; when he applied to His disciples such epithets 
as Cephas, Bar-jona, Boanerges, (W3 °33;) or when on the 
cross He exclaimed, Hli, Eli, lama Sabacthant. Similar in- 
dications are also to be found in the Acts of the Apostles— 
in the name, for example, reported to have been given by the 
Jews to the field purchased by the reward of Judas’ treachery, 
Aceldama, (properly ‘Aveademe, SPI IPN, i. 19 ;) or of tabitha 
as the familiar term, the native word for the Greek dopxas, 
(ix. 36;) or, finally, in the fact of St. Paul addressing the 
Jewish multitude on the occasion of his being apprehended in 
the temple, in the Hebrew tongue, and their giving, on that 
account, the more attentive heed to him; as addressing them 
through a medium which was at once intelligible and congenial 
to their minds, (ch. xxii. 1.) The composition also of Targums 
among the Hastern Jews, some time about the apostolic age, 
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(certainly little if at all later,) can only be explained on the 
supposition that the Aramaic language in which they were 
written, was that currently employed at the time by the Jews 
in Palestine and the adjoining regions. Nor is there any clear 
or even probable evidence of the Greek translation of the Old 
Testament Scriptures ever having been used in the synagogues 
of Palestine and Syria. The efforts that have been made to 
establish this point, have utterly failed; indeed, it can scarcely 
be said, that so much as one of the proofs advanced by Dio- 
dati in support of it, has any proper bearing on the subject.? 

On all these grounds it appears to us a matter of historical 
certainty, that the Aramaic, or later Syro-Chaldaic form of 
the Hebrew, was in the age of our Lord the vernacular lan- 
guage of the Jewish-people, and consequently the medium of 
intercourse on all ordinary occasions. At the same time, it 
cannot be reasonably doubted, on the other side, that from a 
long and varied concatenation of circumstances, the Greek 
language must have been very commonly understood by the 
higher and more educated classes throughout Syria. It was 
the policy both of Alexander and of his successors in that 
part of the world, to extend the language and culture, as well 
as ascendency of Greece. With this view cities were planted 
at convenient distances, which might be considered Grecian 
rather than Asiatic in their population and manners. The 
Syrian kings, by whom the Macedonian line of rulers was 
continued, kept up Greek as the court language, and were 
doubtless followed by their official representatives, and the 
influential classes generally throughout the country. The 
army, too, though not entirely, nor perhaps even in the major 
part, yet certainly in very considerable proportions, was com- 
posed of persons of Grecian origin, who could not fail to make 
the Greek language in some sense familiar at the various mili- 
tary stations in the regions of Syria. Even after the Mace- 
donian rule had terminated, and all became subject to the 
sway of the Romans, it was still usually through the medium | 


1 The arguments by Diodati are well met by Dr. Pfannkuche, in vol. II., 
of Bib. Cabinet. A fair summary of the arguments on both sides is given by 
Dr, Davidson, in his Introduction to the New Testament, I. pp. 88—40. 
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of the Greek tongue that official intercourse was maintained, 
and the decrees of government were made known. It is in 
the very nature of things impossible that so many Hellenizing 
influences should have continued in operation for two or three 
centuries, without: leading somewhat generally to a partial 
knowledge of Greek among the better classes in all parts of 
Syria. There were also circumstances more strictly peculiar 
to the Jewish people, which require to be taken into account, 
and which could not be without their effect in bringing them 
to some extent acquainted with the Greek language. Partly 
from special encouragements held out to them at the founding 
of Alexandria, a Grecian city, and partly, perhaps, from the 
mercantile spirit which began to take possession of them 
from the time of the Babylonish exile, Alexandria became 
one of their great centres, where, as we are told by Philo, 
they formed about two-fifths of the entire population. They 
abounded also, as is clear alone from the Acts of the Apostles, 
in the Greek-speaking cities of Asia Minor, and in those of 
Greece itself. From whatever causes, the dispersion seems, 
for some generations previous. to the Christian era, to have 
taken very much a western, and specially a Grecian di- 
rection; in every place of importance inhabited by Greeks, 
members of the stock of Israel had their homes and syna- 
gogues. It is only, too, what might have been expected in 
the circumstances, that the culture and enterprise which dis- 
tinguished the communities in those Grecian cities, would act 
with stimulating effect upon the Jewish mind, and bring its 
powers into more energetic play and freedom of action, than 
was likely to be found among the Palestinian Jews, who were 
sealed up in their national bigotry and stagnant Pharisaism. 
Hence, the only moral and religious productions which are: 
known to have appeared among the Jews between the closing 
of the Old Testament canon and the birth of Christ—those 
contained in the Apocryphal writings—came chiefly if not 
entirely from the pen of the Hellenistic Jews, and exist only 
—most probably never did exist but—in the Greek language. 
Hence also the Greek translation of the Old Testament, which 
was completed several generations before the Christian era, 
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and which, there is good reason to believe, was in extensive 
use about that era among the Jewish people. So that, look- 
ing to the numbers, the higher intelligence, and varied resources 
of the Hellenistic Jews, and taking into account their frequent 
personal visits to Palestine at the ever-recurring festivals, we 
cannot doubt that they materially contributed to a partial 
knowledge and use of the Greek tongue among their brethren 
in Palestine. 

As. regards the question, then, whether our Lord and his 
immediate disciples ever spoke in Greek to their countrymen 
in Judea, it may be admitted as perfectly possible, perhaps 
even probable, that they sometimes did so—but the reverse of 
probable, that such should have been their usual practice, or 
that their public addresses should have been originally de- 
livered in that tongue;—the more so, as their intercourse for 
the most part lay, not with the more refined and educated, 
but with the humbler classes of society. But in respect to 
the further question, why in such a case the books of the New 
Testament, including those which contain our Lord’s personal 
discourses, should, with at most one exception—if the Gospel 
of St. Matthew be indeed an exception—have been originally 
composed in the Greek, rather than the Aramaic language? 
the answer is obvious—that at the time those books were 
written, and for the individuals and communities whose spiri- 
tual good they more immediately contemplated, the Greek 
language was on every account the fittest medium. It was 
comparatively but a small portion of the people resident in 
Jerusalem and Judea, who embraced the Christian faith; and 
those who did, having in the first instance enjoyed many op- 
portunities of becoming personally acquainted with the facts 
of gospel history, and enjoying afterwards the ministry of 
apostles and evangelists, who were perfectly cognisant of the 
whole, were in a manner independent of any written records. 
Besides, the troubles which shortly after befel their native 
land, and which were distinctly foreseen by the founders of 
the Christian faith, destined, as they were, to scatter the 
power of the Jewish nation, and to render its land and people 
monuments of judgment, presented an anticipative reason 
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against committing the sacred and permanent records of the 
Christian faith to the Hebrew language. That language, it- 
self already corrupted and broken, was presently to become 
to all but the merest fragment of the Jews themselves, anti- 
quated and obsolete. The real centres of Christianity—the 
places where it took firmest root, and from which it sent forth 
its regenerating power among the nations—from the time that 
authoritative records of its facts and expositions of its doc- 
trines became necessary—were to be found in Greek-speaking 
communities—the communities scattered throughout the cities 
of Asia Minor, of Greece, at Rome and the West—where also 
the first converts to the faith consisted chiefly of those whose 
native tongue was Greek. Whether, therefore, respect were 
had to the immediate wants of the first Christian communities, 
or to the quarters in which the gospel was to find its most ac- 
tive agents and representatives, and the direction it was ap- 
pointed to take in the world, the Greek was obviously the lan- 
guage in which its original and authoritative documents be- 
hooved to be written. Whatever reasons there were for the 
adherents of Judaism getting the Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament rendered into Greek; whatever reasons also Josephus 
could have for translating into Greek his Jewish histories, and 
the authors of the Apocryphal writings for adopting that lan- 
guage in preference to Aramaic, the same reasons existed, 
and in far greater force, for the inspired writings, which were 
to form in earlier and later times the fundamental records of 
the Christian faith, being composed in the Greek language, 
and in that language committed to the faithful keeping of 
the church. Had they not been originally composed in Greek, 
the course of Providence would presently have required that 
they should be translated into Greek; and considering how 
much depended on the correct knowledge of them, and how 
many sources we have for illustrating Greek, as compared 
with Aramaic productions, it was unspeakably better that, 
from the first, they should have appeared in a Greek form. 
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SECTION SECOND. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. 


I. Being satisfied that the books of the New Testament 
were written in: Greek, our next inquiry naturally turns on 
the precise character of this Greek. Is it fashioned after the 
model of classical Greek, or has it laws and properties of its 
own? Ifthe latter, wherein consist its distinctive peculiari- 
ties? This is evidently a subject of no small moment for the 
correct interpretation of the New Testament writings, and de- 
mands a careful examination. In the present day, it can 
scarcely be said, that there is any material difference of opi- 
nion upon the subject. This common agreement, however, 
is the result partly of a long controversy, and partly of the 
more exact and impartial treatment of Scripture, which is the 
general characteristic of present, as compared with earlier, 
times. Indeed, the question, in so far as it has been agitated, 
has usually turned, not so much upon the fact of a difference 
between New Testament and classical Greek, (which no com- 
petent scholar could fail to perceive,) as upon the extent of 
the difference, and the precise light in which it was to be re- 
garded. So early as the period of the Reformation, we find 
distinct notice taken of the difference. Erasmus, for exam- 
ple, says on Acts x. 38, “ The apostles had not learned their 
Greek from the speeches of Demosthenes, but from the lan- 
guage of common discourse; and I should think it best suited 
to the gospel of Christ, that it was communicated in a simple 
and unpolished style, and that the discourse of the apostles 
resembled their clothing, their manners, and their whole life. 
Pious persons should as little take offence at the language of 
the apostles, as at their unwashed bodies, and their plebeian 
garments.” Beza, in a long note on the same chapter, only 
so far controverts the sentiments of Hrasmus, as the latter had 
affirmed the language of the apostles to be relatively imper- 
fect and obscure, as well as unpolished; but he admits the 
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existence of Hebraistic peculiarities, and of occasional sole- 
cisms. Practically, however, the theological writers of. that 
period treated the language of the New Testament much as 
they would have done any other production in Greek, and as 
if it had no very marked peculiarities of its own. The doc- 
trinal discussions, too, in which they, and their immediate 
successors in sacred learning, were so much engaged, tended 
not a little to impede the exact philological study of the Greek 
Scriptures, and their relation in point of dialect to other Greek 
writings, from a too prominent regard to polemical discussions. 

Often, indeed, Greek studies were prosecuted for the pur- 
pose mainly of impugning or defending out of Scripture a par- 
ticular class of doctrines; and, as a natural consequence, the 
New Testament came to be regarded as an ordinary specimen 
of Greek, and to be commonly used as a class-book for the 
acquirement of the language. Nor, by and by, were there 
wanting persons to contend for the absolute purity of its style 
—including among others the well-known printer, Robert Ste- 
phens—persons who sought to prove, that the seeming pecu- 
liarities of the New Testament dialect were also to be met 
with in the contemporaneous and earlier writings of Greece. 
It was the more common opinion, however, among learned 
men during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, that 
there are certain terms and modes of expression frequently 
employed in the New Testament, and derived from the Hebrew, 
which characteristically distinguish it from the writings belong- 
ing to Greece proper; but yet that the introduction of these 
—to use the language of Pfeiffer, who speaks the general sen- 
timent of his age'—“ is to be sought, not in any degeneracy 
of the Greek language into a distinct Hellenistic dialect, but 
in an assimilation of the style of the New Testament to that 
of the Old, through an especial direction of the Holy Spirit. 
Such Hebraisms are not to be reckoned as solecisms, or barba- 
risms, but modes of speech, which are peculiar to the Holy 
Spirit. If the style of the New Testament (he adds) may be 
designated by any name, it should rather be called after the 
authors, the sacred Greek style, than either Hellenistic, or 


1 Klausen’s Hermeneutik, p. 260. 
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half Hebraistic, or Hebrew Greek, or Hebraizing, to say no- 
thing of disfigured Greek.” 

We have here, no doubt, in substance, the right view of the 
matter—though with an error in the formal representation of 
it, the offspring of a not unnatural, though mistaken dread, 
lest, in conceding the strict purity of New Testament Greek, 
a kind of slight should be thrown upon the medium of the 
Spirit’s communication. The strongest representative of this 
feeling, perhaps, may be found in Blackwall, who, in his Sa- 
cred Classics, both denied that many of the alleged peculiari- 
ties of New Testament Greek are Hebraistic or Oriental 
idioms, and claimed for such, as he admitted to be of this de- 
scription, the character of true and proper ornaments. ‘‘ He 
did not consider,” as justly remarked by Dr. Campbell, in the 
first preliminary dissertation to the gospels, “ that when he 
admitted any Hebraisms in the New Testament, he in effect 
gave up the cause. That only can be called a Hebraism ina 
Greek book, which though agreeable to the Hebrew idiom, is 
not so to the Greek. Nobody would ever call that a Scotti- 
cism, which is equally in the manner of both Scotch and Eng- 
lish. Now, such foreign idioms as Hebraisms in Greek, Gre- 
cisms in Hebrew, or Latinisms in either, come all within the 
definition of barbarism, and sometimes even of solecism— 
words which have always something relative in their significa- 
tion; that term of expression being a barbarism or a solecism 
in one language, which is strictly proper in another, and, I 
may add, to one set of hearers, which is not so to another. 
It is in vain, then, for any one to debate about the applica- 
tion of the names barbarism and solecism. To do so, is at 
best but to wrangle about words, after admitting all that is 
meant by them.” 

So obvious is this view of the matter, and so readily does 
it commend itself to one’s practical judgment, that it seems 
strange there should ever have been any unwillingness to ad- 
mitit. The unwillingness, as we have mentioned, simply arose 
from a mistaken idea of some necessary connexion subsisting 
between purity of diction and inspiration of sentiment; cer- 
tainly a mistaken idea, for the imagined purity is expressly 
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disclaimed by the most learned of all the apostles, who repre- 
sents himself as naturally appearing to a Greek audience 
“rude in speech;” and of his method of discourse generally, 
including doubtless the language in which it was expressed, 
he declares that it did not aim at excellency of words. A 
strictly classical diction would not have been natural to him 
and the other apostles. And as it was the rule of the Spirit 
in all His supernatural gifts and operations to proceed on the 
basis of what is natural, it would, in the first instance, have 
been contrary to the usual method of the Spirit’s working, if 
they had given utterance to their thoughts in language of fine 
polish and unexceptionable purity. It would, in fact, have 
required a kind of second inspiration to secure this, and one 
so little in accordance with the principle usually acted on in 
like cases, that it might well have suggested a doubt as to the 
reality of the first. Ifthe apostles had written with the clas- 
sical taste, which is sometimes claimed for them, thoughtful 
minds would have found some difficulty in believing them to 
be the authors of their own productions. And we, in this 
remoter age, should have wanted one of the most important 
evidences of the authenticity and genuineness of New Testa- 
ment Scripture—its being written in the style natural to the 
persons by whom, and the age in which, it was produced. The 
language is precisely what might have been expected from 
Jews at that particular time expressing themselves in Greek. 
And this, beyond doubt, is the fundamental reason for the 
style being precisely what it is. But the apostle Paul con- 
nects with it in his own case—connects with its very deficien- 
cies in respect to classical refinement and rhetorical finish— 
the further and higher reason, that it but served the more 
strikingly to exhibit the direct agency of God’s Spirit in the 
success of the gospel. He spake, in delivering the Divine 
message, and of course also wrote, “not with the wisdom of 
words, lest the cross of Christ should be made of none effect ;” 
and “his preaching was not with enticing words of man’s wis- 
dom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power, that 
your faith (the faith of those who listened to his preaching) 
might not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power of 
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God,” (1 Cor. ii. 4, 5.) His meaning evidently is, that in 
himself and the other heralds of the gospel, in their personal 
attributes and in their whole manner of address, there were ob- 
vious defects and imperfections, as judged by the standard of 
worldly taste and refined culture; and that, not as a matter 
of accident, but of Divine choice—for the purpose of render- 
ing more palpable and conspicuous the operation of God’s hand 
in the results that were accomplished through their instrumen- 
tality. 

Even this is not the whole. Another reason still may be 
added for the same thing, and one too commonly overlooked 
by those who contended against the purists. There was a ne- 
cessity in the case for securing the proper ends of a divine 
revelation—a necessity for a certain departure from the pure 
classical style, and calling in the aid of Jewish idioms and 
forms of speech, in order to exhibit in the most distinct and 
appropriate manner the peculiar truths of the gospel. As 
these truths required the preparation of much time and special 
providences for their proper growth and development, so also 
did the language, in which they were to be finally presented 
to the world, require something of a peculiar conformation. 
The native language of Greece, though in some respects the 
most perfect medium for the communication of thought which 
has ever been employed by the tongue of man, yet from being 
always conversant with worldly things, adapted to express 
every shade of thought and every variety of relationship with- 
in the human and earthly sphere—but still only these—it was 
not fully adequate to the requirements and purposes of Chris- 
tian authorship. For this higher end it needed to borrow 
something from the sanctuary of God, and be, as it were, 
baptized in the modes of thought and utterance which were 
familiar to those who had enjoyed the training of the Spirit. 
So that the writings of the Old Testament formed a necessary 
preparation for the language of the New, as did also the his- 
tory and institutions of the one for the religious ideas of the 
other. Nor is it too much to say, as indeed has been said, 
“that a pure Greek gospel, a pure Greek apostolic epistle is 
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inconceivable. The canonical and the Hebrew are most inti- 

mately connected.” 
It is perfectly consistent with all this, and no less true, that 
the writers of the New Testament often show a correct ac- 
quaintance with the idioms of the Greek language, and knew 
how to distinguish between the nicer shades of meaning in 
many of its expressions. There are numberless passages in 
their writings which are scarcely less remarkable for the lofty 
elevation of thought they convey, than for the graceful and 
felicitous form in which it is embodied. And if we must say, 
on the one hand, that their language, as a whole, exhibits 
frequent deviations from the purity of Attic Greek, we must 
say also, on the other, that it often makes near approaches 
to this—differing, if not only, yet most distinctly and chiefly, 
when the higher purposes for which they wrote required them 
sotodo. Their language may thus be said to be of a some- 
what irregular and oscillatory character. ‘In many cases it 
rises superior to the common dialect of the time, and approaches 
marvellously near to the vigour and precision of Attic Greek, 
while in other usages it seems to sink below the average stand- 
ard, and to present to us the peculiarities of the later Greek, 
distorted and exaggerated by Aramaic forms of expression. 
This mixed character of the language is very interesting and 
Suggestive. It shows us how at one time the august nature 
of the narrative, from the vital force of the truths it revealed, 
wove round itself a garb of clear and vigorous diction of Attic 
power, and more than Attic simplicity: and yet how, at other 
times, in the enunciation of more peculiarly scriptural senti- 
ments and doctrines, the nationality of the writer comes into 
view, and with it his inaptitude—his providential inaptitude 
(we may, thankfully say)—at presenting definite Christian 
Scale dese: Gan 
Greek—the Greek of the first ete: cee ie eo 
tively adopted. Where, however Heiner oe POAN 
of view, the sacred ue ma a : ee ae 
sidered from a higher point ee a a a 
» ncomparably strongest. 
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It is this investiture of its doctrines with the majesty of He- 
braistic imagery [and the peculiar richness and force of He- 
braistic modes of expression,] rather than with the diffluent 
garb of a corrupted and decaded Hellenism that does truly re- 
veal to us the overruling providence and manifold wisdom of 
God.” 

Whether, therefore, we look to what was in itself natural 
and proper at the time, to what was in fittest accordance with 
the purposes for which the gospel revelation was given, or, 
finally, to what was required by the demands of the revelation 
itself, on each account there appears ground for concluding, 
that not the earlier and purer Greek of the classics, but the 
later Greek of the apostolic age, intermingled with and modi- 
fied by the Hebraisms, which were natural and familiar to 
those whose style of thought and expression had been moulded 
by Old Testament Scripture, was the appropriate diction for 
the writers of the New Testament. Admitting, however, that 
such zs and ought to have been its general character, we have 
still to inquire into the special characteristics of this dialect 
—to notice the more marked peculiarities that belong to it, 
and which require to be kept in view by those who would suc- 
ceed in the work of interpretation.” 


II. Undoubtedly the basis of the New Testament dialect is 


1 Frazer’s Magazine for December, 1855. Substantially, indeed, the cor- 
rect view was given by Beza, in the note already referred to on Acts x. 46. 
After noticing the fine specimens of powerful and affecting writing to be 
found, especially in the epistles of Paul, he adds, ‘‘ As to the intermixture of 
Hebraisms, it arose, not only from their being Hebrews, but because, in dis- 
coursing of those things which had been transmitted through the Hebrew 
tongue, it was necessary to retain much peculiar to it, lest they should seem 
to introduce some new doctrine. And certainly I cannot in the least wonder 
that so many Hebraisms have been retained by them, since most of these are 
of such a description, that by no other idiom could matters have been so hap- 
pily expressed, nay, sometimes not expressed at all; so that, had those for- 
mulas not been used, new words and novel modes of expression would have 
needed to be sometimes employed, which no one could properly have un- 
derstood.” 


2 For a short account of the earlier part of the controversy on the style of 
the New Testament, and a notice of some of: the leading authors and works it 
called forth, see Planck’s Sacred Philology, Bib. Cab. vii., pp. 67—76. 
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the zoey’ deddexcoc, the common, or Hellenic dialect, as it has 
been called, of the later Greek. This is the name given to 
the form of the Greek language, which came into general use 
after the Macedonian conquests. It was called common, and 
sometimes also Macedonian, because it originated in a sort of 
fusion of the particular dialects which had prevailed in earlier 
times; and this again arose, in great measure, from the fusion 
of the several states of Greece into one great empire under 
kings of the Macedonian dynasty. Indeed, what are known 
as the four classical dialects of earlier times—the Ionic, Æolic, 
Doric, and Attic—were not so properly the dialects in common 
use among the people, circulating in their separate localities, 
as the forms appropriated to so many departments of litera- 
ture, which severally took their rise among the tribes that bore 
the distinctive names referredto. There may have been, and 
most probably were, other varieties in current use throughout 
Greece, but none, except one or other of the four specified, 
were allowed to appear in written productions. The Attic, 
however, surpassed the others so much, both by its inherent 
grace, and by the number of distinguished men who employed 
it in their writings, that it came to be generally regarded as 
the model form of the Greek language, and was cultivated by 
nearly all who were ambitious of writing in the purest style. 
Certain changes began to pass upon this dialect after the pe- 
riod of the Macedonian conquests, arising chiefly from the 
Doric peculiarities which predominated in Macedonia, and 
which now obtained a more general currency; while, along 
with these, occasional peculiarities from the other dialects 
were also introduced, probably, in the first instance, from col- 
loquial usage;—the whole combining to form the common 
speech of Greece in later times. Salmasius was among the 
first to draw the attention of the learned to this subject, and 
since his day many others have contributed to the same line 
of investigation. Of these Henry Planck may be named as 
one of the most careful and accurate, whose treatise on the 
subject has been translated into English, and forms part of 
Vol. II. of Clark’s Biblical Cabinet. The characteristics of 
this common dialect were not quite uniform; but there are 
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some general features which distinguish it pretty broadly from 
the Greek of the strictly classical times. They fall into two 
leading classes—lexical and grammatical peculiarities—the 
one relating to the form and usage of words, the other to their 
flexion and government. We shall notice under each head 
the more marked and important distinctions, and in each shall 
select only such examples as haye a place in New Testament 
Scripture. 

1. Under lexical peculiarities, or such as relate to the form 
_ and usage of words, there are, (1.) Words that received a new 
termination :—such as peroxecia, Matt. i. 11, for which pe- 
Totxnots or petoexta was employed in earlier times; xaúyņog 
often in St. Paul’s writings for the act or object of glorifying, 
as previously in the Septuagint, but in Attic writers xadyy 
or xavynpa; yevéora, which in the earlier Greek writers was 
wont to signify the solemnities offered to the dead, on the pe- 
riodical return of their birth-day, was latterly used for the 
birth-day itself, as in Matt. xiv. 6, instead of yeveé0hea; ¢'xra- 
Roe for mzdédoe; various words with terminations in pa, as 
ae’ typa for athog, dvtaxddnpa for dvtanddoatc, dallérnpya 
for dobéveca, Pedapa for peŬðoc, (though it is found also in 
Plato.) We have also Baatkooa, queen, for Pactiea or pa- 
othic, dxoaotacta for dxdotactc, and various other alterations 
of a like nature. (2.) Words, and forms of words, which were 
but rarely used in classical Greek, or found only with the 
poets, passed into common use in the later common dialect: 
—such as adfevrety, to govern; ddéxtwp, a cock; ddextpo- 
gwvia, cock-crowing; a@dsddyroc, that is not, or cannot be 
spoken, ete. (8.) Certain words formerly in use came latterly 
to acquire new meanings;—such as mapaxadciv, in the sense 
of admonishing or beseeching; zacdeverv, of chastising; evya- 
portei, of giving thanks, (originally, to be thankful ;) evayjpor, 
of respectable or noble standing, (originally, graceful, decent, 
or becoming;) d¢dpcov, diminutive, from dior, (from eYa,) 
strictly, boiled meat, then any thing eaten with bread to give 
it a relish, seasoning, sauce—in particular, at Athens, fish, 
which were there reckoned among the chief dainties—whence 
also the diminutive d¢doccy acquired the sense of fish, as in 
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John vi. 9, in Plutarch too, and Athenzeus. Under the same 
class may be ranked verbs with an active meaning, which, in 
classical Greek, are used only intransitively; for example, 
pabnrevey, to disciple, instead of being or taking the place 
of a disciple; PocapPedeer, to cause to triumph, instead of 
leading in triumph. Such transitions, however, from the re- 
ceived intransitive to a transitive sense, should rather perhaps 
be ascribed to the Hebraistic impress of the New Testament 
diction, than regarded as a peculiarity of the common dialect 
of the later Greek—the sacred writers very naturally giving, 
in certain cases, the force of the Hiphil to the simple mean- 
ing of the verb. But, undoubtedly, traces of such alterations 
are also to be found in other writers. (4.) Words and phrases 
entirely new entered, especially compound words; for exam- 
ple, dAdotpeoextaxoz0c, dvOpundpsaxoc, povohal pos, etdwio- 
hatpeta, oxhayyitecbar, with many others—some peculiar to 
the Septuagint and the writings of the New Testament, others 
common to these and the productions in later Greek generally. 
Peculiarities of this class are distributed by Planck, not in- 
aptly, into three kinds:—the first comprehending those which 
were expressly asserted by the ancient grammarians to have 
belonged to the common language of later times; the second, 
such as were not explicitly noted in this way, but are only 
found in the productions which appeared subsequently to the 
Macedonian era; and finally, those which nowhere occur but 
in the Septuagint, the Apocrypha, the writings of the New 
Testament, and the Greek Fathers. It is quite possible that, 
in regard to many of the words comprised in each of these 
divisions, the use made of them in the later Greek writings is 
not absolutely novel; they may have existed before, most 
likely did exist, but only as provincialisms, which had not re- 
ceived the sanction of any pure writer, or as expressions so 
seldom employed, that the earlier writings in which they oc- 
curred have not been preserved among the remains of anti- 
quity. (5.) A fifth class consists of words imported into the 
Greek tongue from the Latin—a natural result of the subju- 
gation of the Greek-speaking countries by the Romans; of 
these it is enough to notice such expressions as dood,rov, 
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Oqvdoor, XVEOS, heyew'v, aexdcoc, etc., Àaupdávew ovpPobhor, 
(consilium capere,) ¢oyactay dodvaz, (operam dare,) etc.? 

2. In regard to the other great class of peculiarities be- 
longing to the common dialect—those relating to flexion and 
syntax—Grammatical peculiarities—they also fall into seve- 
ral divisions. (1.) We have peculiarities in the flexion of 
verbs, such as ĝú»y as 2d pers. sing. of indic. pass. for the re- 
gular dvvacaz, xd0y for xd@yoae; second aorists with the ter- 
minations proper to the first, as e¢7a for emoy, éxeoa for ée- 
gov, even 7iyaptyaa for 7uaoTov; various endings also in ay, 
instead of aoc, such as čyvwxav for èyyw'xace, etonxay for eto7- 
xasi. Verbs occur, too, with double augments, as 7jpedle, 
APovAnIn», jðvvylýcav, as sometimes also with Attic writers ; 
and again occasionally without the augment, according to the 
best readings, for \example, in Luke xiii. 13; 2 Tim. i. 16. 
Besides, certain Doric forms came into general use—such as 
mecvgy for newy vr, OchG@v for dehy», onudvae for onpi vas. 
(2.) Peculiarities also appear in regard to the gender and 
flexion of nouns; thus ¢A¢o¢, which, with all good Greek au- 
thors, ig masculine, is neuter in the New Testament and ec- 
clesiastical writers—but occasionally also masculine; ziodto¢ 
in like manner is used as a neuter; Avoc, which was used by 
the Greeks generally as a masculine, but was feminine in the 
Doric dialect, occurs in this gender also in the New Testa- 
ment twice, (Luke xv. 14, &pòc foyvod; Acts xi. 28, Apòv 
peyddqy,) according to the best copies. On the other hand, 
the sacred writers and the later Greek writers make [droc, 
a bramble, feminine, as the Greeks generally were wont to do, 
while the Attics treated it as a masculine. The peculiarities 
in flexion are fewer; but ydpcca, the later and rarer form, oc- 
curs occasionally for yáow; and éd¢ of the accus. plural is 
always dropt for ecg. (8.) As further distinctions, there may 
be added the nearly entire disuse of the dual, and a few pe- 
culiarities in respect to syntax. These latter consist chiefly 
(to take the summary of Winer) “in a negligent use of the 
moods and particles. In the New Testament the following 


1 For a more complete list, see Klausen, Hermeneutik, pp. 8388—3843; also 
Winer’s Idioms, ¢ 2. 
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may be noticed as examples: dray used with the indicative 
preterite, e? with the subjunctive, va with the indicative pre- 
sent;! the dispensing with %a in forms like élo ta, Stoc 
Ia, etc.; the coupling of verbs like yevec@ae with the geni- 
tive, and zpooxvvety with the dative; the use of the genitive 
infinitive, such as tod zozezv, beyond the original and natural 
limit, and of the subjunctive for the optative in the historical 
style after preterites; and, above all, the rare use of the opta- 
tive, which became entirely obselete in the late Greek. Also 
a neglect of the declensions begins to be exhibited, as e¢¢ 
xabetc, (after & xalév,) and even xaĝleīç; then also ava éic, 
cic map’ eto; so.also perà rod év, and similar instances.” 
These constitute the leading peculiarities of the later Greek, 
appearing in the writings of the New Testament. But no 
doubt, as Winer also remarks, this later and more popular 
dialect had in some districts peculiarities which were unknown 
elsewhere. And in this category some have been disposed to 
place the expressions, which Jerome called Cilicisms of the 
apostle Paul. But of such peculiarities we know too little to 
enable us to form any correct judgment; and examples have 
been found in good Greek authors of, at least, some of Jerome’s 
alleged Cilicisms. Winer, however, is disposed to reckon of 
the class in question, the occasional use of ¿va in expressions 
where the pure Greek writers would have used the infinitive, 
and would explain it as a sort of free and colloquial usage (§ 45, 
9.) It is, certainly, difficult to maintain the strictly telic use 
of a throughout the New Testament, as Meyer, for example, 
endeavours to do; nor can it be done without at times leading 
to strained and somewhat unnatural explanations. That the 
telic force should be retained in the great mass of cases, and, in 
particular, in the formula ‘va ziyowO7, we have no doubt; 
for when so employed there always is the indication of design. 
So also is there in various passages, in which it does not at 
first sight appear, but discovers itself on a closer inspection ; 
as in 1 John v. 3, “ This is the love of God, tha rac evroldc 


1 He might have added, what is still more peculiar, the occasional use of 


‘væ With the future, as at 1 Cor. xiii, 3, Rey. vi. 11, if these are, as they ap- 
pear to be, the correct readings, 
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avtov tTHO@psv,”’—not that we do keep, as a fact—but én or- 
der that we may keep the commandments of God, as a scope 
or aim; the tendency and striving of Divine love in the heart 
is ever in the direction of God’s commandments; or again, in 
Matt. v. 29, cvuwepee yao co: tva, x.7.2., it is for thy advan- 
tage, viz., to cut off the right hand, in order that one (one 
merely) of thy members may perish, and not thy whole body 
be cast into hell-fire; this, at least, is a perfectly admissible 
explanation. But there are others—such as Rev. vi. 11; 
Matt. xviii. 6; Mark vi. 25, ix. 830—in which it is, no doubt, 
possible, by copious supplementings, to bring out a design, 
yet scarcely to do it in a way that appears consistent with the 
simplicity of the sacred writers. 

But of the peculiarities generally, which have been noted 
as characterizing the dialect of the New Testament, in com- 
mon with that of the later Greek writers, there isno room for 
difference of opinion. They distinguish the Greek of the apos- 
tolic age from the Greek of classical times. They must, there- 
fore, be understood, and have due allowance made for them by 
all, who would exhibit the precise import of Scripture, and 
would even avoid mistakes in interpretation, which have some- 
times been committed by persons of high attainments in clas- 
sical learning, from their too exclusive regard to simply clas- 
sical authorities. 


III. But another, and scarcely less important class of pecu- 
liarities, must be taken into account for the correct knowledge 
and appreciation of the original language of the New Testa- 
ment—those, namely, arising fromits Hebraistic impress. The 
common dialect of later times was, in the case of the sacred 
writings, intermingled with the free and frequent use of forms 
derived from the Hebrew, which, as already stated, was to some 
extent unavoidable in the case of the sacred penmen. Very 
commonly the Greek of the apostolic age, with the addition 
of this Hebraistic element, is called Hellenistic Greek, from 
the name Hellenists, which was usually applied to the Greek- . 
speaking Jews, and who naturally spoke Greek with an ad- 
mixture of Hebrew idioms. 

4 
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Tt is to be borne in mind, however, that while all the writers 
of the New Testament partook to some extent of the Hebraistic 
influence, some did so considerably more than others; and 
they-are by no means uniform in the admission of Hebraisms 
into their style. The Hebraistic element was a very variable 
oneamong them. It differed with the same writers in different 
parts of their writings, as in the Apocalypse of St. John, which 
is considerably more Hebraistic than either his gospel or epis- 
tles—while these again have more of that element than many 
other parts of the New Testament. The gospel of St. Luke 
is decidedly less marked with Hebraisms than those of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark; and in St. Paul’s epistles also there 
are diversities in this respect. The epistle to the Hebrews 
approaches more nearly to the classical diction than any other 
book of the New Testament. Viewing the subject generally, 
however, and without reference to the peculiarities of indivi- 
dual writers, there are three several respects in which the He- 
braistic influence appears in the style of the New Testament. 

1. The first is of a somewhat general kind, and consists of 
a sensible approximation to the Hebrew in the usual cast and 
complexion of the style, namely, in those things in which the 
Hebrew characteristically differed from the Greek. As (1.) 
in the more frequent use of the prepositions for marking re- 
lations, which were wont to be indicated in classical Greek by 
means of cases. This characteristic pervades so much the 
style.of the New Testament, that particular examples are al- 
most unnecessary. But take one or two:—In Heb. i. 2, dv 
gOnze xknjpovopoyv mdvtwy, “ whom he appointed heir of all,” 
is classical Greek; but Acts xiii. 22, ýyeroev tov Aavid etc 
Paca, literally “raised up David.for king,” is Hebraistic. 
Again, tive yap erev mote toy dyyédwy, “for to which of the 
angels said He at any time,” is pure Greek,—but the use of 
the preposition in the following expressions is Hebraistic, ric 
eyrahéose xata éxkextadv Ocod, Rom. viii. 33; Ay AvaxtoUytes 
moos éavtovc, Mark xiv. 4; d@@o¢ dxd rod aivatocs, Matt. 
xxvii. 24, (so Sept. transl. 12 °P} in 2 Sam. iii. 28;) dpodoyety 
èv abt@, Matt. x. 32, ete. (2.) It formed another marked 
difference between the two languages—the paucity of con- 
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junctions which existed in the Hebrew, and their great abun- 
dance, one might almost say, their superfluity, in the Greek. 
But the New Testament writers constantly show an inclina- 
tion to adhere to the simplicity of the Hebrew in this respect, 
rather than to avail themselves of the greater wealth of the 
Greek. How often in their productions do we meet with a 
xat, where we would rather have expected an dAdd, a xaizep, 
or a xaétoc? and a yap or an ody where we would have looked 
for an zei, a Wate, or a Ore, if judging from the usage of clas- 
sical writers? In the narrative portions, more especially, of 
the New Testament, it is the remarkable nakedness and sim- 
plicity of the Hebrew language, as to conjunctions and other 
particles, which presents itself to our notice, rather than the 
copiousness of lieh, (3.) A further Hebraistic turn 
appears in the frequent use of the genitive pronouns, instead 
of the possessives—ood, 10d, adrod, uv, buayv, adtov. This 
naturally arose from the inspired writers being used to the He- 
brew suffixes, and was also encouraged by a growing tendency 
in the Greek language itself to substitute the genitives of the 
personal pronouns for the possessives. The practice, how- 
ever, is greatly more frequent in the New Testament and 
the Septuagint, than in other productions of the same period. 
Indeed, we often meet with the personal pronouns generally 
in the Greek Scriptures, where simply Greek writers would 
have altogether omitted them; as in Gen. xxx. 1, d0¢ proc 
céxva, et O& py, tedsvtgow ey @; Ex. ii. 14, pn dvsdsty pe ob 
édhecs, Ov todmoy dustheg ylèç tov Atyurtoy, (in both cases imi- 
tating the Hebrew;) so in John ili. 2, tradra tà onusta mosty 
dav mostc; Rev. v. 4, zat eva exiacov xodd; 2 John 1, od¢ 
èro dyax® èv ddnbsia, etc. (4.) Another pronominal pecu- 
liarity, arising from assimilation to the Hebrew, is occasion- 
ally found in the New Testament, and abounds in the Septua- 
gint. In Hebrew there is only one relative pronoun, WN 
(sometimes abbreviated into ¥;) and this without any distinc- 
tion as to number, gender, or case:—on which account the 
suffixes of the personal pronouns, or these pronouns themselves 
with a preposition, required to be added, in order to give the 
necessary point and explicitness to the reference. Hence 
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such expressions as the following: “ the land in which ye 
dwell upon it,” “the place in which ye sojourn in it,” and so 
on. As the Greek language possessed a declinable relative 
öc, and adverbs derived from it, 00, 60ev, dzov, there was no 
need, when employing it, to resort to this kind of awkward 
circumlocution. But those who had been accustomed to the 
force and emphasis of the Hebrew usage, appear still occa- 
sionally to have felt as if they could not give adequate expres- 
sion to their mind without availing themselves of the Hebrew 
form. Hence such passages in the Septuagint as the follow- 
ing: 4 y} èg He ov xatoexet ¢ èr’ abtijs, Gen. XXV. 18; zd¢ 
aogog tH Ocavota, wo 20607 aogia xat éemeatnua èy abtots, Ex. 
xxxvi. 1; also Deut. ix. 28; Ex. xxx. 6; Deut. iv. 5, 14, ete. 
In the New Testament the peculiarity occurs more rarely; 
but still it is found, as in Mark vi. 55, “ They carried about 
the sick on couches,” mov jjxovoy Öre exst oriy; vil. 25, ĝe 
eiyev tò Ouydtpeov aùtiç mvebua åxáðaprtov; Rev. vii. 2, of¢ 
20009 abdtotc; xii. 6, rov eyer exe tónov Hroruacpsvoy; ver. 
14, dzov tpéyerae èxeč xacoov. The usage is found also in 
some quotations from the Old Testament, (Acts xv. 17; 1 Pet. 
ii. 24,) but it is certainly of rare occurrence in the New Tes- 
tament writings themselves. (5.) A further distinctive im- 
press arose from a marked difference between the Hebrew and 
the Greek in respect to the tenses of the verb, giving rise toa 
peculiarity in the general character of the New Testament 
style, and imparting to it something of a Hebraistie air. 
Here again the Hebrew was as remarkable for the fewness, 
as the Greek for the multiplicity of its forms—the one having 
its simple past and future tenses, while the other had its pre- 
sent, imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, first and second aorists, 
first and second futures, and paulo-post future—certainly a 
plentiful variety, if not, in some respects, a needless redun- 
dancy; and all these, again, subject to variations of mood— 
indicatives, subjunctives, optatives—which are unknown in 
Hebrew. There can be no doubt that the New Testament 
writers were well acquainted with the principal tenses of the 
Greek verb, and some of its more peculiar modes of construc- 
tion, such as those with neuter plurals, with %a and d; at 
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the same time, there are occasional anomalies, with a mani- 
fest preference for the simple past and future of the Hebrew, 
and, as in the latter, a tendency to use the future, as expres- 
sive of necessity and continued action, (must and is wont,) 
somewhat more frequently than is usual in ordinary Greek. 
(6-) Once more, there are some peculiar case-usages, though 
rare in the New Testament, as compared with the Septuagint. 
The most noticeable of these is the employment, though in the 
New Testament occurring only in the Apocalypse, of a kind 
of nominative absolute—not such as is to be found in Acts 
vii. 40, ó ya0 Mwd obdto¢g ó ğvðpwroç, in which, merely for 
the purpose of giving prominence to the leading noun, the 
sentence begins with it in the nominative, and of which exam- 
ples are to be met_with in ordinary Greek—but one in which 
the nominative comes after, and stands in apposition with, 
other nouns in the oblique cases. This arose from a close 
imitation of the Hebrew, prefixing the indication of case, or 
the preposition, to the first noun in a sentence, and dropping 
it in those that followed. Thus at Num. xx. 5, ef¢ tov rozoy 
TOY TOVYPÒY TOTO: TÓTOÇ Ov ob oxetoetae; Deut. iv. 11, xø: 
TÒ G00¢ éxateto MUNt EWG TOD OboavOd* axdTOS, yYO~OS, Ovella; 
also ver. 22; Deut. viii. 8, x. 7. Though an anomalous con- 
struction, it had the effect, as Tiersch justly remarks, (Pent. 
Versione Alexandrina, p. 133,) of giving force and emphasis 
to the terms placed thus absolutely in the nominative—which 
were thereby isolated. This also is very decidedly the effect 
of the employment of the nominative in Rev. i. 4, where grace 
and peace are sent dz0 ó @y xat ó iy xat ó goyouevoc; retain- 
ing in the nominative the words, which express the Lord’s 
eternal Being, and so taking them, as-it were, out of the com- 
mon category of declinable nouns, and placing them in an in- 
dependent position. Other examples occur in Rev. ii. 20, iii. 
12. In the same connexion may be mentioned a kind of He- 
braistic extension of the accusative of place, this accusative 
being sometimes coupled with a following genitive, in a way 
not usual with the Greeks; of which we have such examples 
in the Old Testament as Deut. xi. 30, od% ¿ðoù tara mépav 
70d ’lopddyov, bxtow, dddy dvopay ýàtov; i. 19; Ex. xiii. 17. 
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And in the New Testament, the peculiar expression in Matt. 
iv. 14, 77 Nagbaletp, odov Qakdoons, which has its parallel 
in the passages of the Old Testament referred to, and should 
not have been regarded in so exceptional a light as it is by 
Winer, (Gr. § 32, 6.) But such peculiarities exercise compa- 
ratively little influence on the Greek of the New Testament. 

2. Secondly, the Hebraistic cast of the New Testament 
style appears in the use of words and phrases, which have 
their correspondence only in the Hebrew, but are not found 
in profane Greek writers, whether of the earlier or of the later 
periods. Among these, certain words might be included, which 
are transferred from the Hebrew and other Oriental languages 
into the text of the New Testament :—such as ppa, dfadday, 
àp, mapddseaos, ysévva, oatdy, etc. Terms of this sort are 
merely Oriental words in Greek letters, or with a Greek ter- 
mination; and it is by a reference to their Oriental usage that 
their meaning is to be determined. It is not these, however, 
so much that we have in view under the present division, as 
words and phrases which are strictly Greek expressions, but 
expressions thrown into a Hebraistic form, and conveying a 
sense somewhat different from what would naturally be put 
upon them by a simply Greek reader. There is a considera- 
ble number of this description,—among which are <i> in the 


sense of tec or z0@To¢, according to the Septuagint rendering 
of TMS (sic ypapparedc, Matt. viii. 19, ef¢ wav (fuéoav) tõv 
cafsBdcwv—piay for nowtqy,) Entei thy puyýv two, Oavdrov 
yeveo0a, Odvatoy tev, meperarety evwntoy tivos, mocety ŠÀEOÇ, 
ZP0GWTOY TOS TPOCWTOY, Lapdveev TOOTWTOY TLVOS, ads xat 
aipa, ete. 

_To refer more particularly to one or two examples, the 
phrase mäsa odpé, for all men, mankind at large, is quite a 
Hebraism, being a literal translation of the Hebrew 12-2 by 
two terms, which in the one language, as well as the other, 
signify all flesh—while still native Greek writers never used 
adp& in the sense of men, and such an expression, if employed 
by them, would have meant, not all mankind, but the whole 
flesh, (of @ man or an animal, asit might happen.) Some- 
times the Hebraism is further strengthened by the addition of 
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a negative, in a manner different from the practice of good 
Greek writers. In Hebrew, 3-03 8? not all flesh, is equi- 
valent to no flesh, and in this same meaning 00 zdoa adpé is 
used in New Testament Scripture; as when our Lord says, 
Matt. xxiv. 22, “If the days should not be shortened, odx dy 
éaw0n zdoa odo,” no flesh should be saved; or St. Paul, 1 
Cor. i. 29, brws ph xavynonta mdoa odo, so that no flesh 
might glory. Such phrases are to be explained by coupling 
the negative with the verb, and regarding the two together as 
predicating the negation or want of something—the all com- 
prehending the entire circle or genus to which such predicate 
extends. Thus, in the sentence last quoted, the not being in 
a condition to glory is the thing predicated, and the zdca 
ad, the all flesh, which follows, denotes the sphere of being 
to which the predikate applies—the entire compass of huma- 
nity. So that, when rightly viewed, the expression presents 
no material difficulty, though it is a om of speech not na- 
tive to the Greek, but imported into it from the Hebrew. 
The Vulgate has not been sufficiently observant of this pe- 
culiar idiom; hence it renders the passage in Matt. non salva 
fieret omnis caro, and that in 1 Cor. ut non glorietur omnis 
caro. Our translators, however, in the authorized version 
have commonly attended to it, and given the correct render- 
ing—though still in one case they appear to have missed it. 
The passage we refer to is 1 John ii. 19, where the apostle is 
speaking of those who had once belonged to the true church, 
but had since fallen into Gnostic errors, and assumed an an- 
tichristian position: —‘‘ They went out from among us, but 
they were not of us; for if they had been of us, they would 
have continued with us; but that (the sentence here is plainly 
elliptical, and we must again supply ‘they went out’ that) 
they might be made manifest, dre obx tae mdutec &F jyav”— 
that they were not all of us, our version has it—but the apos- 
tle had already said of them, wholly and absolutely, that they 
were not of us; and it would be strange, if now, at the close, 
he should have introduced a limitation, and, when speaking 
of the evidence of their having assumed an antichristian posi- 
tion, or being in deadly heresy, should have used terms that 
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were applicable only to a portion of them. The terms, how- 
ever, become quite plain, if understood in conformity with the 
idiom now under consideration; č. e., if the negative and the 
verb (oùx efor) are taken together, as constituting the predi- 
cate, and the zdyrec following as indicating the extent of its 
application—embracing the totality of the parties spoken of. 
Their going out from the company of the faithful, the apostle 
then affirms, shows that they are not—all of them—of us; 
i. e., that none of them are of us; the whole went out, that 
they might be seen—one and all—not to be of the true church 
of Christ. Such, substantially, is the view adopted, not only 
by several foreign commentators, but also in the English An- 
notations of 1645, by Hammond, Guyse, Whitby, Peile, and 
others. 

This, however, is rather a digression, and we return to our 
proper subject—simply remarking further, in respect to the 
second class of Hebraisms, that a considerable portion of the 
words and phrases comprised in it, are still to be taken in their 
ordinary sense, but, at the same time, with such reference to 
the Hebrew use and application of them, that in the sense ne- 
cessary to be put upon them they must be regarded as He- 
braisms. For example, in the common expression oiua exysty, 
to pour out, or shed blood, what is really meant, is not the 
simple shedding of blood, but the pouring out of this unto 
death—the words being those used in rendering the Hebrew 
D7 JPY —the usual sacrificial formula for taking the life of an 
animal victim, when presenting it to God. It hence passed 
into a common phrase for taking the life of any one; and in 
the lips of a Jew, the phrase naturally became more peculiar- 
ly and distinctly indicative of death, than it should have done 
when uttered by a Greek. In like manner, in the use of the 
word dvoya, in a great variety of expressions, such as “ call- 
ing upon the name,” or doing any thing in the name of an- 
other, “hallowing God’s name,” “believing on the name of 
Christ,” “ trusting in the name of the Lord,” and such like— 
while the ovoya precisely corresponds to the DY in Hebrew, 
and name in English to both, it is still only through the He- 
brew usage that we can get at the proper import of the ex- 
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pressions. The Hebrews were wont to regard the name of an 
individual, as, what it doubtless originally was, the index to 
the nature; and when the primary name failed properly to 
do this, they very commonly superseded it by another, which 
yielded a more significant or fitting expression of the indivi- 
dual properties. Hence, with them, the name was very much 
identified with the person, as, on the other side, the person 
was very often contemplated in the light of the name. Among 
the Greeks the significance of names never assumed the same 
place that it did among the Hebrews; they were regarded 
more as arbitrary signs, having their chief use in distinguish- 
ing one person or one object from another; and consequently 
the same identification did not prevail in the ordinary Greek 
usage, as in the Hebrew, between the name, and the person 
or properties of the individual. In dealing with such expres- 
sions, therefore, as those specified above, we must have re- 
course to the Hebrew, in order to arrive at the proper import. 

3. There is still a third respect, in which the Hebraistic 
cast of the New Testament dialect appears; viz., in the for- 
mation of derivatives from words belonging, in the sense em- 
ployed, to the Hebrew, and not to the Greek. For example, 
the word oxdvdadoy, the rendering of the Septuagint for 72> 
a stumbling-block, or offence, is the root of a verb found only 
in the New Testament, oxavdakifw, to stumble, or cause to 
stumble, (corresponding to wan was ;) exayyiteoboe from 
oddyyva (as in Hebrew DM and DIMI )—dvadeparileadas 
from dydleya, and so on. In such cases one is thrown en- 
tirely upon Hebrew ideas and usages; and from these it is 
necessary to ascertain and determine the precise meaning to 
be attached, if not to the original noun, at least to the verb 
derived from it. 


IV. It is plain, therefore, from the occurrence of such He- 
brew or Aramaic peculiarities as we have referred to, that the 
Greek of the New Testament adds to the later Greek—the 
common Hellenic dialect—elements derived from the verna- 
cular language of the sacred writers, on account of which it 
may justly be denominated a peculiar idiom. It exhibits sin- 
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gle Greek words, which are nowhere found in Greek writers 
out of Palestine; it exhibits also Hebrew and Chaldaic 
phrases, expressed in Greek terms, but conveying a sense dif- 
ferent from what a simply Greek reader would naturally have 
put upon them; and, finally, it exhibitsin the grammatical 
construction various features of a Hebraistic kind;—all ne- 
cessarily requiring, in order to attain to a correct interpreta- 
tion of New Testament Scripture, an acquaintance with the 
Hebrew as well as with the Greek languages, and, in particular, 
with the usages established by the Septuagint Version of Old 
Testament Scripture. But there are two important conside- 
rations, which ought to be borne in mind in connexion with 
those Hebraisms—the one having respect to their number, 
and the other to the proper mode of dealing with them. 

(1.) In the first place, they are not nearly so numerous as 
they were at one time represented to be; nor much more nu- 
merous than was rendered necessary by the circumstances of 
the writers. By far the greater part of them are so essen- 
tially connected with the position of the writers, as not only 
trained under the economy of the Jewish dispensation, but 
called also to unfold truths and principles, which were but the 
proper growth and development of such as belonged to it, that 
they could not justly have been dispensed with. They entered, 
by a kind of moral necessity, into the cast of thought and ex- 
pression adopted by the apostles of the New Testament. And 
hence also they occur less frequently in grammatical con- 
structions than in other respects, and only so as to impart to 
the style, in that particular respect, an occasional Aramaic 
colouring. The Greek syntax differs in many things from the 
Hebrew; the one has its own marked and peculiar characteris- 
tics, as well as the other; yet in most of these we find the 
New Testament writers regularly accommodating themselves 
to the foreign idiom—as in the distinctive use of imperfects and 
aorists, in the coupling of neuter plurals with a verb in the 
singular, in the construction of verbs with dy, in the attraction 
of the relative, etc. It may not be improper to point to an 
example or two, in a single line, of this conformity to the 
foreign idiom:—in the discriminating use of the aorist and 
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perfect tenses—the aorist as denoting the historic past, and 
thg perfect as denoting the past in its relation to the present, 
the past continuing with its effects and consequences to the 
present. Even St. John, who has often been treated as igno- 
rant of the commonest Greek idioms, we find, at the very 
beginning of his Gospel, carefully observing this distinction, 
when he says of the work of the Logos, éyéveto od08 8v ò 
yéyovev, nothing whatever that has come to be, and still is in 
being, was made without Him. So also in Col. i. 16, point- 
ing to the act of creation by Christ in the indefinite past, è» 
avt@ éxtiaby ta xdvta; but when Christ’s continued relation 
to, and interest in, what was created, is in view, then the apos- 
tle changes from the aorist to the perfect, ca zdvta ð? adtod 
xat etc abtoy €xtcotae. Another striking example of a simi- 
lar change may be\seen in ch. iil. 3 of the same epistle, in the 
dxeGdyvete used of the old life once and for ever put away, and 
the xéxovuzcae of the new begun at conversion, but continuing 
still on. In connexion with such discriminating employments 
of the aorist and perfect tenses, it is justly remarked by the 
late Professor Scholefield, that the English translation is often 
obscured by failing to mark the distinction as observed in 
the original, and consequently inserting or omitting at the 
wrong place the auxiliary have.—( Hints for Improvements in 
the Authorized Version, Preface X.) 

In respect, however, to the excessive multiplication of He- 
braisms, Titmann very justly says, in his Synonyms, ii. p. 
163, ‘“ Many expressions in the New Testament have been 
stamped with the name of Hebraisms, for no other reason 
whatever than because it was taken for granted that the wri- 
ters of the New Testament have imitated the Hebrew mode 
of speaking; just as if they could not have derived those forms 
from the like usage of the Greek language, which they were 
writing. Many Hebraisms have thus been pointed out by 
Vorstius, Leusden, and others, which might with equal justice 
be called Hellenisms. Because, forsooth, they appear in the 
New Testament, in writers ‘Lfoa"Covrec, they are Hebraisms ; 
while the same things, when found in Demosthenes, Thucy- 
dides, Xenophon, or Polybius, are pronounced to be good and 
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elegant Greek. Thus, in the New Testament, the use of the 
demonstrative pronoun without apparent necessity after a ngn 
or relative pronoun, has been regarded as a Hebraism, inas- 
much as the Hebrews do indeed use this construction, as also 
the Arabs, Syrians, Greeks, and Romans, (we might add the 
Germans and English.) Still that cannot surely be reckoned 
as a Hebrew idiom, which is also employed by the best writers 
of other nations.” He proceeds to give various examples of 
the usage,—among which are, from Cicero, Illud quod supra 
scripsi, ¿d tibi confirmo; from Sallust, Sed urbana plebes, ea 
vero præceps ierat; from Thucydides, “the most Attic of all 
Greek writers,” t@ 0&8 ‘Inmozpdtec Övre mept to Ayheov, we 
ant@ 7nyreOn 5 and concludes by saying, “The construction 
in all these usages is evidently the same as in Matt. iv. 16, 
VD ONN sve 2 oxvine B12 

Michaelis remarked sharply, but not without cause, on this 
tendency to discover Hebraisms in New Testament Scripture, 
“Tt is extraordinary, that those very persons who are least 
acquainted with the Hebrew are the most inclined to discover 
Hebraisms; and it has been as fashionable, as it is convenient, 
to ascribe the difficulty of every passage to an Oriental idiom.” 
(Intro. iv. 6.) Yet he has not himself altogether escaped the 
contagion ; for we find him, in the same chapter, ranking some 
things as Hebraisms, and giving them on that ground a false 
rendering, which ought to be taken in their strictly Greek 
meaning; for example, e¢¢ vīxoç, in 1 Cor. xv. 54, which he 
designates “a harsh Hebraism” signifying “ for ever,” while 
really the proper import is best given by the literal rendering, 
“into victory,” t. e., towards this as the end aimed at—death 
being viewed as the great enemy, with whose swallowing up 
the final victory comes. Gerard, (Bib. Criticism, p. 54,) as 
usual, follows Michaelis in this; and, along with many others 
then and since, he also gives (7a, in the sense of thing, as a 
Hebraism, in such passages as Luke i. 87, ii. 15; Acts v. 32. 
But it always bears the sense of word or saying, or of things 
only in so far as they have become matters of discourse. 
Thus, at Luke i. 37, the exact rendering undoubtedly is, “ No 
word shall be impossible with God;” and hence the verb is 
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in the future, ddvvacyae, pointing to the futurity of the ac- 
complishment, as compared with the period when the word 
was spoken. 

(2.) Then, while we should thus beware of multiplying He- 
braisms in the New Testament beyond what really exist, we 
should, in the second place, also beware, in handling what 
really are such, and the peculiarities generally of the New 
Testament dialect, of setting them down as mere extravagan- 
cies, or barbarous departures from a proper diction. On the 
contrary, we should endeavour to ascertain the idea in which 
they originated, and get at the precise shade of meaning, or 
aspect of a subject, which they set before us. This ds the 
course, as Winer remarks, which has latterly been taken by 
grammarians in their investigations concerning the Greek 
language: “The idea which gave rise to each particular form 
has been accurately apprehended, and its various uses reduced 
to the primary signification. The language thus becomes a 
directly refiected image of the Greek thought, as a living idiom. 
One does not stop at the mere externals, but there is a refe- 
rence of each form and inflexion of the language to the think- 
ing soul, and an effort to apprehend it in its existence in the 
mind itself. For a long time Biblical philologists took no no- 
tice of these elucidations of Greek grammar and lexicography. 
They followed Viger and Storr, and separated themselves en- 
tirely from the profane philologists, under the impression that 
the New Testament Greek, being Hebraistic, could not be an 
object of such philological investigations. No one believed 
that the Hebrew, like every other language, admitted and re- 
quired a rational mode of treatment. The rational view is 
now gaining ground. It is believed that the ultimate reasons 
of the phenomena of the Hebrew must be sought out in the 
nation’s modes of thought; and, above all, that a plain, sim- 
ple people could not contravene the laws of all human lan- 
guage. It is no longer, therefore, considered proper to give 
a preposition diverse meanings, according to one’s own plea- 
sure, in a context superficially examined. Nor must it be 
supposed that a Hebrew, instead of ‘this is my brother,’ could 
say pleonastically, ‘this is of my brother,’ or ‘ this is in the 
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wise man,’ instead of ‘ this is a wise man;’ but the origin of 
changes so contrary to rule must be sought for in the speaker’s 
mode of thought, as with every rational being each deviation 
has its reason.’’-—(Idioms, pp. 19, 20.) 

This, it will be understood, is said simply of the manner in 
which deviations of the kind here referred to should be con- 
sidered and explained; and determines nothing as to what 
may be called the comparative pureness and elegance of the 
diction, or the reverse. In some of them, possibly, the thought 
expressed may be cast into a form, which is not justified by 
the usage of the most correct writers, nor accordant with the 
native idioms of the language; but possibly also there may 
be no real departure from these ;—and the apparent devia- 
tion, or peculiarity, may lie in the thought expressed being 
somewhat different from what a superficial consideration, or a 
common point of view, might be apt to suggest. Such, no 
doubt, will be found sometimes to be the case. But the ques- 
tion at present has respect, not simply, nor indeed so much to 
the purity of the diction, as to the proper and rational mode 
of explaining its real or apparent peculiarities. These should, 
in every case, be considered with reference to the specific cir- 
cumstances and mental habits of the writer. And had they 
been so—hac due regard been paid to the considerations which 
have just been advanced—not only would many senseless and 
improper laxities have been spared from our grammars, lexi- 
cons, and commentaries, but the received text also of the New 
Testament and our authorized version would have been in a 
better state than they at present are. Schleusner’s Lexicon 
of the New Testament, and Macknight’s Commentary on the 
Epistles, may be referred to as specimens, out of the more 
learned class, which egregiously err in the respect now men- 
tioned, more especially in the laxity with which they render 
the prepositions and the particles of the New Testament Greck. 
For example, in Schleusner, the prepositions ef¢ and èv have 
ascribed to them, the one 24, the other no fewer than 30, dis- 
tinct uses and meanings; and, though Macknight does not 
carry it quite so far, yet, from the diverse and disconnected 
senses he puts upon them in his Preliminary Essays, it seems 
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as if, when handled by a Hellenistic Jew, these prepositions 
might express almost any relation whatever. Lic, as it hap- 
pens, may be into or in, concerning or with, against, before, 
by, in order to, among, at, towards, or it may stand without 
any definite meaning—as a mere expletive—and had better 
been wanted. So also with év.} 

Of course, in the writings of the New Testament, as in all 
popular productions, there is a considerable freedom in the 
use of such parts of speech—especially in what are called preg- 
nant constructions and current phrases—yet never without a 
respect to the fundamental meaning of the word—never with 
a total abnegation and disregard of this. Thus, in the New 
Testament, as with Greek writers generally, the preposition 
elc is not unfrequently coupled with verbs of rest, and hence 
comes to be rendered as if it were ¢v:—as Matt. ii. 23, xato- 
xnosv sic nów Aeyouerny Nalaped; Acts viii. 40, Oaie 
cboé0y elc *ACwrov; John i. 18, ó dy ete tov xoAroy tod lart- 
po¢. But in all such cases there is an implied reference to 
the preceding motion towards the place indicated, or some sort 
of terminal relation to it. Thus, in the examples noticed, we 
must explain, in the first, having gone so far as to the city 
called Nazareth, having entered into it, he dwelt there; in 
the second, Philip was found as far as Azotus, carried thither, 
and so at it; in the third, He that is (viz. set, who has His 
proper place of being) into the bosom of the Father, so close, 
so deep into the personal indwelling, and union with, the Fa- 
ther. In none of the cases is there properly an interchange 
of one preposition for another; but a complex thought is ut- 
tered in an abbreviated and elliptical form. 

In many cases of this description, however, it is only by a 
comment that the full and proper meaning can be brought out, 
and in a simple translation it is scarcely possible to keep up 
the peculiarity of the original. But there are others, in which 
that was perfectly possible, and in which our authorized ver- 
sion has suffered from the too p t hotion of | ' Hebraistic 
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occasional corruptions. Under those of the latter description 
we may point to Rev. ii. 14, where the undoubtedly correct 
reading of what is said of Balaam is, òc edtdacxey tW Baix 
Palsy oxdvdahoy èvóroy tõ» viðv ‘Iopand; but which, from 
the apparent anomaly of the verb &òdáoxzw being coupled with 
a noun in the dative, for its direct object, (as was supposed,) 
the resort was made by grammarians and commentators to 
Hebrew usage, according to which it was alleged the dative 
was put for the accusative; and certain copyists went a step 
further, and, taking the dative for an error, substituted the 
accusative in its place, which is the reading of the received 
text—cov Bakax. It is not a Hebraism, however, to couple 
such a verb with the dative; the Greek and Hebrew usage 
here entirely correspond; and that John was perfectly cogni- 
santof the Greek usage is manifest from his coupling the same 
verb with an accusative in ver. 20, as in every other instance, 
in which he has placed a noun in regimen with it, except the 
one before us, (John vii. 85, vill. 2, 28, ix. 34, xiv. 26; 1 
John ii. 27, thrice.) This sufficiently shows, that the dative 
in Rev. ii. 14 is put, not by oversight or from the usage of a 
foreign idiom merely, but on purpose; that it is what gram- 
marians call the dativus commodi, indicating that what was 
done, was done, not upon the individual concerned, but in his 
interest—not that Balaam taught Balak, (as in the English 
version,) but that he taught for Balak, on his account and in 
his behalf, to cast a stumbling-block before the children of 
Israel. We are not, in short, told whom he taught, though 
we know from the history it was the people of Balak, but for 
whose advantage he did so; he taught in the service of the 
king of Moab, not of the God of Israel. 

We must refer to a few other passages, in which, though 
the received text remains correct, the authorized version has 
missed the precise shade.of meaning by giving way to the idea 
of laxity on the part of the original writers. Thus, in the 
prayer of the converted malefactor, Luke xxiii. 42, Remember 
me when Thou comest èv r7 Baacletz cov—not into Thy king- 
dom, which might seem to point to the glory into which the 
Lord was presently going to enter—but in Thy kingdom, viz., 
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when the time comes for Thee to take to Thyself Thy great 
power and to reign among men; for this future manifestation 
of glory was undoubtedly what the faith of the penitent man 
anticipated and sought to share in, not the glory which lay 
within the vail, which only the answer of Christ brought within 
the ken of his spiritual vision. The same preposition has also 
been unhappily translated in another important passage—Phil. 
li. 10, a èv tq dvopate ’Iyoov—not at, but in the name of 
Jesus, every knee should bow; in it as the ground and prin- 
ciple of the act, not at its mere enunciation. Again in Eph. 
ili. 19, “That ye may be filled etc mõ» tò tinowpa tod Oeov,” 
not strictly with, which would imply an infinite recipiency, 
but ¿nto all the fulness of God—lifted, like empty vessels, 
into the boundless pleroma of Godhead, that ye may take to 
the full re ake your desires, and the measure of your 
capacity. So, again, in 2 Pet. i. 3, where God is said to have 
given to us all things pertaining to life and godliness, through 
the knowledge of Him zahéoartoc jude dea oys xat dpetic, 
who called us—not, as in our version, to glory and virtue, 
which puts a most arbitrary and unauthorized sense upon the 
àd, and converts, besides, the means into the end—but by or 
through glory and virtue—namely, the glory and virtue, the 
divine energy exhibited in the way and manner, in which we 
are called of God, in consequence of which, as is. presently 
added, there have also been given to us exceeding great and 
precious promises; the promises are so great and precious, 
because the call conducting to them was so distinguished by 
divine power and glory. The very next verse but one of the 
same epistle, ver. 5, furnishes another example of unfortunate 
laxity in the translation, which in consequence misses the 
precise shade of thought expressed in the original: the words, 
xal aùtò todto Os, rendered, ‘ And besides this,’ —altogether 
sinking the adversative particle 02, and mistaking also the 
force of the adverbial accusative aùòrò roto. The object of 
the clause, is partly to suggest a difference, and partly to 
mention an agreement, between what precedes and what fol- 
lows: ‘And on this very account indeed,” or “but for this 
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These are only a few specimens out of many, that might be 
adduced, of the evil that too long and generally prevailed, of 
supposing that the sacred writers of the New Testament were 
so Hebraistic, or otherwise so peculiar in their use of words 
and phrases, that any sort of license might at times be taken 
with their language. It is but rarely that the evil discovers 
itself in the authorized version, and within narrow limits, com- 
pared with what has appeared often in later versions and com- 
mentaries. But it is still occasionally found there; and spe- 
_ cial notice has been taken of it, not for the purpose of dispa- 
raging that version, which, as a whole, is so admirable, but 
in order to show, how even there, when the proper line has 
‘been deviated from, and with the best intentions, the effect 
has only been to substitute one shade of meaning for another 
—a meaning that could only at first view have seemed the 
natural and proper one, for another more accordant both 
with the idioms of the language and with the truth of things. 


V. To pass now, however, from the real or alleged Hebra- 
isms of the New Testament, we may mention as another cha- 
racteristic feature of its diction, that which it occasionally de- 
rives from the new ideas and relations introduced by the-.gos- 
pel. These of necessity called into existence a class of ex- 
pressions, not in themselves absolutely new, but still fraught 
with an import which could not attach to them as used by any 
heathen writer, nor even in the production of any Greek- 
speaking Jew prior to the birth of Christ. With the marvel- 
lous events of the gospel age, a fresh spring-time opened for 
the world; old things passed away, all things became new; 
and the change which took place in the affairs of the Divine 
kingdom could not fail to impress itself on those words and 
forms of expression, which bore respect to what had then for 
the first time come properly into being. In so far as the terms 
employed might embody the distinctive facts or principles of 
Christianity, their former and common usage could only in 
part exhibit the sense now acquired by them; for the full 
depth and compass of meaning belonging to them in their new 
application, we must look to the New Testament itself, com- 
paring one passage with another, and viewing the language 
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used in the light of the great things which it brings to our 
apprehension. 

When handling such terms as those now referred to, it is 
peculiarly necessary to understand and apply aright the fun- 
damental principles of language, as to the relation in which 
the spoken word stands to the internal thought, of which it 
serves as the expression. ‘‘ Language,” it has been justly 
said,’ “is the outward appearance of the intellect of nations: 
their language is their intellect, and their intellect their lan- 
guage; we cannot sufficiently identify the two. . . . Un- 
derstanding and speaking are only two different effects of the 
same power of speech.” In confirmation of this statement, 
we may point to the twofold meaning of the Greek word ddyoc, 
which denotes alike the internal and the external reason— 
either reason as exércising itself and forming conceptions in 
the mind itself, (Aovo¢ évded@ecoc,) or reason coming forth into 
formal proposition, and embodying itself in the utterance of 
human speech, (Aoyvo¢ zpogoptzoc)—comprising, therefore, in 
one term, what the Latins, with their more objective and re- 
alistic tendencies, took two words to express—ratio and oratio. 
Now, as the external reason, or reason embodied in the form 
of spoken or written words, ought to be the exact image of 
the internal, a correct representation of the thoughts and con- 
ceptions of the mind, so, in proportion as these thoughts and 
conceptions vary, the language employed to express them 
must present a corresponding variation; and if the same terms 
are retained, which may have been previously in use, there 
must be infused into them a somewhat new and more specific 
import. To some extent this is done, even in comparatively 
common circumstances, and as the result of individual thought 
and feeling; for speech, as has also been well said by the 
writer just referred to, ‘acquires its last definiteness only 
from the individual. No one assigns precisely the same mean- 
ing to a word that another does, and a shade of meaning, be 
it ever so slight, ripples on, like a circle in the water, through 
the entirety of language.” That is—for the sentiment must 
be understood with such a limitation—it will so perpetuate 


1 William Von Humboldt, quoted in Donaldson’s Cratylus, p. 56. 
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and diffuse itself, if circumstances favour it, and the particu- 
lar shade of meaning introduced is one not confined to too 
narrow a sphere of thought, not merely local or temporary, 
but requiring, by the exigencies of human thought, to have 
an abiding place in its medium of communication. Whenever 
that is the case, it will certainly ripple on like a wave, widen- 
ing and enlarging its range, till it has embraced the whole 
field. 

Such peculiarly has been the case in respect to those terms, 
which the great events of gospel history served to bring into 
general use, and through which expression is given to some 
of the more distinctive ideas and relations of gospel times. 
Among the foremost of these is the phrase, Saoeleta tov Ozov, 
or TOY oùpayõy—a phrase composed of words perfectly fami- 
liar to all accustomed to the Greek tongue, but, as applied to 
the state of things introduced by Christ, and growing out of 
the events of His earthly career, expressive of ideas essentially 
novel to heathen minds, and but partially possessed even by 
Jewish. We can have no doubt about its origin, and the rea- 
son of its employment in this connexion. It points back to 
those prophecies of the Old Testament, in which promise was 
made of a king and kingdom, that should unite heaven and 
earth, God and man, in another way than could be done by 
a merely human administration; and especially to the prophe- 
cies of Daniel, in ch. ii. and vii., where, after a succession of 
kingdoms, all earthly in their origin, and ungodly in their 
spirit and aims, the Divine purpose was announced, of a king- 
dom that should be set up by the God of heaven, and that 
should never be destroyed—a kingdom imaged by one like a 
Son of man coming in the clouds of heaven, and destined to 
be possessed by the saints of the Most High. Some notion 
might, therefore, be obtained of the import of the expression, 
by those who were acquainted with Old Testament Scripture; 
yet only a vague and imperfect one, as the precise nature of 
the kingdom, and its distinctive characteristics could only 
be correctly understood, when they were brought clearly to 
light by the facts and revelations of the gospel. The general 
unbelief and apostacy of the Jewish people, after Christ came, 
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showed how little previous intimations had served to bring 
them properly acquainted with the nature of the kingdom; 
and both that, and the palpable errors and mistakes regard- 
ing it, which frequently discovered themselves even among 
the followers of Christ, but too clearly proved how difficult it 
was for the minds of men to rise to a just apprehension of 
the subject. The difficulty, no doubt, chiefly arose from the 
imperfect earthly forms under which the prophetic Spirit had 
presented it to their view, and from the not unnatural ten- 
dency in their minds to shape their idea of it too much after 
the monarchies and governments of this world, which kept 
them from realizing the change in spirit, aim, and administra- 
tion, involved in the divine character of its Head. But as 
soon as the true idea came to be realized, and the kingdom 
in its real properties began to take root in the world, asa na- 
tural result, the ner Paodsta tod Oco, which gave ex- 
pression to the idea, became informed, we oe say, with a 
new meaning, and bore a sense which it were vain to look for 
any where but in the writings of the New Testament. Even 
there the sense which it bears is not quite uniform; for in a 
subject so complex, and branching out into so many interests 
and relations, the expression could not fail to be used some- 
times with more immediate reference to one aspect of the 
matter, and sometimes to another. This is clearly the case 
in the parables, wherea manifold variety is found in the images 
employed to represent the kingdom of God, with the view 
of presenting under diverse, though perfectly consistent and 
harmonious representations, a comprehensive exhibition of 
the truth respecting it:—some (as in the parable of the mus- 
tard-seed) pointing more to its growth from small beginnings; 
others, (as in the parables of the ten virgins and the husband- 
man,) to its final issues in evil and good, according to the part 
taken on earth by its members; others, again, to its internal 
principles of administration, (as the parable of the talents, or 
of the labourers in the vineyard ;) to its external means and 
agencies, with the diversified results springing from them (as 
the parables of the sower, the tares and wheat, the fishing- 
net;) or to the relation of the members of the kingdom to its 
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Divine Head, and to each other, (as the parable of the unfor- 
giving servant.) But with all this variety in the use of the 
expression, two ideas are never lost sight of, which in truth 
form the two most prominent things connected with it, ViZ., 
those of a Divine king on the one hand, and of human sub- 
jects on the other—the one ordering, providing, directing, 
and controlling all; the other, according to the line of con- 
duct they pursue, receiving at His hand blessing or cursing, 
life or death. 

If these remarks are kept in view, there will appear no need 
for dividing (as Dr. Campbell, for example, does, in his preli- 
minary Dissertations and Translation of the Gospels) and ren- 
dering Baccleia tay obpavay sometimes the reign of heaven, 
and sometimes the kingdom of heaven. This is not only un- 
necessary, but fitted also to mislead; since it gives, whenever 
the word reign is used instead of kingdom, only a partial and 
imperfect representation of the proper idea. It was one of 
the prevailing tendencies of Campbell’s mind—a mind cer- 
tainly of great penetration, of remarkable clearness of per- 
ception, of much philosophical acumen, and singular perspi- 
cacity in thought and diction—partly in consequence of these 
very excellencies, it was a tendency in his mind to make pre- 
cision, rather than fulness of meaning his aim; and for the 
sake of that precision, both in his preliminary Dissertations 
and his Notes, he often seizes only a part of the meaning, 
couched under a particular phrase or expression, and exhibits 
that as the whole. This is, indeed, the most’ characteristic 
and general defect of his work on the Gospels, which, notwith- 
standing that defect, however, and a few others that might be 
named, is well entitled to a perusal. It was the tendency now 
referred to which led Dr. Campbell to substitute so often the 
word reign for that of the kingdom of heaven, on the ground, 
that the expression most commonly relates to that “sort of 
dominion,” as he terms it, which is understood by the dispen- 
sation of grace, brought in by the Gospel; while the phrase, 
“kingdom of heaven,” he thinks, properly indicates ‘the state 
of perfect felicity to be enjoyed in the world to come.” Now, 
this is to divide what Scripture seeks to preserve entire, and 
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fixes the mind too exclusively on a part merely of the idea, 
which it ought to associate with the expression. It was never 
intended that we should think of the Messiah’s kingdom as 
having to do merely with the inner man, and, for the present, 
laying claim only to a sway over the thonshis and affections 
of the mind. His kingdom, according to its scriptural idea, 
is no more a divided empire, than He is Himself a divided 
person. It comprehends the external as well as the internal 
—although, from having its seat in the latter, it is most fre- 
quently depicted with special relation to this; but still it com- 
prehends both, and embraces eternity as well as time—though 
its condition, now on this side, now on that, may at times be 
brought most prominently into view. But even in those pas- 
sages, in which it paints to the present mixed state, and im- 
perfect administration of the affairs of the kingdom, we should 
take nothing from the full import of the expression, but retain 
it in its completeness; as it serves to keep before the Church 
the idea of a kingdom in the proper sense, and to prompt her 
to long for, and aim at, its realization. 

We have dwelt at the greater length on this particular ex- 
ample, as it is one of considerable moment, and it affords an 
intelligible and ready explanation of the peculiarity with which 
it has been here associated. But it is only one of a class be- 
longing to the same category: such as dwy pedhov, dcxazodvab a, 
Ocxazoabyy, ebayyelifw, Çw and Odvarocg (understood spiri- 
tually,) xAjacc, pootipeov, vopos, mandxdyto<, Ktottc, Tijpwpa, 
yds, ydpropa, mvevarixec, buyexos. All these, and, perhaps, 
several others that might be named, are used in New Testa- 
ment Scripture with the same radical meaning, indeed, as 
elsewhere; but, at the same time, with so much of a specific 
character derived from the great truths and principles of the 
Gospel, that their New Testament import must be designated 
as peculiar. 


VI. Once more, it may be given as a still further note of 
distinction characteristic of the New Testament Greek, that, 
while there are peculiarities of the several kinds already de- 
scribed, distinguishing the language as a whole, there are also 
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peculiarities distinguishing the Greek of one writer from that 
of another—words and phrases used by one and not used by 
the others, or used in a manner peculiar to himself. There is 
an individual, as well as a general, impress on the language. 
And if, as in the class last mentioned, a special regard must 
be had to the revelations and writings of the New Testament 
as a whole, there should, in the class now under consideration, 
be a like regard had to the writings of the particular person 
by whom the expressions are more peculiarly employed. 

The terms belonging to this class are not of so extensive a 
range as some of the preceding ones; and they are to be found 
chiefly in two writers of the New Testament—the, Apostles 
Paul and John. In the writings of John we meet with vari- 
ous expressions, which, as used by him, are almost peculiar 
to himself: such as dA7@eca, in the specific sense of denoting 
what is emphatically the truth—the truth of the Gospel; moce» 
Tiy ddyGecav, in the sense of giving practical exhibition of that 
truth; verry O7vae dvwGer, or èx tod Oe0d; ó Ayos, as a perso- 
nal designation of the Saviour in respect to his divine nature 
and relationship; ó Adyo¢ tic Cw, 0 povoyevng vidc, 6 mand- 
zAntoc, dpywv tov xoopov, goyeatae eliç TÒ» xoapoy, etc. In 
like manner, there is a set of phrases nearly as peculiar to the 
Apostle Paul: such as ypdyya put in contrast to zyebua, àro- 
Ovýaxsw tet, Ocxacodabar, Enya aapxoc, xavi XTi, TiApwpa. 
TOV Ocod, voyo èv Tots peleo, otavoova0ae twi, otocysta (taken 
in a figurative sense of rudimental principles,) cUzoc, ete. 

We refrain at present from entering on the examination of 
any of these peculiar forms of expression—the greater part of 
which, viewed simply in themselves, properly belong to some 
of the preceding classes, and are now mentioned only as con- 
nected with a further peculiarity—their exclusive or prevail- 
ing use by particular writers. And as they undoubtedly ac- 
quired this further peculiarity from some mental idiosyncrasy 

- on the part of the person using them, or from some determi: 
native influences connected with the circumstance of his posi- 
tion, these ought, as far as possible, to be ascertained, that 
the several expressions may be considered from that point of 
view, which was held by the writer, and may be interpreted 
in accordance with the laws of thought under which he wrote. 


‘ 
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SECTION THIRD. 


COLLATERAL SOURCES FOR DETERMINING THE SENSE AND EXPLAIN- 
ING THE PECULIARITIES OF NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE. 


OUR attention has hitherto been confined to the original 
language itself of the New Testament, and to the things which 
concern both its general character and its more distinctive 
peculiarities. In considering these, it has been implied, ra- 
ther than formally stated, that for the correct and critical 
study of the writings of the New Testament, there must have 
been acquired a competent acquaintance, not only with the 
common dialect of the later Greek, but also with the idioms 
of the Hebrew tongue, and with that combination of Greek 
and Hebrew idioms, which appears in the Septuagint version 
of the Old Testament. In this version all the leading pecu- 
liarities, as well of the later Greek as of the Hebraistic style, 
which have been noticed in connexion with the language of 
the New Testament, are to be found; and some of them, those 
especially of the Hebraistic class, in greater abundance, and 
in bolder relief, than in the writings of the New Testament. 
In regard to the earlier portions of the Septuagint, this has 
been exhibited with scholarly acumen and precision in a late 
publication by the younger Thiersch (De Pentateuchi Versione 
Alexandrina, Libri Tres, 1851,) to which reference has already 
been made. Considerable use has long been made of the 
materials supplied by the Hebrew Bibles and the Septuagint 
for illustrating the diction of the New Testament in some of 
the more learned commentaries; particularly those of Grotius, 
Wetstein, Koppe, Kuinoel, and the more recent commentaries 
both of this country and the Continent. Some additional ser- 
vice has been rendered in the same line by the Editio Helle- 
nistica of the New Testament of Mr. Grinfield, which is de- 
voted to the single purpose of collecting under each verse ex- 
amples of the same or of similar words and phrases occurring 
in the Septuagint, and other writings of the period. he 
Lexicons also of Biel and Schleusner, and, above all, the 
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Grammar of Winer, have contributed to establish and eluci- 
date the connexion between the Greek of the New Testament 
and of the Septuagint, and the characteristics of the dialect 
in which they are written. All this, however, has respect to 
the elements of the subject under consideration; it bears di- 
rectly upon the form and structure of the language itself of 
the New Testament; so that, without a ceftain knowledge of 
the one, there can be no accurate and discriminating know- 
ledge of the other. But there are also certain collateral sources 
of information, from which incidental and supplementary aid 
may be derived, to illustrate both the phraseology and some 
of the more characteristic notices and allusions of New Testa- 
ment Scripture. These we must now briefly describe, with 
the view of indicating the nature and amount of the aid to be 
derived from them, before entering on the examination of spe- 
cific rules and principles of interpretation.’ 


I. The sources that may be said to lie nearest to the inspired 
writings, and which should first be named, are the contempo- 
rary Jewish writers, who used the Greek language. These 
are simply two—Philo and Josephus; the former, there is rea- 
son to believe, born about a quarter of a century before Christ, 
though he appears to have outlived the Saviour; and the other 
fully as much later. The birth of Josephus is assigned to A.D. 
37. In awstrictly exegetical respect, little help, comparatively, 
is to be obtained from the first of these writers. Philo was 
much more of a philosopher than a religionist; and living in 
Alexandria, and ambitious mainly of ranking with its men of 
higher culture, both his sentiments and his style stood at a 
wide distance from those peculiar to the writers of the New 
Testament. Even in respect to the points, in which his 
writings bear a kind of formal resemblance to those of the 
Apostle John, in the use of a few terms relating to the Being 
and operations of Godhead, no real advance has been made 

1 Jt should be borne in mind by those who are entering on the prosecution 
of such studies, that the Septuagint is far from being a close translation, and 
that those commentators and grammarians, who have proceeded on the prin- 


ciple of always finding in it the key to the exact meaning of particular words 
and phrases, are by no means to be trusted. 
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by the efforts that have been put forth to interpret the one 
by the other. It has turned out rather—the more carefully 
the subject has been examined—that as their conceptions of 
divine things were essentially different, so their language, even 
when it seems most nearly coincident, is by no means agreed; 
and little more has resulted from such comparative investiga- 
tions than learned disputations about the meanings of words 
and phrases, which sometimes look as if they yielded what was 
sought, but again deny it. As for the principles of interpre- 
tation adopted by Philo, they have, indeed, a close enough 
affinity with what is found in many of the Fathers of the third 
and fourth centuries, but are by no means to be identified with 
those sanctioned by the writers of the New Testament. Such 
deliverances, therefore, as the following of Ernesti, which has 
often in substance been repeated since—“ Philo is particularly 
useful in illustrating the allegorical and mystical reasonings, 
` so much used by St. Paul” —must be rejected as groundless, 
and fitted to lead ina wrong direction. The statement is made 
by Ernesti with apparent moderation, as it is again in recent 
times by Klausen,? with the view simply of pointing attention 
to Philo as a master in that kind of allegorizing, which was 
pursued especially by the Apostle Paul—not that Paul was 
actually conversant with the writings of the Alexandrian, and 
followed in his wake. This latter is noted by Hrnesti as a 
fanciful extreme, advanced by Wetstein and some others, and 
is declared to be destitute of historical support; unnecessary 
also, since both Paul and Philo but imbibed the spirit of their 
age, and adopted a style of exposition which was already com- 
mon. In opposition to this view, we maintain, that the alle- 
gorizings of Philo and those, as well of the Jewish cabalists 
who preceded, as of the Christian theosophists who followed, 
belonged to another class than the so-called allegorical inter- 
pretations of the New Testament. The latter are not alle- 
gorical, in the distinctive sense of the term; they are not, as 
allegorical meanings properly are, adaptations of matters in 
one sphere of things to those of another essentially different, 
and consequently arbitrary and uncertain. On the contrary, 
1 Institutes, P. IIL, ch. 8. 2 Hermeneutik, pp. 96, 97. 
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they are applications of the truths and principles embodied 
in the institutions or events of preparatory dispensations to 
the corresponding events or institutions of an ultimate dispen- 
sation, to which, from the first, they stood intimately related. 
In short, they are typical explanations, as contradistinguished 
from allegorical, and have nothing about them of the caprice 
and extravagance to which the others are liable. But as we 
have ed this elsewhere,! it is needless to do more 
here than ee the confusion of ideas, on which this assimila- 
tion of Paul and Philo is grounded, and declaim against the 
dishonour which is thereby done to the character of the apo- 
stolic teaching. 

So far, therefore, as Philo is concerned, there is little to be 
reaped from his writings for the exposition of New Testament 
Scripture; his language, his style of thought, and his manner 
of dealing with Old Testament Scripture, all move in different 
channels from those followed by the apostles; and his refer- 
ences also to existing manners and circumstances are extremely 
few and unimportant. In this last respect, however, his con- 
temporary Josephus may justly be said to compensate for the 
defect of Philo. A man of affairs, and bent on transmitting 
to posterity an account of what he knew and understood of the 
events of his times, as well as of former generations, his writings 
abound with details, which are calculated to throw light on, at 
least, the historical parts of the New Testament. In the 
words of Lardner, who has done more than any other person 
to turn to valuable account the notices of Josephus, “ He has 
recorded the history of the Jewish people in Judea and else- 
where, and particularly the state of things in Judea during 
the ministry of our Saviour and His apostles; whereby he has 
wonderfully confirmed, though without intending it, the ve- 
racity and the ability of the evangelical writers, and the truth 
of their history.”? It was for the richness of materials in 
this respect, contained in the writings of Josephus, that Mi- 
chaelis strongly recommended a diligent study of his works, 
from the beginning of Herod’s reign to the end of the Jewish 


1 Typology of Scripture, vol. i., o. I., and App. B., 2 1. 
2 Works, vi. p. 502. 
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Antiquities, and spake of him as furnishing the very best com- 
mentary on the Gospels and the Acts. Of course, a com- 
- mentary so furnished could only have been of the external 
and historical kind, which too much accorded with the taste 
of Michaelis; but, in a revelation pre-eminently historical, the 
incidental light and attestations derived from such a source 
are not to be undervalued; and though, doubtless, the imper- 
fections in Josephus’ accounts, and what probably we may 
call his occasional errors and studied omissions (in respect to 
the subject of Christianity,) have given rise to some perplexi- 
ties, yet his writings, on the whole, have contributed greatly 
to elucidate and confirm the narratives of the New Testament. 
His style, however, which he aimed at having as pure as possi- 
ble, is of little service in illustrating the more peculiar idioms 
of Scripture; though, in regard to some of those common to 
it and the later Greek dialect, and the meaning also’ of par- 
ticular words and phrases, considerable benefit has accrued 
from the study of his productions. Two works, of about the 
middle of last century (the Observationes of Krebs, and the 
Specilegium of Ottius,) were specially directed to the elucida- 
tion of the New Testament from this source; and many of the 
examples adduced by them, with others gathered by subse- 
quent inquirers, have found their way into recent grammars 
and commentaries. 

It is proper to add, that there are questions on which even 
the silence’ of Josephus is instructive, and fairly warrants 
certain conclusions respecting the existing state of things in the 
apostolic age—for example, on the subject of Jewish proselyte- 
baptism; since, treating, as he does, of matters bearing upon 
the reception of proselytes, and remaining silent regarding 
any such practice, this, coupled with the like silence of Scrip- 
ture, is well nigh conclusive on the subject. (But see Disser- 
tation on fanritw in Part II.) Again, there are other points, 
chiefly of a formal or legal description, on which the testimony 
of Philo and Josephus runs counter to that delivered in the 
later Jewish writings; and in such cases, we need scarcely 
say, the testimony of those who lived when the Jewish institu- 


1 Introduction, vol. iii. P. 1, c. 9. 
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tions were actually in force is entitled to the greater weight. 
Nothing of this sort, however, has to be noted in connexion 
with New Testament affairs. 

IL. The next source of illustrative materals that falls to be 
noticed, is that supplied by the Jewish Rabbinical writings— 
writings composed near to the apostolic age, though subsequent 
to it, and composed, not in Greek, but in modern Hebrew. 
These writings consist of two main parts, the Mischna and the 
Gemara,—the Mischna being the text, viz., of the traditions 
about the law, and the Gemara the comments of learned men 
upon it. Two sets of comments grew up around it,—the one 
earlier, produced by the Palestinian Jews, and called, along 
with the Mischna, the Jerusalem Talmud; the other, origi- 
nating with the Chaldean Jews, and forming, with the Mischna, 
the Babylonian Talmud. It is important to bear in mind the 
ascertained or probable dates of these productions, in order to 
determine their relation to the writings of the New Testament. 
The Mischna being a compilation of traditional lore, may, of 
course, in many of its parts, be really more ancient than the 
Gospels; but as it was not committed to writing till the latter 
half of the second century after Christ, and probably even later 
than that,’ there can be no certainty as to the actual existence of 
particular portions of it before that period; and still more does 
this hold with the Talmudical comments, which were not pro- 
duced, the one till 800, and the other till 600 years after Christ. 
Besides, undoubted traces exist in these writings of references to 
the events of Gospel history, showing the posteriority of some 
of the things contained in them to that period; and if some, 
who can tell how many! They were, it must be remembered, 
the productions of men who wrote in the profoundest secrecy, 
and who, though not formally assuming a hostile attitude to- 
wards the Christian cause, could not but be conscious of a 
certain influence from the great events of the Gospel and the 
writings of apostolic men. 

There are few ancient writings extant, perhaps, that con- 
tain a larger proportion of ar may be called rubbish than 
these Talmudical productions. Lightfoot speaks of the stu- 


1 See Prideaux, Connexion, at B. o. 446; Lightfoot’s Opera, i., p. 869. 
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penda inanitas et vafrities of the subjects discussed in them, 
and says of them generally, nugis ubique scatent. There is 
the more reason that we should cherish feelings of gratitude 
and admiration toward him, and such men (in particular the 
Buxtorfs, Bochart, Vitringa, Surenhusius, Schoettgen,) who, 
with the simple desire of finding fresh illustrations of the 
meaning of sacred Scripture, have encountered the enormous 
labour, and the painful discipline, of mastering such a litera- 
ture, and culling from it the comparatively few passages which 
bear on the elucidation of the Word of God. They have un- 
doubtedly, by so doing, rendered important service to the 
cause of Biblical learning; although it must also be confessed, 
that a very considerable proportion of the passages adduced 
might as well have been left in their original quarries, and 
that some have been turned to uses which have been preju- 
dicial, rather than advantageous, to the right understanding 

of Seeiptiirė: The special benefit derived from them has been 
in respect to ancient rites and usages, the meaning of Ara- 
maic expressions occasionally occurring in New Testament 
Scripture, the synagogal institution and worship, and the state 
of things generally in the closing period of the Jewish com- 
monwealth, to which so many allusions are made. But in 
respect to the points in which the Scriptures of the New Tes- 
tament may be said to differ from those of the Old—the doc- 
trines, for example, relating to the person of Messiah, His 
peculiar office and work, the characteristics of the Christian 
community, etc.—nothing definite can be learned from the 
Rabbinical sources under consideration. Endless quotations 
have been made from them, apparently favouring the Christian 
views; but it were quite easy to match them with others of an 
opposite description; so that all belonging to this department 
was evidently but idle talk or free speculation. In regard 
also to the treatment of Scripture—especially the method of 
expounding and applying it to things, with which it might 
seem to have no very direct connexion—this, which Surenhu- 
sius (in his BeBhog Karadhayys) and Eisenmenger (in his 
Entwecktes Judentum) have shown to be so much the practice 
with the Rabbinical Jews, and which rationalistic interpreters 
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have so often sought to connect also with the writers of the 
New Testament, must be held to be altogether foreign to the 
territory of inspiration. It was quite natural to the Talmud- 
ists and their followers; for they could find separate meanings 
not only in every sentence, but in every word, and even letter 
of Scripture, and in the numerical relations of these to each 
other. With them, therefore, Scripture admitted of manifold 
senses and applications, of which some might be ever so re- 
mote from the natural import and bearing. But apostles and 
evangelists belonged to another school; and when they apply 
Old Testament Scripture to a circumstance or event in Gospel 
times, it must be in the fair and legitimate sense of the terms; 
otherwise, their use of it could not be justified as a handling 
of the Word of God in simplicity and godly sincerity. 

We may add, that on points of natural history the Talmuds 
seem just about as capricious guides as on texts of Scripture. 
The writers would appear to have wantoned sometimes with 
the field of nature around them, much as they did with the 
volume of God’s revelation in their hands; and to have found 
in it what no one has been able to find but themselves. A 
fitting specimen of this peculiarity may be seen in the quota- 
tions produced by Lightfoot in connexion with the cursing of 
the fruitless fig tree. Among other wonderful things about 
fig trees there noticed, mention is made of-a kind which bore 
fruit, indeed, every year, though it only came to maturity on 
the third; so that three crops, in different stages of progress, 
might be seen on it at once; and on this notable piece of na- 
tural history an explanation of the evangelical narrative is 
presented. In such matters it is greatly safer to trust the 
accounts of scientific naturalists and travellers than Jewish 
Rabbis; and when they report the existence of such figs in 
Palestine, it will be time enough to consider what aid may be 
derived from the information, to illustrate the narrative referred 
to. Meanwhile, no great loss is sustained; for the narrative 
admits, without it, of a perfectly satisfactory explanation. 

There are points, however, of another kind, in respect to 
which this species of learning is not unfrequently applied, not 
so properly for purposes of elucidation, as with the view of 
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showing how the teaching of the Gospel appropriated to itself 
elements and forms of instruction already existing in the Jew- 
ish schools. Here the question of priority is of some moment; 
and though the things themselves remain the same, their re- 
lative character is materially affected, according as the priority 
may appear to have belonged to the authors of the Gemara, ` 
or to the originators of Christianity. The teaching of our 
Lord, for example, by parables, is certainly one of the most 
distinctive features of His public ministry; and, accordingly, 
when He began more formally to employ it, the Evangelist 
Matthew saw in it the realization of a prophetic utterance 
(Matt. xiii. 35;) nor can any one attentively read the Gospels, 
without discerning in the parables the most impressive image 
of the mind of Jesus. But this impression is apt to be con- 
siderably: weakened by the array of quotations sometimes pro- 
duced from those Rabbinical sources, to show how the Jewish 
teachers delighted in the use of parables, and even exhibiting 
some of our Lord’s choicest parables as in the main copies of 
what is found in the Talmud.’ The same thing has also been 
done in regard to the Lord’s Prayer; so that not only its 
commencing address, ‘Our Father which art in heaven,” but 
nearly all that follows, is given as a series of extracts from 
Jewish forms of devotion. Now, this style of exposition pro- 
ceeds on a gratuitous assumption; it takes for granted that 
the existing forms in the Talmud were there before they were 
in the Gospels,—and, of course, that the Rabbinical gave the 
tone to the Christian, rather than the Christian to the Rabbi- 
nical. The reverse is what the palpable facts of the case tend 
to establish. The prayers of the synagogues before the Chris- 
tian era were doubtless moulded after the devotional parts of 
the Old Testament, and to a large extent composed of these. 
But in none of them does the suppliant, even in his most ele- 
vated moments, rise to the filial cry of “My Father in hea- 
ven;” it was the distinctive glory of the Gospel to bring in 
this spirit of adoption; and the theological as well as the his- 
torical probability, is in favour of the supposition, that Rabbis 


' 1 Lightfoot, Horse Heb. on Matt. vi. xiii.; and Schoettgen, Hors Heb. on 
Matt, xx. xxi., Luke xv. 
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here followed in the wake of Jesus, not Jesus in the wake of 
Rabbis. The same probability holds equally in regard to the 
parables. The parabolical form, possibly, to some extent ap- 
peared among the earlier traditional lore of the Jews; for it 
is not unknown in Old Testament Scripture; but the parable, 
"` guch as it is found in the teaching of our Lord, bears on it the 
impress of originality; and the few straggling specimens that 
have been produced from Rabbinical sources, nearly identical 
with those of Christ, may confidently be pronounced to be 
the echoes of the latter—the productions of men, who were 
greatly too feeble and puerile to invent, but who had enough 
of sagacity to-imitate. The slaves of the letter and of tradi- 
tion were not the persons to originate anything new or fresh, 
not even in form." 

III. The more ancient versions may be mentioned as the 
next collateral source, from which aid should be sought in en- 
deavouring to ascertain the meaning, and expound the text of 
New Testament Scripture. Those versions have their primary 
use, as among the helps for determining the text itself that 
should be preferred; since they exhibit the one that was pre- 
ferred at an early period by some, and possibly should still be 
retained, where there is a variation in the readings. In this 
respect, however, they can never amount to more than sub- 
ordinate authorities; since it must ever remain doubtful whe- 
ther due pains were taken by the translator to obtain a pure 
text, and doubtful, still further, whether the translation may 
not to some extent have been tampered with in the course of 
its transmission to present times. There is necessarily the 
same “kind of relative inferiority adhering to the use of ver- 
sions in connexion with the import of the original. While, in 
the simpler class of passages, they could scarcely fail to give 
the natural meaning of the original, it must still be a matter 
more or less problematical, how far they did so in those cases 
where there is some dubiety or difficulty in the passage, and 


1 Owen, in his Theologoumena, Lib. v., c. 15, Dig. 4, discusses the ques- 
tion of our Lord’s relation to the Talmudical doctors, but chiefly with respect 
to religious usages and services. He indignantly rejects, however, the idea 
of a borrowing on the part of Christ. 
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consequently some possibility of the precise import having 
been misunderstood. Still, considerable weight must always 
be attached, especially in respect to the meaning of particular 
words and phrases, to those versions, which were made by com- 
petent persons at a time when the original language of the 
New Testament continued to exist as a living tongue. And 
of such versions so made, the Vulgate seems entitled to hold 
the first place. The Vulgate, that is, as it came from the 
hands of Jerome, and as it appears with probably substantial 
correctness in the Codex Amiatinus, the oldest MS. of the 
Vulgate extant, not the common Vulgate of the Romish Church, 
which in many parts has undergone alteration for the worse. 
In point of learning and critical tact, Jerome, we have reason 
to believe, was the most competent man in the ancient Church 
for executing a translation of the Scriptures; and the version 
he produced would have been probably as near perfection as 
the translation of a single individual, and in so early an age, 
could well be expected to be, if he had been left altogether 
free to exercise his judgment in the performance of the work. 
His version of the Old Testament, with the exception of the 
Psalms, was the unfettered production of his hand; it was 
made directly from the Hebrew, as he himself testifies once 
and again, although, as it now exists, it contains not a few 
accommodations to the Septuagint, and departs from the He- 
brew.! But in regard to the New Testament, he professed to 
do nothing more than fulfil the request of Pope Damasus,— 
revise the current versions, and select out of them the best; 
so that, as he said, “he restrained his pen, merely correcting 
those things which appeared to affect the sense, and permit- 
ting other things to remain as they had been.” What was 
called the Old Italic, or Latin version, therefore, was simply 
the current version, in one or other of the forms in which it 
existed before it had been the subject of Jerome’s collating 
and emendatory labours. It now exists only in part, but most 
fully in the Codex Claromontanus, which is of great antiquity. 
In some things the rendering contained in it is even prefer- 
able to that adopted by Jerome, and, consequently, where ac- 


1 See Walton’s Prolegomena, x. c. 9. 
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cess can be had to it, it is worthy of being consulted. But it 
is not so properly a distinct version from that of Jerome, as a 
variation of what became his. And, as a whole, Jerome’s 
form of the Latin version must be held to be the best. Re- 
strained and limited as his object was, he undoubtedly accom- 
plished much good. And with all the defect of polish that 
appears in the version that goes by his name, its occasional 
Hebraisms, the imperfect renderings, and even erroneous re- 
presentations of the original, sometimes to be met with in it, 
there can be no doubt that it is in general a faithful transla- 
tion, and has rendered essential service toward the elucidation 
of the sacred text. 

Some of the blemishes in the Vulgate, especially in the New 
Testament portion, are obvious, and have often been exposed ; 
such as the poenitentiam agite, in Matt. iii. 2, and other pa- 
rallel places; Ave gratia plena, Luke i. 28; mortuus est au- 
tem et dives, et sepultus est in inferno, Luke xvi. 22; et (Ja- 
cob) adoravit fastigium virgee ejus, Heb. xi. 21; panem nos- 
trum supersubstantialem da nobis, Matt. vi. 11, ete. And, 
unfortunately, they are mistranslations which too often afford 
a sort of handle to the advocates of corruption in the Church 
of Rome. Yet it is proper also to add, that seme of the ex- 
amples occasionally referred to in that connexion yield no real 
countenance to those corruptions; and some again, that are 
more correct than the English translation, which has been ex- 
alted to the prejudice of the other. Thus at 1 Pet. iii. 19, 
the rendering, in quo et his, qui in carcere erant, spiritibus 
veniens priedicavit, is substantially correct (though the mean- 
ing expressed, of course, may be, and often is, perverted by 
homens to a wrong use,) and he in quo, in eon is more 
exact than the by which of the authorized version. In not 
a few cases, indeed, the Vulgate is decidedly more correct 
than our version in the rendering of prepositions and connect- 
ing particles:—as, to refer to one or two examples partly 
mentioned alread in another connexion, ut in nomine Jesu 
omne genu flectatur, pag) oies li. 10; gratia vobis et pax 
adimpleatur in cognitione Dei, 2 Pet. i. 2; qui vocavit nos 
propria gloria et virtute, ver. 3; ut impleamini in omnem ple- 
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nitudinem Dei, Eph. iii. 19. In these, and many other cases, 
the Vulgate contrasts favourably with our English version in 
respect to grammatical precision; and, if judiciously used, it 
may often be of service in suggesting some of the nicer shades 
of meaning. It is due also to the memory of Jerome to no- 
tice (though it does not belong to the criticism of the New 
Testament,) that the well-known mistranslation in the autho- 
rized Vulgate of Rome, of Gen. ili. 15, ipsa conteret caput 
tuum, which ascribes to the woman the victory over the tempter, 
and which the Romanists usually apply direct to the Virgin, 
is a later corruption. The correct reading as given by Val- 
larsius, runs, ipse conteret caput tuum, and, in a note, he de- 
clares this to be beyond doubt the reading established by the 
authority of MSS. 

The version next\in importance to the Vulgate of Jerome, 
and undoubtedly prior to it in origin, is the Old Syriac, or 
Peschito—a production, in all likelihood, of the latter part of 
the second century. We know nothing of the author of this 
version (which, however, wants the second Epistle of Peter, 
the last two of John, Jude, and the Apocalypse;) but without 
going into the extravagance of Michaelis, who pronounced it 
“the very best translation of the Greek Testament he had ever 
read,” we may safely regard it as, in general, a faithful and 
spirited translation. The chief use, to which it has hitherto 
been turned, is as a witness in behalf of the genuine text. This 
may have partly arisen from the Syrian language being so 
little understood, even by Biblical scholars. They may, how- 
ever, to some extent, avail themselves of its aid by means of 
the translations which have been made of it. It has long 
existed in Latin; and a few years ago the portion containing 
the Gospels was rendered into English by Mr. Etheridge, ac- 
companied with preliminary dissertations. 

The remaining versions which, from their age or their fide- 
lity to the original, are entitled to consideration, and calcu- 
lated to be of occasional service in the work of exposition, are 
the Ethiopic, the Memphitic, and the Gothic of Ulphilas. The 
aid, however, to be derived from any of them is extremely li- 
mited. Mr. Ellicott, in the preface to his last volume (his 
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Commentary on the Epistles to the Philippians, Colossians, 
and Philemon) speaks in strong terms of the excellence of the 
Ethiopic version, and of the satisfaction he has derived from 
consulting it, since he has been enabled to find his way with 
some certainty to its meaning. But, in truth, we have so 
many more helps for getting at the precise import of the 
Greek New Testament, than for arriving at an intelligent ac- 
_ quaintance with the old Ethiopic version of that Greek, that 
most ‘people will feel greatly more assured of coming at the 
object of their search by repairing directly to the original 
source; nor, with the defective literature of Ethiopia in the 
early centuries, can such a version—even if it were thoroughly 
understood—attain to a place of much authority. Its ren- 
derings can, at the most, confirm meanings obtained by other 
and surer lines of investigation. And the same may be said 
of the Memphitic and Gothic versions. So that, whatever in- 
cidental benefits or personal satisfaction the study of such ver- 
sions may yield, little comparatively can now be expected 
from them as to the correct understanding of New Testament 
Scripture. 


IV. Among the collateral sources of information, that may 
be turned to account in the interpretation of New Testament 
Scripture, we must unquestionably reckon the writings of the 
earlier Fathers. It is, certainly, but a mixed service they 
render; since, from the strong tendency among them to al- 
legorical and arbitrary modes of interpretation, if they are not 
used discriminatingly, they will often prove false guides. They 
were as a class defective in critical discernment, and that well- 
poised balance of mind, which in such matters is rarely pos- 
sessed, excepting as the result of an efficient training in lin- 
guistic and critical studies, such as they did not enjoy. Had 
the earlier Fathers but possessed a little more of the critical 
faculty, and employed in connexion with it the advantages of 
their position for the good of the Church in future times, they 
would have directed their minds particularly to the investiga- 
tion of the facts and circumstances of the Gospel age, ex- 
amined with minute care the information that lay within their 
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reach respecting the local and historical allusions in the New 
Testament, searched into the meaning of all words that in any 
way bore upon them the peculiar impress of the time, and by 
philological or antiquarian researches endeavoured to make 
plain the obscurer passages in the Gospels and Epistles. These, 
however, are the provinces which they have most thoroughly 
neglected to cultivate, and in respect to which, apparently, 
they felt least conscious of any need of special application. 
We have scarcely left the inspired territory, till we find our- 
selves involved in the strangest misconceptions even as to 
matters of fact, and, instead of careful discriminations be- 
tween fable and history, are presented with a confused jum- 
bling of both together. In what is probably the earliest of 
sub-apostolic writings extant, one also of the best—the epistle 
of Clement to the Vorinthians—we have the fables about the 
Danaids and the-Pheenix classed with the biographical notices 
of sacred history, and treated as equally deserving of credit 
(c. 6, 24.) Justin, in like manner, swallows without a suspi- 
cion the story of Aristeas about the translation of the Septua- 
gint, and even speaks of Herod as having sent to Ptolemy the 
seventy elders who executed the work; as if the two had been 
contemporaries! (Apol. c. 31, Exhor. ad Grascos, § 11.) Even 
in the face of plain statements in the Gospel history to the 
contrary, he once and again, in his Trypho, represents Jesus 
as having been born in a cave or grotto. Irenæus falls into 
mistakes and inanities still more extraordinary; not only ac- 
crediting the senseless tradition of Papias respecting the fruit- 
fulness of the millenial age (B. V. c. 33;) but also affirming it 
to have been the teaching of St. John, that our Lord’s person- 
al ministry lasted from His thirtieth till His fiftieth year (ii. 
c. 4, 5.) Even when we come down to the more regular and 
elaborate expositors of New Testament Scripture, Augustine, 
Jerome, Chrysostom, while they contain much that deserves, 
and will repay a careful perusal, they are marvellously defi- 
cient on.those points in which their comparative proximity to 
apostolic times, had they known how to avail themselves of 
its opportunities, should have given them an acknowledged 
superiority over more distant generations. In respect to dates 
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and places, customs and manners, they knew nothing of the 
accuracy of our age. Their references to Old Testament af- 
fairs contain often the most egregious blunders (of which a 
striking example will be found in the Dissertation on the Ge- 
nealogies;) and of the spirit and design of the Old Testament 
economy, both as a whole, and in its several parts, they are 
ever evincing the most defective understanding. Not unfre- 
quently, also, in matters connected with the New, we meet 
with explanations utterly puerile and fantastic; as in the in- 
stance produced by Archdeacon Hare from Augustine re- 
specting the gift of the Spirit to the disciples on two distinct 
occasions—an explanation that turns on the mystical value of 
numbers—and of which Hare justly remarks :—“‘ The striking 
thing is, not that the explanation is a bad one, but that it 
implies an ignorance of what an explanation is, and of the 
method in which we are to attain it; and the same thing we 
find perpetually, as well in the Fathers, as in the contempo- 
rary grammarians and rhetoricians.’’? 

Another thing, that may equally be characterized as striking 
in the mode of exposition adopted by the Fathers, is the per- 
petual interchange beween the most spiritualistic meanings 
and the grossest literalism; so that one is puzzled to under- 
stand how the same minds that took pleasure in the one could 
possibly rest satisfied with the other. For example, we have 
not one merely, but a whole series of the Fathers (Barnabas, 
Tertullian, Clement Alex., Ambrose, Augustine, etc.,) finding 
in the letter T, when occurring as a numeral in the Old Tes- 
tament, an indication of the cross, numbers of all kinds spiri- 
tualized, the spring in Eden with its four streams made to 
signify Christ and the four cardinal virtues (Ambrose de Pa- 
rad. 3;) and, in short, the principle of Augustine carried out 
in all directions, “that whatever in Scripture cannot be re- 
ferred to purity of manners or the realities of faith, is to be 
understood spiritually’? (De Doe. Chris. iii. 14.) But, on the 
other hand, there ever and anon meets us the most literal and 
fleshly application of the prophecies: if these speak of New 
Testament things under the images supplied by the Old, of 


1 Mission of the Comforter, p. 812. 
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priesthood and sacrifice, they are interpreted to mean things 
equally outward and earthly still. Some of the Fathers (such 
as Irenæus, Tertullian, Ambrose, Lactantius,) even carried 
this species of carnalism into the future world, and held that 
flesh and blood only in the sense of unregenerate nature, shall 
not inherit the kingdom of God; but that the bodies of be- 
lievers—limb for limb, member for member, precisely the 
same bodies as now—shall be raised up from the dead, and 
shall regale themselves with corporeal delights (Tert. de Resur. 
c. 35, Irenzeus, v. 9, etc.) This exegetical caprice, which os- 
cillated between two extremes, and inclined to the one or the 
other as the fancy or exigence of the moment might prompt, 
unfits the patristic writings for being employed as exegetical 
guides; and, along with the other defects mentioned, obliges 
the student at every step to exercise his discretion. 

Still, considerable benefit is to be reaped for Scriptural 
iltexpoetitid from the perusal of the more eminent Fathers 
—although one that we must be content to seek in fragments. 
To say nothing of the bearing they have on the text of Scrip- 
ture, the development of Christian doctrine, and the varied 
evolution of evil and good in the history of the Church, 
which constitute their chief historical interest, they are 
valuable for the manifestation they give of mind in the ancient 
world, when brought into contact with the revelation of God 
in Christ, and of the effect produced by this in turning the 
tide of thought and feeling, and directing it into a channel | 
somewhat accordant with the realities of the gospel. Even 
when the explanations given of Scripture are one-sided and 
imperfect, they are far from being uninstructive; for, when 
not absolutely erroneous, they still present one aspect of the 
truth, which the events and relations of the ancient world 
served more particularly to call forth. In this respect they 
contribute an element—often a very important element—to 
the full understanding of the Divine record. And in writers 
of the higher class—writers like Augustine and Chrysostom 
—one is continually rewarded with passages, which discover 
the profoundest insight into the truth of Scripture, and pre- 
sent it to our view in the sharpest outline. The Greek expo- 
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sitors, too, among the fathers, have a value of their own in 
regard to occasional words and phrases, the precise import of 
which they not unfrequently enable us to apprehend, or at 
least to determine, in a way that might otherwise have been 
impracticable. With all the exceptions, therefore, and seri- 
ous abatements that require to be made, in regard to the exe- 
getical value of the fathers, there are advantages to be de- 
rived from their judicious perusal, which no well-furnished in- 
terpreter can dispense with; and however, in certain quarters, 
their employment may have been pushed to excess, the full 
and correct knowledge of New Testament Scripture has cer- 
tainly gained by the revived study of their writings. 


V. In the way of collateral sources, nothing further requires 
to be mentioned, excepting the occasional employment of the 
various materials, furnished partly by ancient, partly by 
modern research, which serve to throw light on the historical, 
social, or geographical allusions of the New Testament. If 
the earlier Christian writers have done little to supply us with 
such materials, the deficiency is in a great degree made up by 
contributions from other quarters. From the nearly station- 
ary character of society in the lands of the Hast, the manners 
and usages of the present time, which have been amply illus- 
trated by modern travellers, have brought us almost equally 
acquainted with those of the Gospel age. All the scenes, too, 
of Gospel history, not only the places trodden by the footsteps 
of Jesus, but those hallowed by the labours, the journeyings, 
and voyages of the apostles, have been with laborious accu- 
racy explored. The chronology of the New Testament has 
been so frequently and so fully investigated, that the probable 
period of every event of any moment has been ascertained. 
And even the local details, and casual occurrences of single 
chapters—such as the 27th of the Acts—have been verified 
and explained with a minuteness and fidelity, which leaves 
nothing further to be desired, (Smith on the Voyage and Ship- 
wreck of St. Paul.) With sources of such a kind the intelli- 
gent interpreter of Scripture must make himself familiar; and 
be prepared at fitting times to use the information, which past 
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care and industry have accumulated. In its own place this is 
valuable, and, in a sense, indispensable; yet still only as a 
subsidiary aid; and the work of exposition turns into a wrong 
channel, when it finds its chief employment in matters of so 
incidental and circumstantial a kind. 


SECTION FOURTH. 


GENERAL RULES AND PRINCIPLES TO BE FOLLOWED IN THE INTER- 
PRETATION OF PARTICULAR WORDS AND PASSAGES. 


WE must now make the supposition, that the points adverted 
to in the preceding sections have been duly attended to; that 
an acquaintance has been formed with the peculiar dialect of 
the New Testament, and with the collateral sources of infor- 
mation fitted to throw light on its terms and allusions. It by 
no means follows, however, that when we have become thus 
furnished with knowledge in such elementary matters, we have 
all the qualifications necessary to render us safe or skilful in- 
terpreters of New Testament Scripture, capable of unfolding 
with clearness and accuracy the meaning of its several parts. 
For this various other things are requisite, the want or neg- 
lect of which may as certainly ensure our failure in the work 
of interpretation, at least as regards the more select portions 
of Scripture, as if we had yet to learn the peculiar structure 
and characteristics of the language. We proceed, therefore, 
to lay down some general rules and principles, which it is of 
essential moment that we be in a condition to embrace and act 
upon, in order to exhibit aright the meaning of Scripture. 

1. The first we shall notice is one, that bears on the state 
of mind of the interpreter—he must endeavour to attain to a 
sympathy-in thought and feeling with the sacred writers, whose 
meaning he seeks to unfold. Such a sympathy is not required 
for the interpretation alone of the inspired writings; it is 
equally necessary in respect to any ancient author; and the 
possession of it, to some extent, must be held to be altogether 
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indispensable. Language is but the utterance of thought and 
feeling on the part of one person to another, and the more we 
can identity ourselves with the state of mind out of which 
that thought and feeling arose, the more manifestly shall we 
be qualified for appreciating the language in which they are 
embodied, and reproducing true and living impressions of it. 
An utter discordance or marked deficiency in the one respect, 
cannot fail to discover itself in the other by corresponding 
blunders and defects. 

It is the virtual abnegation of. this principle, and the pal- 
pable want of the qualification whioh it presupposes, that has 
rendered the really available resùlts so inadequate, which have 
been accomplished by the rationalistic school of interpreters.. 
Not a few of them have given proof of superior talents, and 
have brought to the task also the acquirements of a profound. 
and varied scholarship. The lexicography and grammar, the 
philology and archeology of Scripture, have been largely in- 
debted to their inquiries and researches; but, from the grie- 
vous mental discrepancy existing between the commentator and 
his author, and the different points of view from which they 
respectively looked at Divine things, writers of this class ne- 
cessarily failed to penetrate the depths of the subjects they 
had to handle, fell often into jejune and superficial represen- 
tations on particular parts, and on entire books of Scripture 
never once succeeded in producing a really satisfactory expo- 
sition. What proper insight, for example, into the utterances 
of the apostle John—utterances that are remarkable for the 
combination they present of simplicity in form, with depth 
and comprehensiveness of meaning—could be expected from 
one, who calls, indeed, upon the reader to sympathize with the 
sacred writer, but how to do so? To sympathize “with the 
apostle, as being, at the time of his writing the epistle, a weak 
old man, who had no longer the power of thinking in any 
connected manner.” Such isthe manner in which even Langé 
speaks, though in many respects greatly in advance of the 
proper rationalists. Dr. Paulus of Heidelberg was long one 
of the leading champions of this school—a man of no or- 
dinary gifts, both natural and acquired, and a man, too, who 
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possessed what many learned and useful commentators have 
wanted—the power of so far sympathizing with the sacred 
penmen, as to realize, in a vivid and attractive manner, the 
scenes of their history, and the circumstances in which they 
were placed. But all being brought to the test of a so-called 
rational—namely, an anti-supernatural—standard, the spirit 
evaporates in his hands, and every thing in a sense becomes 
common and unclean. The most miraculous occurrences 
shrink into merely clever transactions or happy coincidences; 
and even when he comes to such a passage as this, ‘ Blessed 
art thou, for flesh and blood have not revealed it to thee, but 
My Father that is in heaven,” he can see nothing but a refe- 
rence to the force of circumstances in awakening the mind to 
reflection, and giving it a practical direction and impulse to- 
ward what is good} or to such another passage as this, “I 
must work the works of Him that sent Me while it is day: 
the night cometh, when no man can work,” the whole he can 
extract from it is, “‘I must heal the diseased eyes before the 
evening twilight comes on, because when it is dark we can no 
longer see to work.’’? 

This school of interpretation, however, at least in the ex- 
treme shape represented by Dr. Paulus, has become virtually 
extinct. In Germany itself the tide has long since turned, 
and been steadily setting in a better direction; nor would it. 
be easy to find any where better specimens of a truly sympa- 
thetic and congenial spirit in the work of interpretation, than 
are furnished by some of the later expository productions from 
that country. ‘There still is, no doubt, and probably will 
ever be, both there and here, a class of interpreters, who in 
a certain modified form exhibit a defect in the respect under 
consideration; but a conviction, as to the real nature of the 


1 The entire note on the first of the two passages is: ‘‘ All circumstances 
leading to insight and pursuit after the good are, in the New Testament, con- 
sidered as grounded in the Godhead, educating men in a spontaneous and 
moral, not juridical manner. When they awaken the mind to reflection, fur- 
nish to its activity matters of practical insight, keep these before it, and 
thereby quicken the energetic working toward what is good, then the pater- 
nally inclined Godhead reveals to man something which the groyelling and 
earthly disposition in man could not have discovered to him.” 
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things which constituted the great aim and substance of the 
gospel, and to the necessity of a correspondence in belief and 
spirit between the inspired penmen and those who would en- 
gage in the work of interpretation, such a conviction being 
~ now more generally diffused and constantly growing, renders 
it probable, that that specific work will in the future be left 
more in the hands of persons, whose productions shall mani- 
fest a becoming unison of sentiment between the original au- 
thor and the modern disciple. Hence it is laid down as a 
fundamental point by a distinguished German theologian—by 
Hagenbach in his Encyclopedia, that “an inward interest in 
the doctrine of theology is needful for a Biblical interpreter. 
As we say, that a philosophical spirit is demanded for the 
study of Plato, a poetical taste for the reading of. Homer or 
Pindar, a sensibility to wit and satire for the perusal of Lu- 
cian, a patriotic sentiment for the enjoyment of Sallust and 
Tacitus, equally certain is it, that the fitness to understand 
the profound truths of Scripture, of the New Testament espe- 
cially, presupposes, as an indispensable requisite, a sentiment 
of piety, an inward religious experience. Thus-is it ever true, 
that the Scriptures will not be rightly and spiritually compre- 
hended, unless the Spirit of God become himself the true in- 
terpreter of His words, the angelus interpres, who will open. 
to us the real meaning of the Bible.” 

The more we take into consideration the distinctive charac- 
ter of Scripture, as a revelation from God, the more shall we 
be convinced of the necessity and the importance of the prin- 
ciple now stated. “That character constitutes a special reason 
for a harmony of spirit between the interpreter and the ori- 
ginal writer, beyond what belongs to Scripture in common 
with other ancient writings. For, as an authoritative revela- 
tion of the mind of God, it unfolds things above the reach of 
our natural desire and apprehension, and unfolds them, not 
as things that may. be coolly surveyed and thoroughly. under- 
stood from a position of indifference, but as things affecting 
our highest interests, and demanding our.implicit and cordial 
acceptance. In such a case something more is evidently re- 
quired than mere intellectual discernment, or competent scho- 
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larship. The heart as well as the head must be right; there 
must be the delicacy of a spiritual taste, and the humility of 
a childlike disposition. So true is the sentiment, which Nean- 
der took for his motto, Pectus est quod theologum facit. Our 
Lord, indeed, declared as much at the outset, when He said, 
in His address to the Father, “Thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes.” - It is only with the attainment of such a spiritual 
condition, that the eye opens to a clear perception of the 
truth, or that the mind is able to discern the full import of the 
words which embody it, and catch the nicer shades of mean- 
ing they convey. So that what has been said of religion ge- 
nerally, may be specially applied to the interpretation of its 
sacred records: ‘ As in all subjects we can understand lan- 
guage only as far ag we have some experience of the things it 
reports, so in religion (by the very same principle) the spiri- 
tual heart alone can understand the language of the Spirit. 
In every book whatever, it is the mind of the reader that puts 
meaning in the words; but the language of the New Covenant 
is a celestial language, and they who would give their fulness 
to čs blessed words, must have caught their secret from hea- 
vomas 

2. Necessary, however, and important as this sympathetic 
spirit, this spiritus interpres, is, on the part of the interpreter 
of Scripture, when possessed in fullest measure, it can never 
entitle any one to use arbitrariness in the explanation of its 
words, or warrant him to put a sense on these different from 
that which properly belongs to them. Its value lies simply in 
guiding to the real import, not in modifying it, or in superin- 
ducing something of its own upon it. And we, therefore, lay 
it down as another principle to be sacredly maintained in 
Scriptural interpretations, that nothing should be elicited from 
the text but what is yielded by the fair and grammatical ex- 
planation of the language. The import of each word, and 
phrase, and passage, must be investigated in a manner per- 
fectly accordant with the laws of language, and with the ac- 
tual circumstances of the writers. Not what we may think 

1 Sermons by Mr. A Butler, First Series, p. 94. 
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they should have said, or might possibly wish they had said, 
but simply what, as far as we are able to ascertain, they did 
say—this must be the sole object of our pursuit; and the more 
there is of perfect honesty and discriminating tact in our ef- 
forts to arrive at this, the more certain is our success. For 
in the words of Bengel:! “It is better to run all lengths with 
Scripture truth in a natural and open manner, than to shift, 
and twist, and accommodate. Straightforward conduct may 
draw against us bitterness and rancour for a time, but sweet- 
ness will come out of it. Every single truth is a light of it- 
self, and every error, however minute, is darkness as far as it 
goes.” 

Nothing is more directly at variance with this principle of 
interpretation, and more surely fatal to success, than a party 
or polemical bias, which brings the mind to the examination 
of Scripture with a particular bent, and disposes it to work 
for an inferior end. No doubt, it may be alleged, the posses- 
sion of a spirit in harmony with that of the sacred penmen 
implies something of this description—as such a spirit cannot 
exist without the recognition of vital truths and principles 
common to us with the inspired writers, and in conformity 
with which our interpretation must proceed. To some extent 
it must be so. But there is a great, and, for the most part, 
easily marked distinction, between holding thus with the writers 
of New Testament Scripture in a natural and appropriate man- 
ner, and doing it in a controversial aid party spirit—between 
holding with them so-as to give a fair and consistent interpre- 
tation of their language, and doing it, or professing to do it, 
while we are ever and anon putting a constrained or’ inade- 
quate meaning on their words. If the latter be our mode of 
procedure, it will not fail to betray itself in the manifest vio- 
lence occasionally done to the words of the original, and the 
various shifts resorted to for the purpose, either of evading their 
proper force, or foisting upon them a sense they cannot fairly 
be made to bear. 

Previous to the Reformation, divines of the Romish Church 
were wont to carry this style of interpretation to the worst 


1 Life by Burck, p. 259. 
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extreme. Individual writers, here and there, gave evidence 
of a certain degree of candour and impartiality; but, for the 
most part, the sacred text was treated in abject deference to 
the authority of Rome, and the most arbitrary expositions 
were fallen upon to establish her doctrinal positions. It was 
only such a vigorous and general movement as the Reforma- 
tion,—a movement basing itself upon the true sense of Scrip- 
ture, and perpetually appealing to that for its justification, — 
which would break the trammels that had so long lain upon 
men’s minds in this respect, and recall sincere students of 
Scripture to the simple, grammatical sense of its words. To 
a great extent, it actually did this. Luther, Melancthon, 
Calvin, and the other leading Reformers, were of one mind 
here, though they sometimes failed, and differed from each 
other, in the results to which the principle actually led them. 
Their fundamental rule was, that “the sense of Scripture is 
one, certain, and simple, and is everywhere to be ascertained 
in accordance with the principles of grammar and human dis- 
course.” (Elem. Rhet. II. of Melancthon.) “We must not,” 
says Luther, “make God’s word mean what we wish; we 
must not bend zt, but allow it to bend us; and give it the 
honour of being better than we could make it; so that we 
must let it stand.” Of this fair, straightforward, grammati- 
cal mode of handling Scripture, as characteristic of the spirit 
of the Reformation, the Commentaries of Calvin are the no- 
blest monument of the period, scarcely surpassed in that re- 
spect, as in certain others not equalled, to the present day. It 
was more, indeed, by what the Reformers did in their exegeti- 
cal productions, and their comments on Scripture, than by 
any formal announcement or explanation of their hermeneuti- 
cal principles, that both they themselves and their immediate 
followers gave it to be understood what those principles really 
were. A hermeneutical work by Flacius Illyricus did appear 
in 1567—entitled, Clavis Scripturae Sacree—somewhat cum- 
brous indeed (comprising, along with his explanation of Scrip- 
ture figures and expressions, two large volumes,) and in cer- 
tain parts not a little prolix; but strong and earnest in its 
advocacy of the great principle now under consideration, and 
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for the period altogether a respectable and useful production. 
It stood alone, however, in the 16th century, and was not 
followed up, as it should have been, by Biblical students of a 
more strictly exegetical and less controversial spirit. The au- 
thor himself in this, as in his other works, was too much in- 
fluenced by doctrinal prepossession and interest,—although 
he justly condems Papists and sophists on this account, who 
(he says) “pick out select passages from the sacred books at 
their own pleasure, and combine them together again in the 
most arbitrary manner; so that they speak, indeed, in the 
plain words of Scripture, but at the same time utter their own 
thoughts, not those of Scripture.” 

It is proper to note, however, that on this very point—the 
point in respect to which the Reformation wrought so benefi- 
cial a change—Dr. Campbell pronounces a most severe and 
caustic judgment against Beza, one of the most learned and 
able expositors of the Reformation; he charges him with al- 
lowing his doctrinal tendencies to impart an improper bias to 
his translation and notes. It cannot be questioned, we think, 
that Beza did lay himself open to objection on this ground, 
and his adversary Castalio proved himself quite ready to take 
advantage of it. Some of the examples produced by Castalio, 
and reproduced by Campbell, are certainly instances of wrong 
translation and false exposition, such as but too clearly origi- 
nated in undue doctrinal bias. But neither is it quite fair, 
with Campbell, to ascribe them all to this source, nor are they 
such as to merit that bitter acrimony which pervades the cri- 
tique, and which looks more like the expression of personal 
antipathy to Beza for the kind of doctrines he espoused, than 
for occasional indiscretion in the way of introducing them. 
That something of this sort did mingle in Campbell’s animad- 
versions, one can scarcely doubt, not only from the pungency 
of their general tone, but also from the evident desire betrayed 
in some of the examples to aggravate as much as possible the 
charge of bad faith:—As when, in regard to Beza’s rendering 
duyq, in Acts ii. 27, by cadaver in his first edition, he is re- 
presented as quite singular and arbitrary, while for that sense 
(though in itself, we believe, a wrong one) Beza produces the 
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authority of Jerome; and Suicer, in his Thesaurus, says of it, 
Que Beza in prima editione sua RECTE interpretatus erat, — 
referring, as Beza had done before him, to Virgil Æn. iii., 
Animamque sepulchro condimus. So, again, in regard to the 
word yecpotovycartec, in Acts xiv. 23, which Beza renders per 
suffragia ereassent, Dr. Campbell can see nothing in the per 
suffragia but Beza’s desire to thrust in his own views respect- 
ing the popular election of ministers. Beza, however, only 
professes to give what he held to be the full and proper im- 
port of the word, and what was undoubtedly its original mean- 
ing; as Suicer also admits, when he says, it designates, ac- 
cording to its primary signification, “an election, que fit per 
suffragia manuum extensione data’’—eligere per suffragia ad 
LE piscopatum—a practice, he truly remarks, which long sur- 
vived in the Church. It may be questioned, whether the word 
should have this definite meaning ascribed to it in the passage 
under consideration, as the word was often used in the more 
general sense of designating or appointing. Suicer himself 
thinks it does not; but Erasmus had already translated cum 
suffragiis creassent, and the same sense is vindicated by Ra- 
phelius, who supports it by examples from profane writers; to 
say nothing of Doddridge and others in later times. There 
is, therefore, no just reason for charging Beza with bad faith, 
as if, in ascribing such a sense to the word, he deliberately 
tampered with the integrity of Scripture. These remarks 
have been introduced merely for the purpose of guarding 
against what appears an exaggerated representation of Beza’s 
partiality, and’ of correcting the too depreciatory estimate 
formed by Dr. Campbell of his merits as an interpreter of 
Scripture. 

It may be confidently affirmed, that the parties, who, next 
to the Papists, have erred most through doctrinal bias in per- 
verting and narrowing the proper import of Sacred Scripture, 
have been the elder Socinians and the modern Rationalists. 
These, if not the only, are at least the chief parties who from 
the ranks of Protestantism, and under a show of learning, 
have systematically tampered with the sense (sometimes even 
with the text) of Scripture; and have sought to obtain from 
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it something else or something less than that which the words 
by a natural interpretation yield. But the arts plied for this 
purpose have signally failed. The forced interpretations and 
arbitrary methods of the Socinian party have been obliged to 
give way. By the establishment of a more accurate criticism, 
by sounder principles of interpretation, and a more intimate 
acquaintance with the original languages, it has been found 
that Scripture will not surrender up any of its peculiar doc- 
trines; so that, as has been remarked by Winer,’ “the con- 
troversies among interpreters have usually led back to the ad- 
mission, that the old Protestant views of the meaning of the 
sacred texts, are the correct ones.” These views are there, 
the Rationalists of a past generation confessed, though only 
by way of accommodation to the antiquated notions and doc- 
trinal beliefs of the Jews, not as being in themselves absolutely 
true or strictly Divine:—they are there, the Rationalists of 
the present day still admit, but only as the temporary and im- 
perfect forms of the truth, suited to an immature age, now to 
be supplanted by higher and worthier conceptions. We thank 
them both for the admission; in that we have the confession 
of those whom nothing but the force of truth could have con- 
strained to own, that the doctrines of the orthodox faith are 
those which are elicited from Scripture by the grammatical 
rendering and fair interpretation of its words. And by this 
faith it behooves us to abide—till, at least, He who gave it may 
be pleased to give us another and better. 

The principle, however, of abiding in interpretations of 
Scripture by the grammatical sense, not only requires a spirit 
of fairness, as opposed to a doctrinal bias or polemical interest, 
but also a spirit of discrimination in regard to the various ele- 
ments, the Lexical and Syntactical peculiarities, by the ob- 
servance of which the real grammatical sense is to be ascer- 
tained. It is obvious, that if no proper discrimination is made 
between the later and the more classical Greek—if due respect 
is not had to the Hebraistic element, which appears in some of 
the phrases and constructions of New Testament Scripture—if 
either the more distinctive meanings of particular words, or 


1 Litteratur Zeitung, No. 44. 
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the characteristic peculiarities of individual writers are over- 
looked, failures and mistakes in a corresponding degree will 
inevitably be made in the exhibition of the correct meaning. 
From deficiencies in one or more of these respects it is possi- 
ble to give an unfair and erroneous view of a passage, not only 
without any improper bias prompting one to do so, but even 
with the most honest purpose of attaining to correctness, and 
many qualifications to aid in accomplishing it. When the 
Apostle Paul, for example, in Gal. ii. 2, speaks of going up to 
Jerusalem xard dnoxddugiev—if, from undue regard to classical 
analogy, we should interpret with the learned Hermann, ez- 
plicationis causa—for the purpose, that is, of rendering cer- 
tain explanations to parties residing there, we should certainly 
not give what is either the grammatical sense of the expres- 
sion, or -what accords with the Apostle Paul’s use of the term 
aroxdiudec; by whom it is always employed in the higher 
sense of a Divine communication. And in such an expression 
it is not so much classical analogy, as ser¢ptural, and we may 
even say Pauline, usage, that must determine the exact im- 
port. It is in fact, as formerly stated, very much from the 
more careful and discriminating attention, that has latterly 
been paid to the various peculiarities both of the Greek lan- 
guage generally, and of the New Testament style and diction 
in particular, that advances have been made in precision and 
accuracy of interpretation. Nor should it be forgotten, in 
strictly critical expositions, what has been justly remarked by 
Mr. Ellicot in his preface to the Epistle to the Galatians, that 
“in the Holy Scriptures every peculiar expression, even at 
the risk of losing an idiomatic turn, must be retained. Many 
words, especially the prepositions, have a positive dogmatical 
and theological significance, and to qualify them by a popular 
turn, or dilute them by a paraphrase, is dangerous in the ex- 
treme.” 

3. Assuming, however, what has been stated—assuming 
that our primary object in interpreting Scripture, should be 
to ascertain what sense the words of every passage may, by a 
fair and grammatical interpretation, and in reality do yield: 
assuming, moreover, that we both know and are disposed to 
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keep in view the more distinctive peculiarities belonging in 
whole or in part to the language of the New Testament, there 
are still guiding principles of great importance to be remem- 
bered and followed, especially in those parts that have some 
degree of difficulty about them. One of these, which we there- 
fore specify as the third point to be noticed in this connexion, 
is the regard that should be had to the simplicity which cha- 
racterizes the writings of the New Testament. “The excel- 
lence of an interpreter,” says Ernesti, justly, ‘consists much in 
simplicity; and the more any interpretation bears the mark of 
facility, and it appears as if it ought to have struck the reader 
before, the more likely is it to be true. ‘“Padcov tò ddndéc, 
says Lycurgus; and Schultens, in his Preface to Job, well re- 
marks that the seal of truth is simple and eternal.” 

It is necessary, however, to explain here. The simplicity 
that should characterize our interpretations of Scripture is 
very different from shallowness, or from what lies entirely on 
the surface and is found without difficulty. On the contrary, 
great skill and study may often be required to come at it. 
The simplicity we speak of is the proper counterpart of the 
simplicity of Scripture itself—a simplicity that is compatible 
with the most profound thought and the most copious mean- 
ing—and which had its ground partly in the circumstances, 
and partly in the design of the sacred penmen. In respect 
to their circumstances, the position they occupied was that of 
the comparatively humbler ranks of life; they lived and 
thought in a simple, as contra-distinguished from an artificial 
state of society. Their manners and habits; their modes of 
conception, and forms of speech, are such as usually belong 
to persons similarly circumstanced; that is, they partake, not 
of the polish and refinement, the art and subtlety, which too 
commonly mark the footsteps of high cultivation and luxuri- 
ous living, but of the free, the open, the natural—as of per- 
sons accustomed frankly to express, not to conceal their emo- 
tions, or to wrap their sentiments in disguise. On this ac- 
count—because written by persons of such a type, and de- 
picting characters and events connected with such a state of 
society, the narratives of Scripture are pre-eminent above all 
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other writings for their simplicity; they are nature itself, in 
its unvarnished plainness and clear transparency; and from 
this they derive a charm, which is more or less felt in every 
bosom. But what so strikingly characterizes the narrative 
portions of Scripture, has also given its impress to the others; 
the whole are pervaded by the direct, the guileless simplicity 
of men, who had to do with the realities of life, and were wont 
to speak as from heart to heart. 

But if the circumstances of the sacred writers tended to 
produce, the design with which they wrote expressly called 
for, this simplicity in writing; and, indeed, secured it. It 
was to inform, to instruct, to save, that they wrote—this was 
their one grand aim. They had no personal, no literary ends 
in view; they were simply witnesses, recording the wonderful 
things they had séen and heard, or ambassadors conveying 
messages from another, not on their own behalf, but for the 
interests of their fellow-men. Hence, they naturally lost 
themselves in their subject. Having it as their one object to 
unfold and press this upon the minds of others, they used, as 
the apostle says, great plainness of speech—language the most 
natural, the most direct, the most fitted to convey in appro- 
priate and impressive terms the thoughts of their heart. The 
simplicity which thus characterizes their writings is that of 
men, who had a single aim in view, and so went straight to 
the mark. 

Such is the kind of simplicity which the writings of the 
New Testament possess; and corresponding to this is the sim- 
plicity which should appear in our manner of interpretation. 
How, then, should it appear? Primarily, no doubt, and 
mainly, in putting a natural construction on their words, and 
ascribing to them, precise indeed and accurate, yet not re- 
condite and far-fetched meanings. As in writing what they 
were moved to indite by the Holy Ghost, the sacred penmen 
were guided by the simplicity of an earnest purpose and a 
lofty aim, so we should prescribe to ourselves (as Titmann has 
said) this quality of simplicity as a rule, and not recede, ex- 
cept for grave reasons, from that sense, which seems to be the 
nearest and most direct. It may be quite possible, in certain 
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cases, by the help of lexicons and other appliances, to bring 
out interpretations of an ingenious nature, and display a good 
deal of skill in supporting them; but no satisfactory results 
shall thus be obtained, unless the meanings put upon the dif- 
ferent words, and the sense extracted from them, are such as 
might seem appropriate to men using the language of ordinary * 
life, and using it with the view, not of establishing subtle dis- 
tinctions, but of unfolding in the most effective manner the 
great principles of truth and duty. 

This, however, has respect only to our treatment of the 
language; the kind of thoughts and feelings of which that 
language might be expressive is another thing. Here there 
was room for infinite depth and fulness. It is of the nature 
of grace, in all its operations, to give a subjective elevation 
to the soul—to increase, not only its appetency, but its power 
of discernment also, for the inward and spiritual; and by the 
help even of common things, through the instrumentality of 
the simplest language, to open veins of thought, and awaken 
chords of feeling, which lie beyond the reach of those who are 
living after the course of nature. In the spiritually enlight- 
ened mind there is, what may be called, a divine simplicity, 
which, by drawing it into closer connexion and sympathy with 
the mind of God, discovers to it views and meanings, which 
would otherwise never have suggested themselves. So, we 
see with the inspired writers of the New Testament themselves, 
that not unfrequently they discern an import in the earlier 
dispensations of God, or indicate thoughts in connexion with 
the facts of later times, such as would not have occurred to 
persons, even of superior and cultivated minds, looking from 
a merely natural point of view. Yet not the less in what they 
thus discern and indicate—in the inferences they deduce, and 
the conclusions they build, as well as in the more substantive 
part of their announcements, are there to be found the proper 
characteristics of simplicity—a style of thought and expres- 
sion, direct, plain, natural. 

We simply add further, that in endeavouring to preserve 
and copy this simplicity, we are in no respect precluded from 
the necessity of applying careful thought and the resources 
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of solid learning to the work of interpretation. It is only 
through these, indeed, that we can hope to surmount the diffi- 
culties which lie across the path of a thoroughly successful 
exegesis of Scripture. In aiming at this we have to throw 
ourselves back upon the times and circumstances of the sacred 

+ penmen—to realize their position—make ourselves familiar 
with their modes of thought and forms of expression, so as to 
be able to judge what would have been for them a natural and 
fitting mode of representation—what forced and unnatural. 
And this we can only expect to do by close study, and the 
judicious employment of the resources of learning. Not the 
Jearning merely which is confined to the use of grammars and 
lexicons, but all that can serve to throw light on the language, 
the manners, the opinions and habits of those, among whom 
Christ and His apostles lived and spoke. Whatever.is calcu- 
lated to aid us in arriving at such intimate knowledge, must 
also be serviceable in enabling us to attain to a proper sim- 
plicity in our interpretations of Seripture. 

4, It is only following out the same line of thought, and 
rendering the principle it involves specific in a particular di- 
rection, when we mention as another, a fourth rule to be at- 
tended to in scriptural interpretations, that in settling the 
meaning of words we must have respect chiefly to the usus 
loquendt, the current sense, or established usage at the time— 
to this more than to their etymology. The reason for such a 
rule is no further peculiar to the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, than that they are of a popular and practical nature; 
which rendered it expedient, and, in a sense, necessary, that 
words and phrases should be taken in their prevailing signifi- 
cation. But this signification often differs greatly from what 
might be conjectured by looking simply to their etymology. 
For the spoken language of a people is ever passing through 
certain processes of change and fluctuation. Many of its 
terms depart considerably, in the course of time, from their 
original import, acquire new shades of meaning, and some- 
times even become so entirely transformed in their progress, 
that the ultimate use scarcely exhibits a trace of the primal 
signification. A familiar example of this from our own lan- 
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guage is to be found in the word villain—the English form of 
the Latin villanus—originally, the poor serf attached to the 
villa or farm of a proprietor—then, from the usual condition 
and manners of such, the low, selfish, dishonest peasant—and, 
finally, when villenage in the original sense became extinct, 
those capable of the most base and dishonourable actions—the 
morally vile and mean. Another instance is furnished by a 
word, which by a strange coincidence has had the like fortune 
in its English, that it seems formerly to have had in its Greek 
form. Sycophant in the earlier stages of our literature meant 
simply an accuser—by-and-by a false accuser—but in process 
of time it lost this sense, and came to signify a fawning flat- 
terer, one who speaks, not ill of a person behind his back, 
but good of him before his face, though only for a sinister 
and selfish purpose—the only sense now retained by the word. 
In like manner, the Greek ovxogdytys, according to the 
ancient grammarians, and according also to its apparent com- 
position, originally a fig-shower—an informer (as is said, 
though there is no certain proof of such a use) against per- 
sons exporting figs from Attica—then a common informer— 
and ultimately a false accuser, or a false adviser, its only 
signification in classical writings—while in the New Testament 
it bears the still further, but collateral sense, of extorting 
money under false pretences (Luke iii. 14.) 

Not only do words thus in current use sometimes escape 
altogether from their original meaning, but there are also 
- words, which, etymologically considered, ought to be identical 
in their import, and should admit of being interchanged as 
synonymous, which yet come to differ materially as to their 
actual use. To refer only to one example: our two terms 
foresight and provision are each made up of two words pre- 
cisely similar in meaning—only the one pair of Saxon, the 
other of Latin origin. Undoubtedly fore by itself answers 
to pro, and sight to vision; yet usage has appropriated the 
two words to different ideas—the one to indicate what is anti- 
cipated in the future, the other to what is laid up or done 
with a view to the future. A foreigner not acquainted with 
the usage, and guided merely by the etymology, might readily 
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substitute the one for the other. And it is but lately that I 
noticed in a letter written from abroad the expression used 
respecting some one, that his ‘ provisions were disappointed,” 
evidently meaning by provisions what should have been ex- 
pressed by foresight—the anticipations that had been formed 
in respect to the future. 

A similar sense of incongruity, as in this case, is occasion- 
ally produced in one’s mind, when a word occurs in some of 
our older writers, which since their day has undergone a con- 
siderable change of meaning—especially if, as sometimes hap- 
pens, it is employed by them, not only in its original accep- 
tation, but also in conjunction with an epithet, which seems 
to indicate what is incompatible with the other. Thus in one 
of Caxton’s prefaces, his preface to a translation of a Life of 
Charles the Great, printed by him in| 1485, beseeching the 
reader’s indulgence toward his translation, he says, “ Though 
there be no gay terms in it, nor subtle, nor new eloquence, 
yet I hope, that it shall be understood, and to that intent L 
have especially reduced (translated) it after the simple cunning 
that God hath lent me, ” —the simple cunning, two words that 
now bear antagonistic meanings, and seem incongruously 
united together. Certainly, as now understood, a man of 
cunning is any thing but a simple person; simplicity and cun- 
ning cannot exist together. But cunning originally implied 
nothing of a sinister kind. It has its root in the German 
kennen, to know, from which our ken comes, and merely de- 
noted the kenning, or knowing, which one might have of any 
thing in art or science. Applied to works of art, it became 
nearly synonymous with skill or power—approaching to an- 

other cognate German word, kannen, canning, having the 

power or ability to accomplish any thing—in which sense it 
occurs in our English Bible, ‘Let my right hand forget her 
cunning,” namely, her acquired skill to play upon the harp. 
It is only in comparatively late times, that the word lost this 
meaning, and came to denote that sort of deceit, which is 
united with a low kind of skill or cleverness. 

Such examples show how cautiously etymology should be ap- 
plied in determining the sense of words, as these come to be 
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used in a living tongue. As our examples have been chiefly 
taken from our own language, it may be added in passing, that 
the person, who did most to turn the attention of English 
scholars in this direction, and who originated inquiries which 
have led to many interesting and profitable results—Horne 
Tooke—has also exhibited in some of his deductions one of the 
most striking examples of the danger of pushing such inquiries 
to excess, and of being guided simply by the etymological ele- 
ment in ascertaining the import of words. In the spirit of a 
thorough-going Nominalist, he maintains, in his ‘‘ Diversions 
of Purley,” that as words are merely the signs of ideas, and 
as all our words, not excepting the most abstract, are ulti- 
mately traceable to a meaning derived from sensible impres- 
sions, so words must be understood not in their acquired or 
metaphorical, but always substantially in their primitive and 
sensaticnal meaning:—consequently, as we have no words, 
neither have we any ideas, of a properly absolute description— 
both alike cleave inseparably to the dust. So in regard even 
to truth: “Truth is nothing (he says) but what every man 
troweth; whence there is no such thing as eternal, immutable, 
everlasting truth; unless mankind, such as they are at present, 
be also eternal, immutable, and everlasting; and two persons 
may contradict each other, and yet both speak truth, for the 
truth of one person may be opposite to the truth of another.” 
This is carrying the subjective principle in our natures to an 
extravagant height, and making words govern ideas in a 
manner, which few, we should think, will be disposed to ac- 
credit. We refer to it merely as a proof of the folly of push- 
ing such a line of investigation to the utmost, and making 
what is the primary ground of our words and ideas also their 
ultimate standard and measure. Even with soberer inquirers 
and safer guides we sometimes perceive an excess in the same 
direction. It may be noticed occasionally in a work, which 
as a whole is marked by just thought and fine discrimination, 
and will repay a careful perusal—Dr. Trench on “the Study 
of Words.” Thus, when treating of kind, he says, “a kind 
person is a kinned person, one of kin, one who acknowledges 
and acts upon his kinship with other men. And so mankind 
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is mankinned. In the word is contained a declaration of the 
relationship which exists between all the members of the human 
family; and seeing that this relation in a race now scattered so 
widely and divided so far asunder can only be through a com- 
mon head, we do in fact, every time that we use the word man- 
kind, declare our faith in the common descent of the whole 
human race,” (p. 42.) We would, indeed, declare it, if, as 
often as we used the word, we had respect to that derivation, 
and assented to the principle implied in it; but how few in 
reality do so! In the language of every-day life, we employ 
the word simply as current coin—we take it as expressive of 
the multitude of beings who possess with ourselves a common 
nature, but at the same time, perhaps, thinking as little of 
their common origin, as, when speaking of truth, we have re- 
spect to what every individual troweth. 

But in all this we point only to the excess. There can be 
no doubt, in regard to the thing itself, that it is of great im- 
portance to attend to the derivation of words, and that with- 
out knowing this we cannot get at those nicer shades of mean- 
ing which they often express, or make a thoroughly intelligent 
and proper use of them. In the great majority of cases, the 
etymological is also the actual sense of the word; and even 
when the acquired or metaphorical use comes materially to 
differ from the primary one, the knowledge of the primary is 
still of service, as most commonly a certain tinge or impress 
of it survives even in the ultimate. How often does a refe- 
rence to the original import of some leading word in a phrase 
or sentence, enable us to bring out-its meaning with a point 
and emphasis that we must otherwise have failed to exhibit! 
How often, again, when terms nearly synonymous are em- 
ployed—so nearly, perhaps, that in rendering from Greek to 
English we can only employ the same word for both,—does a 
glance at the fundamental import disclose the difference 
between them! ‘Thus, in Gal. vi. 2, we have the exhortation, 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ ;” 
and presently afterwards, in ver. 5, we have the announce- 
ment, “For every one shall bear his own burden.” Even an 
English reader may see, by looking at the connexion, that the 
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burden in the one case cannot be the same with what ig meant 
by it in the other; that the one, as Augustine long ago re- 
marked, is the burden of one’s own trials or infirmities, which 
may be shared in by others, while the other is something al- 
together proper to the individual—the burden of his personal 
responsibility, or rather, perhaps, the burden of his personal 
state and destiny—which he must bear himself alone. But 
the difference at once presents itself when we turn to the ori- 
ginal, where we find two distinct words employed, each having 
their respective shades of meaning. The burdens we are to 
bear one for another are tå Pd,07, the weights, the things which 
press like loads upon those who come into contact with them, 
and in a manner call for friendly help; but the burden each 
one has to bear for himself is Tò ¢Ocov wopriov, that charge of 
what is more properly his own, which is indissolubly linked to 
his personal consciousness and rationality, and of which no one 
can relieve another. 

Again, in Rom. ix. 15, ’EAexaow òv dy dhe@, xat otxtetoyjow 
Ov dy ofxtetow, we have two verbs, which are of such cognate 
meaning, that they are often loosely interchanged, and some- 
times the one, sometimes the other, is held to be the stronger 
expression. Even Titmann (Synon. I. p. 122,) and after him 
tobinson, in Lex., designates čłcoç and édecty as stronger than 
otxteopoc, and oézretoecv, because the former carry along with 
them the additional notion of beneficence,. a desire to relieve 
the miserable. But if the greater strength had been there, we 
should rather have expected the clauses in this passage of the 
Hpistle to the Romans to be in the inverse order—the weaker 
to be first, and the stronger last. A more exact analysis 
justifies the existing order; for, as Fritzsche has justly re- 
marked on the passage, the words ó o¢xtcoydc and olxtEtosty 
signify’more than ó @Acoc and édcety. The latter stand related 
to Taos, thdopae, thdoxopoe (the being propitious, kind, or 
gentle;) the other to o/ (the oh! the cry of distress or sym- 
pathy,) and otxro¢ (the tender pity or compassion, of which 
that cry is one of the first and most natural expressions.) 
Hence ó ¢/e0¢ denotes that sorrow which a kindly disposition 
feels at the misery of another, and is the proper word to be 
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used when the general notion of mercy is to be expressed; 
ó otxt¢ouos, however, denotes the sorrow awakened by the 
sense of another’s misery, which calls forth tears and lamen- 
tations—not pity merely, but pity in its keener sensibilities 
and most melting moods. So that the passage referred to has 
in it a real progression: ‘I will have mercy on whom I will have 
mercy, and will have pity on whom I will have pity.” 

An expression in 2 Cor. xii. 9, may be referred to as an 
example of a somewhat different kind. The apostle there says 
that he would most willingly rather glory in infirmities, va 
emeaxnvaocn èm eye ddvayes tod Xocotod, the full import of 
which is but imperfectly conveyed by the common rendering, 
“that the power of Christ may rest upon me.” The verb em- 
ployed belongs to the later Greek, and is found in Polybius 
in the sense of dwelling in a tent, or inhabiting. This, how- 
ever, is not sufficient to explicate the meaning of the word 
here; nor is any aid to be obtained from the Septuagint, since 
it does not occur there. It can only be explained by a refe- 
rence to what is said in Old Testament Scripture of the re- 
lation of the Lord’s tabernacle or tent to His people; by such 
a passage, for example, as Isa. iv. 6, where it-is written, “ And 
there shall be a tabernacle for a shadow in the day time from 
the heat;’’ that is, the Lord’s gracious presence and protection 
spread over them asa shelter. So in Rev. vii. 15, the Lord 
is represented as “‘tabernacling upon” the redeemed in glory. 
In like manner, the apostle here states it as the reason why 
he would rejoice in infirmities, that thereby Christ’s power 
might tabernacle upon him—might serve, so to speak, as the 
abiding refuge and confidence in which he should hide him- 
self. i 

We need not multiply examples further of this description. 
But we may add, that for those who would know generally how 
much may be gained in drawing out the more precise and deli- 
cate shades of meaning, by a reference to the radical and 
primary sense of words, one of the best helps will be found to 
be Bengel’s Gnomon, which, notwithstanding occasional fail- 
ures, is in a short compass the happiest specimen extant of this 
kind of interpretation. his should be taken as an habitual 
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companion. But occasionally, also, in writers of a more po- 
pular cast, good examples are to be met with of the same tact— 
in none, perhaps, more than in Leighton, who, if he sometimes 
strains rather unduly the original meaning, more commonly 
turns it to good account, and that in a natural and happy 
manner. As in the following example: “God resisteth the 
proud—dvrrdooetae—singles it out as His grand enemy, and 
sets Himself in battle array against it; so the wordis. It 
breaks the ranks of men, in which He hath set them, when 
` they are not subject—ézoracodpevor,—as the word is before; 
yea, pride not only breaks rank, but rises up in rebellion 
against God, and doth what it can to dethrone Him, and 
usurp His place; therefore He orders his forces against it;” 
and so on. 

On the other hand, in passages presenting some dificulty, 
or affording scope for the display of fancy on the part of the 
interpreter, it is quite possible, and, indeed, very common, to 
err by pressing unduly the etymological import of words. 
Horsley, for example, gives a marked somewhat ludicrous ex- 
hibition of this, when rendering, as he occasionally does, the 
Greek word ¿&õta by the English word derived from it, 
ediots,'—a word, no doubt, bearing much the same significa- 
tion with its Greek original—denoting, first, the merely private 
man, as contradistinguished from one conversant with affairs 
and offices of state; then a person of rude and unskilled con- 
dition—in manners and intellect unpolished; and, finally, one 
altogether destitute of the ordinary powers of human intelli- 
gence—bereft of reason, to which last sense it has long been 
confined in the common intercourse of life. So that, with 
Horsley, to turn the expression used of the apostles in Acts 
iv. 13, “unlearned men and idiots,” is only, by a misplaced 
literalism, to give a false representation of the meaning. Not 
much better is his rendering and interpretation of Luke i. Bs 


“That thou mightest know the exact truth of those doctrines 
wherein thou hast been catechised”’—zept dy xatyyýðns:— 
on which he remarks, “St. Luke’s own Gospel, therefore, if 


the writer's own word may be taken about his own work, is an 


1 Tracts against Priestley, p. 46. 
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historical exposition of the Oatechism, which Theophilus had 
learned when he was first made a Christian. The first two 
articles in this-historical exposition are, the history of the Bap- 
tist’s birth, and that of Mary’s miraculous impregnation. We 
have much more, therefore, than the testimony of St. Luke, 
in addition to that of St. Matthew, to the truth of the fact of 
the miraculous conception; we have the testimony of St. Luke, 
that this fact was a part of the earliest catechetical instruction ; 
a part of the catechism, no doubt, which St. Paul’s converts 
learned of the apostle.’’ We see here, too plainly, the po- 
lemical interest, endeavouring to make the utmost of an argu- 
ment, but overreaching its purpose by putting an undue strain 
on the principal word in the passage. That our word cate- 
chise might originally correspond to the Greek word zarnyéw, 
from which it obviously comes, me be certain enough; but it 
does not follow, that what zatnyéw imports, as used by St. 
Luke, is fairly given by catechise, in its current acceptation. 
The Greek word did not originally bear the technical import 
of catechise; it meant, to sound out towards, to resound, or 
sound in one’s ears; then more specially to do this by word 
of mouth, to instruct, and ultimately to instruct by way of 
question and answer. As used in the New Testament, and 
Greek writers generally, except the Fathers, it indicates no- 
thing as to the specific mode of instruction; and to represent 
it by the word catechise, would only render our translation in 
most cases unintelligible or ridiculous. Thus, at Gal. vi. 6, 
it would run, “Let him that is catechised in the word commu- 
nicate to him that catechiseth in all good things;” and at 
Acts xxi. 22, “But they have been catechised concerning thee, 
that thou teachest all the Jews to forsake Moses.” To sound 
forth, or communicate instruction, in the active voice, and in 
the passive, to hear by way of rumour, or be instructed any- 
how,—these are the only senses which the word bears in the 
New Testament. In later times the xatyyovuévo: were those 
who were under special instruction for admission to the Chureh, 
and, as we might say, the catechised portion in Christian com- 


munities. i 
1 Sermon on the Incarnation, 
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In Dr. Campbell’s Fourth Preliminary Dissertation will be 
found some good remarks and apposite illustrations on the 
subject before us. Not, however, without some grounds for 
exception. His jealousy in respect to etymological considera- 
tions is carried to excess, and in some of the instances he pro- 
duces, leads him, more or less, into error. We formerly al- 
luded to his remarks on yeporovéw, as used in Acts xiv. 23, 
and his severe denunciation of Beza for so far giving heed to 
its etymological formation, as to express in his translation a 
reference to the mode of appointment to church offices by 
popular election, signified by holding up the hand. He would 
exclude everything from its import but the simple idea of ap- 
pointment, although in the only other passage in the New 
Testament, where it is similarly used of appointment to church 
offices (2 Cor. viii. 19,) it plainly does include the element of 
popular suffrage. We shall rather point, however, under the 
present division, to another example, in which Dr. Campbell 
is still less successful, though he labours hard to make good 
his point. It turns on the word zpoyewoxw, whether this 
should be rendered, as its component elements would lead us 
to expect, by foreknow, or by some more general mode of ex- 
pression. Dr. Campbell holds, it should be less strictly taken 
in Rom. xi. 2, where we read in our common version, “ God 
hath not cast away His people, whom He foreknew” (òv 
zpoéyyw;) he would separate the preposition, zd, from the 
verb, and also impose on the verb itself a somewhat different 
meaning,—that, namely, of acknowledging or approving; and 
thus he obtains a, no doubt, very plain and intelligible sense: 
“ God hath not cast off his people, whom heretofore He ac- 
knowledged.” But is this really the sense intended by the 
apostle? We find him using the same compound verb a little 
before at ch. viii. 29, “Whom He did foreknow (ob¢ moogyva,) 
them He also did predestinate;”—and there it is scarcely 
possible to understand it otherwise than in the sense of fore- 
knowing given to it by our translators, being plainly used of 
an act of the Divine mind toward His people, prior to that of 
their predestination to blessing: He foreknew, then He fore- 
appointed. Is there any necessity for departing from the 
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same literal sense in the passage before us? None that ap- 
pears worthy of notice. Dr. Campbell has, indeed, said, that 
to speak there of God’s people as those whom He foreknew, 
“conveyed to his mind no meaning whatever;” and, by a 
strange oversight in so acute a mind, he founds his statement 
on the assertion, that to foreknow “always signifies to know 
some event before it happens’’—as if it might not equally im- 
port, when used in reference to an act of God, to know a per- 
son before he exists. Presently, however, he resorts to another 
consideration, which implies a virtual abandonment of the 
other, and objects, that “God knew Israel before, in the ordi- 
nary meaning of the word knowing, could never have been 
suggested as a reason to hinder us from thinking, that He 
would never cast them off; for, from the beginning, all na- 
tions and all things are alike known to God.” ‘True, indeed, 
in one sense, but \not in another. They were not all alike 
known to God as destined to occupy toward Himself the same 
relation, and to receive the same treatment; and that is pre- 
cisely the point in the eye of the apostle. God could not 
cast away His own people, whom He foreknew as His own. 
Their friendly relation to Him being descried as among the 
certainties of the coming future, nothing in that future could 
arise to hinder its accomplishment. In another passage (2 
Tim. ii. 19) of quite similar import, the apostle finds ithe 
ground of the believer’s security from perdition in the simple 
fact, which he calls a seal, that “the Lord knoweth them that 
are His’’—a thought which had consoled the Psalmist ages 
before, as appears from the words in the first Psalm, “The 
Lord knoweth the way of the righteous.” For such know- 
ledge necessarily implies a corresponding treatment. “If 
the way of the righteous is known by God as the omniscient, 
it cannot but be blessed by Him as the righteous. Hence, 
there is no necessity to ascribe to know the sense of having 
care and affection for, loving, which it never properly pos- 
sesses. It is enough, if only God with His foreknowledge is 
not shut up in the heavens; the rest flows spontaneously from 
His nature, and does not need to be particularly mentioned.’’? 


1 Hengstenberg on Ps. i. 
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We have referred under this division to so many illustra- 
tive examples, on the one side and the other, because it is 
chiefly through these, that the danger of running into an ex- 
treme is made apparent; and along therewith the necessity of 
care and skill in avoiding it. It is, no doubt, one thing to 
know, in what direction a tendency to excess in such a matter 
lies, and another thing to keep clear of it. Yet it will be of 
importance to remember, that while one should always seek 
to be acquainted with the etymological import of words, this 
cannot in every case be taken for the actual meaning; this is 
determined by the current usage, which must be ascertained 
and adhered to. 

So far as concerns the language. of the New Testament, or 
the precise meaning and interpretation of its words, the general 
rules and principles now given appear to comprise all that is 
necessary. They will serve to mark out the course of inquiry 
that must be pursued, if any measure of success is to be at- 
tained. For the actual result, much will necessarily depend 
upon the greater or less degree of exegetical tact possessed 
by the student, and the extent to which it has been cultivated 
by personal application and proper exercise. Hermeneutical 
skill, like skill of other kinds, must not only have something 
in nature to rest upon, but have that also matured by diligent 
and well-directed practice, without which no proficiency can 
be expected. 

For those cases, in which some more peculiar difficulty is 
felt in getting at the precise sense of a passage, there must, 
first of all, be brought into play the requisite qualifications 
connected with the application of the rules and principles 
already laid down. There must be an acquaintance with the 
original language, in its proper idioms, the etymology and 
usage of its words—a knowledge of the distinctive peculiari- 
ties of the writer, in whose productions the passage occurs— 
of the circumstances of the time in which he wrote, its man- 
ners and customs, modes of thought and principles of action 
—in a word, an insight into the nature of the language em- 
ployed, and the various things, of a circumstantial description 
fitted to tell upon the views of the writer and his more in 
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mediate circle. It is clear, that without knowledge of such 
compass and variety, no one can reasonably expect to succeed 
in dealing with a passage, which involves any difficulty in 
respect to the proper construction of its words, or the real 
meaning which they bear. But it is possible, that where so 
much is possessed and used, the difficulty may still fail to be 
overcome. In that case, the next, and more special thing that 
should be done, is to look very carefully and closely to the 
connexion in which the passage stands—which will often do 
much to remove the darkness or uncertainty that rests upon 
its import. Then, let the peculiar phrase or construction, 
which occasions the difficulty, be examined in connexion with 
others of the same, or nearly the same description, in what 
remains besides of the individual writer ;—or if none such may 
occur, then in other parts of Scripture; and, still again, in 
other writings of the apostolic age, and periods not remote 
from it. The nearer to the passage itself, then the nearer to 
him who indited it, that any light can be found, the more 
likely to prove satisfactory. So that the examination should 
usually be made in the order of his own writings first, next of 
the other inspired productions, and, finally, of writings as near 
as possible to the age and circumstances in which he wrote. 
In such investigations, we need scarcely say, all available 
. helps, whether ancient or modern, should be brought into re- 
quisition. Access to these in any considerable degree must 
always be a special advantage to those who enjoy it. But 
even where it is very imperfectly possessed, no inconsiderable 
progress may be made in the exact knowledge and interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, if this Scripture itself is but carefully studied, 
with a few good grammars and lexicons; as, when so used, it 
will be found to supply many materials for interpreting itself. 
Let no one, therefore, wait till he has all requisite means 
within his reach; but let each rather endeavour to make the 
most profitable use of what he can command—in the persua- 
sion, that though he may be far from accomplishing all he 
could wish, he will still find his labour by no means in vain. 
And, however he may stand as to inferior resources, let him 
never forget to seek the enlightening and directing grace of 
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the Holy Spirit, who to the humble and prayerful mind will 
often unlock secrets, which remain hid to the most learned 
and studious. 


SECTION FIFTH. 


OF FALSE AND TRUE ACCOMMODATION; OR, THE INFLUENCE 
THAT SHOULD BE ALLOWED TO PREVAILING MODES OF 
THOUGHT IN FASHIONING THE VIEWS AND UTTERANCES OF 
THE SACRED WRITERS. 


THE previous discussions have had respect mainly to the 
language of the New Testament, and the principles or rules 
necessary to be followed, in order to our arriving at the pre- 
cise and proper import of its words. There are, however, 
elements of various kinds, not properly of a linguistic nature, 
which must yet, according to the influence allowed them, ex- 
ercise an important bearing on the sense actually obtained 
from the words and phrases of Scripture—elements, which 
will affect the interpretation of some parts of Scripture more 
than others, or tend to modify the meaning put on certain of 
its passages. The points referred to less properly concern 
the explanation of particular terms, than the nature of the 
ideas contained in them. They respect the question, what is 
there precisely of truth to be received, or of practical instruc- 
tion to be obeyed, in the portions which have been analyzed 
and explained? It is quite possible, that one may know with 
perfect correctness every word in a passage, and yet, from 
some false conceptions or misleading bias, may have a very 
imperfect apprehension of its real purport, or, perhaps, give 
a wrong turn to the thoughts it expresses. It is necessary, 
therefore, on the basis of the principles already unfolded, to 
proceed to this higher line of hermeneutical inquiry, and en- 
deavour, if possible, to set up some proper landmarks upon it. 


I. Now, the first point that here calls for investigation is, 
the general one, in what relations the sentiments of the sacred 
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writers stand to the spirit of their age—to its prevailing modes 
of thought and popular beliefs. Were they in any material 
respect modified by these? Or did they pursue an altogether 
independent course—never bending in aught under the pre- 
vailing current, if this at all deviated from the exact and na- 
tural line of things? Or, if they did to some extent accom- 
modate themselves to this, how far might we expect the ac- 
commodation to go? At a comparatively early period a 
certain doctrine of accommodation was introduced with refer- 
ence to representations in Scripture—which Origen, and others 
of the Fathers, were wont to regard as spoken or done xar’ 
otxovoptav, by way of dispensation, or through ovyzatdBaocc, 
a condescension, or an accommodation to the position and in- 
firmities of the persons addressed. Advantage, it was believed, 
was taken of these, in order the more readily to gain the con- 
fidence or reach the understanding of those who were in an 
unfit state for receiving the naked truth. It is difficult to 
say precisely, how far the Fathers, who introduced this princi- 
ple, meant to carry it, in respect to the teaching of Christ 
and the apostles; for they are neither very explicit nor al- 
together consistent in their statements upon the subject. For 
the most part they appear simply to have understood by it an 
adaptation in the form of Divine communications to the modes 
of human thought. and speech, while the matter not the less 
remained true and divine; as in conduct the Apostle Paul 
became as a Jew to the Jews (1 Cor. ix. 20,) or externally 
conformed himself to their manners and customs, without in 
the least detracting thereby from the claims and principles of 
the Gospel. In this way, Scripture was explained as accom- 
modating itself to men’s infirmities or habits, when it speaks 
of God as possessing human parts and passions, or uses para- 
bles, proverbs, and familiar images, to.set forth to our view 
things spiritual and divine. But occasionally they seem to 
indicate an application of the principle beyond this limit, and 
to include the matter of what was taught or done, as well as 
the form: as when Origen (in his Principia, L. iv.) speaks of 
mystic dispensations employed by God, which, in their literal 
sense or obvious meaning, were opposed to enlightened faith 
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and reason—or when Jerome, in his Epistle to Augustine, 
teaches that Paul, as well as Peter, feigned himself to be a 
Jew, and yet reproved Peter at Antioch by what he calls 
honesta dispensatio, which the one administered, and the 
other submitted to feignedly, that they might show the pru- 
dence of apostles. It requires no arguments to prove, that 
honest dispensations of this sort but ill accord with that godly 
simplicity, which we are wont to ascribe to the apostles, and 
would, if generally believed in, somewhat shake their credit 
as inspired writers. Fortunately, however, the Fathers erred 
comparatively little in this direction; and it was rather from 
inadvertence, or from perplexity in dealing with particular 
passages, than from any general laxity of principle, that they 
have been occasionally betrayed into rash and unguarded state- 
ments upon the subject. 

It was reserved for modern times to apply the principle of 
accommodation to the teachings of Scripture in the full and 
proper sense, and to represent Christ Himself and the apostles 
as pandering to the mistaken views and narrow prejudices of 
their time. Wetstein was among the first to lay down a for- 
mal principle of this sort, although Grotius in some of his 
comments had before virtually acted on it. But Wetstein, in 
a little work on the criticism and interpretation of the New 
Testament (A.D. 1724,) gave it out as a canon of interpreta- 
tion, in respect to those passages, which seem to be at variance 
with truth, or with each other, that the sacred writers should 
be viewed “as not always expressing their own opinion, nor 
representing matters as to their real state, but occasionally 
also expressing themselves according to the sentiments of others, 
or the sometimes ambiguous, sometimes erroneous, opinions of 
the multitude.” And he indicates, that this mode of explana- 
tion should be especially adopted in regard to what is often 
said in the New Testament of sacrifices, of Satan, of angels 
and demons. Shortly after, Semler (both in a new edition of 
Wetstein’s treatise, and in works of his own, took up the prin- 
ciple of interpretation thus announced, and with character- 
istic ardour and industry applied it to the explanation of the 
New Testament writings. His fundamental position was, that 
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the exposition of the New Testament should be pre-eminently 
historical; that is, that one should have respect to the spirit- 
ual conditions of the time—the prevailing thoughts and opi- 
nions, as well as external circumstances, of those among whom 
Christ and His apostles lived; and these he represented to be 
such, that the truth could not always be spoken as it should 
have been, and required a use to be made of Old Testament 
Scripture in reference to Gospel events, such as cannot be 
justified on principles of grammar or grounds of abstract rea- 
son. Our Lord and His apostles, therefore, spoke at times 
ex vulgari opinione, not precisely according to the truth of 
things; yet so as that, by instituting a comparison of the dif- 
ferent parts of their writings, and making the more general 
and comprehensive rule the more special and peculiar, we may 
arrive at the ultimate and permanent ideas of the Gospel. 
The door was thus\fairly opened for exegetical license,—and 
from Semler’s day to this, there have never been wanting men 
fully disposed to avail themselves of the liberty which it in- 
vited them to take. Loose as Semler’s views were, and great 
as was the havoc which he carried into the received views of 
Scripture, he lived to see (with grief, it is said) others far out- 
stripping him in the same line of accommodations. By degrees 
every thing was reduced to a subjective standard; and if in 
any thing an interpreter found statements recorded, or doc- 
trines taught, which did not accord with Ais notions of the 
truth of things, the explanation was at hand, that such things 
had found a place in Scripture merely on a principle of ac- 
commodation; the people at the time were capable of appre- 
ciating nothing higher, or the writers themselves as yet under- 
stood no better. And so, in the hands of many on the Conti- 
nent, and of some also in this country, of some here still, the 
proper teaching of the Gospel came to be reduced to the scanty 
form of a Sadducean creed. The doctrines of the Trinity, of 
the Divine Sonship of Messiah, of the atonement, of the per- 
sonality of the Spirit, of a corporeal resurrection and a final 
judgment, have all been swept away by the abettors of the 
principle under consideration ; and even the idea of Christian- 
ity’s being in any peculiar sense a revelation from Heaven, 
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has been sometimes represented as merely a mode of speech 
suited to the time of its appearance. 

Such has been the practical result of the accommodation 
theory, or the historical principle of interpretation (as it has 
been sometimes called)—a result which carries along with it 
the virtual doom of the principle itself. For, obviously enough, 
to deal in such an arbitrary and magisterial manner with sa- 
cred Scripture, is not to interpret, but to sit in judgment upon 
it, as we might do upon any human composition, and receive 
or reject what it contains, according to our preconceived no- 
tions.. The proper revelation—the real standard of truth and 
error, is in that case within; we stand upon essentially infidel 
ground; and seeing that Scripture as much contradicts, as co- 
incides with our views of things, it were better to discard it 
as an authority altogether—treat it merely as a help. 

Most commonly, however, the accommodation principle is 
confined within a comparatively narrow range, and applied 
to what are called innocuous errors. So Seiler, for example, 
in his Hermeneutics, who says, that in such a matter we must 
be careful to distinguish between innocuous and nocuous er- 
rors. Among the innocuous he includes chiefly errors of an 
historical and chronological kind—such as he conceives occur 
in the speech of Stephen, Acts vii.—and exegetical errors, or 
false interpretations of several passages of the Old Testament, 
which were erroneously supposed to contain what the words 
did not really indicate. So, too, Rosenmuller, in his Historia 
Interpretationis, I. p. 27, who thinks, that as the Jews had a 
fondness for something out of the direct and simple style of 
writing, loved to exhibit their sentiments in an allegorical 
dress, and to seek for them strained and fanciful supports in 
Scripture, so the apostles acted wisely in adapting themselves 
in these respects to the genius and habits of their countrymen. 
Whence with him, and many others in this country and Ame- 
rica (including such names as Moses Stuart, Horne, Adam 
Clarke, Albert Barnes,) the formula, “that it might be ful- 
filled,” or “then was fulfilled what was spoken,” is held to 
have been used often as a kind of Rabbinical flourish, an em- 
bellishing of the narrative or discourse with quotations, which, 
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though they had properly another sense, yet were so expressed 
as to admit of being happily applied to the circumstances and 
events of Gospel history. 

But would this really have been a wise, or even a justifiable 
procedure, on the part of our Lord and the apostles? Would 
such a fanciful application of Scripture have been an innocu- 
ous error? Is it so light a thing for inspired men to mis- 
quote the writings of each other? It is precisely to their use 
of Old Testament Scripture—to the elucidations they give of 
its meaning, and the specific applications they make of its se- 
veral parts, that we are indebted for our more certain know- 
ledge of its design, and especially for our insight into the con- 
nexion that subsists between the Old and the New in God’s 
dispensations. To bring looseness and ambiguity into such a 
region were in reality to destroy all certainty of interpreta- 
tion, and open the‘door on every hand for fanciful conceits or 
groundless conjecture. Surely the same majestic authority 
which said of the Old Testament writings, “And the Scrip- 
ture cannot be broken,” virtually said, at the same time, It 
. must not be arbitrarily dealt with; it is too sacred a thing to 
be coupled with mock fulfilments, or brought into connexion 
with events, to which it bore no proper reference. And the 
rather may we thus conclude, when we think of the slender 
nature of the reasons for which, it is supposed, an accommo- 
dation should have been made. To give fancied ornateness to 
a discourse, or show a sort of Rabbinical adroitness in the 
mere handling of texts—and thereby to win for the moment 
a readier attention to what they said or wrote—were these 
sufficient motives for our Lord and His disciples travestying 
the great laws of sound exegesis, and bringing confusion into 
the sense of ancient Scripture? No—we may rest assured, 
they knew their calling better; and as in other things they 
were not afraid to meet the strongest prejudices of their coun- 
trymen, and lay the axe to the most rooted corruptions, it were 
folly to think, that in this, and for such trivial considerations, 
they should have entered into compromises about the truth. 
Least of all could they be guilty of such improper trifling with 
the oracles of God, who brought it as one of their heaviest 
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charges against the men of that generation, that they erred 
in not knowing the Scriptures, or in making them void with 
their own traditions. 

We hold it, therefore, to be contrary to any right views of 
the mission of Christ and His apostles, to suppose, that they 
in such a sense accommodated themselves to the modes of 
thought and contemplation around them, as to admit error 
into their instructions—whether in respect to the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, or in respect to forms of opinion and articles 
of belief. “This,” as Heringa has justly said in his notes to 
Seiler, “were consistent neither with wisdom, nor with ho- 
nesty; it had not been suited to the case of extraordinary 
ambassadors of God, furnished with such full powers, and 
assisted by such Divine interposition as they were. ‘There is 
a vast difference between leaving errors untouched which 
would in time expire either of themselves, or by deeper views 
of the very doctrine preached, and the confirmation of the 
same errors, by admitting them into their own instructions.” 
It is, plainly, one thing to desist from unfolding a doctrine, 
because men are for the time capable of apprehending or 
bearing it, and another and very different thing to counte- 
nance them in the mistakes and delusions, in which that inca- 
pacity has its ground. The one course, in either respect, was 
compatible with inspired wisdom, the other was not ; and when- 
ever explanations are given, which would involve our Lord 
and His apostles in the formal admission or inculcation of 
what is in itself erroneous, out of deference to existing circum- 
stances, we must hold it to be a false accommodation: since, 
if knowingly done by them, it must have been in the sphere 
of religious instruction, doing evil that good might come; but 
if without conscience of the evil, on their part, then it must 
have bespoken their participation in the errors of the time, and 


their consequent unfitness for being the infallible guides and 
instructors of the world. 


I. In rejecting, however, this false accommodation, because 
it trenches on the matter of the teaching contained in the New 
my 7 ; + i 
Testament, we say nothing against such an accommodation ag 
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has respect to the form merely of the doctrines or lessons 
taught, which might be perfectly admissible, and, in a sense, 
even necessary. In this direction there was abundant room, 
in New as well as Old Testament times, for a true accommo- 
dation, of which the inspired writers wisely availed themselves, 
and which must be duly taken into account by thése who 
would fairly interpret their writings. The limits within which 
such accommodation might be practised, cannot always, per- 
haps, be very precisely defined; but, in the general, it may 
be stated to consist in the falling in with prevalent modes of 
thought or forms of conception, so as, not to lend countenance 
to error, but to serve for the better apprehension of the truth. 
An accommodation of this sort might be employed under two 
kinds—one more general, the other more specific; the former 
grounded in characteristics of thought common to mankind at 
large, the latter in such as were peculiar to the age and coun- 
try in which the sacred penmen lived. 

(1.) To the first or more general class of accommodations 
are to be referred the representations given of Divine and 
spiritual things—things which lie beyond the region of sense, 
and are not directly cognisable by any faculties we possess. 
Such things can only be made known to us by an accommo- 
dation from the visible to the invisible, from the known to the 
unknown; and though, in such cases, the form is necessarily 
imperfect, and conveys an inadequate idea of the reality, it 
still is the fittest representation of the idea, the nearest to the 
truth of things, which itis possible for us in present circum- 
stances to attain to. What is said, for example, of God’s an- 
ger towards sinners—or of His being revealed (through Christ) 
in flaming fire for the execution, of judgment upon the wicked 
—or of the possibility of moving Heaven by prayer to depart 
from some purpose already formed, as if there could be passion 
or mutability with God—everything of this sort manifestly 
proceeds upon that necessity, which is inherent in our natures, 
of thinking and speaking of God in a human manner. It is 
impossible, otherwise, to gain definite ideas of His perfections 
and government; and the only way of guarding against the 
abuse of such representations, is by the employment of coun- 
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ter-representations, which declare God to be in Himself essen- 
tially spiritual, unchangeable, and incapable of being carried 
away by the feelings and impulses of finite beings. We must, 
nevertheless, think of Him, and conduct ourselves towards 
Him, as if the human form of conceptions respecting Him 
conveyed the exact truth;—He will act toward impenitent 
sinners precisely as if He were moved to anger by their sins 
—His appearance for judgment against them will be as if He 
were encompassed with devouring fire—He wii give effect to 
earnest and believing prayer, as if He could be changed by 
the entreaties of His people. 

Essentially similar, and belonging to the same class, are 
the representations given of Satan and hisagents. Being in 
themselves simply spirits, without bodily parts, the language 
used concerning them could not have been intelligible, unless 
it had taken its hue and colour from human forms and earthly 
relationships. So that when Satan is spoken of as falling from 
heaven, as being chained or set loose, as overcoming the saints 
or being bruised under their feet—or when the demons gene- 
rally are spoken of as going into men, as driven out of them, 
as wandering in dry and desert places, and such like, it is 
open for consideration, how far in such things there is an ac- 
commodation in the form of the truth exhibited to what is 
cognizable by the senses. To a certain extent there must be 
an accommodation—as several of the things mentioned are, if 
literally understood, incompatible with the nature of incorpo- 
real creatures, and some, if closely pressed in the literal sense, 
would be found inconsistent with others. Due allowance, 
therefore, must be made in our interpretations for the sen- 
suous and external form of such statements—not to the ex- 
tent, certainly, of explaining away the existence of those evil 
spirits (which were to tamper with the very substance of the 
representations;)—but yet so as to render what is contained 
in them a description of the relative, rather than of the abso- 
lute state of things—of what Satan and his agents are or do 
in reference to human interests, and as contemplated through 
a human medium. Viewed thus, the whole, probably, that 
can be understood, for example, by Satan being cast down 
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from heaven, is losing the place of godlike power and influ- 
ence he had reached—and by the demons wandering in dry 
and desert places, their being bereft for a season of that ma- 
lignant satisfaction, which they find in inflicting evil upon the 
unhappy subjects of their sway—being left, like persons in a 
desert, without refreshment and without a home. It is need- 
less, at present, to pursue the subject into further details, as 
from what has been said the principle of interpretation may 
be distinctly understood. 
It may be added, however, that the same kind of accom- 
modation, which appears in the language used of essentially 
Divine and spiritual things, is also required in many descrip- 
tions of the still undeveloped future. For, although that fu- 
ture may lie within the region of sensible and earthly things, 
yet, if the world’s ain are then to assume an aspect essentially 
different from what.has hitherto belonged to them, they can 
only be distinctly imaged to our view under the form of the 
present or the past. Partial, of course, and imperfect such 
prophetical representations of the higher things to come must 
always be, but they are the only ones adapted to our existing 
condition; and the nearest approach to the truth, the best 
practical conception we can form, of what is hereafter to be 
realized, is by the help of representations so drawn from the 
theatre of actual and known relations. But this opens too 
wide a field of thought for investigation in a general course 
of hermeneutical instruction; it is enough to have indicated 
the fundamental principle, on which the structure of prophecy 
is framed, and on which its interpretation should proceed.* 
(2.) But there is another and more specific class of accom- 
modations, which cannot thus be said to have their explana- 
tion in the necessary limitations of the human mind, in its 
relation to the objects and beings of a higher sphere, but which 
arose out of the modes of thought and expression peculiar to 
the age and country in which the sacred writers lived. Every 
age and country has certain peculiarities of this description ; 
and as the inspired penmen were not prevented by the Spirit, 


1 For the particular investigation, see ‘‘Prophecy viewed in respect to its 
Distinctive Nature,” etc. 
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but rather led thereby, to think and write in a manner agreea- 
ble to the usage of the times, such peculiarities must be taken 
into account, if we would fully understand the passages where 
they occur, or even sometimes avoid serious misconceptions 
of their meaning. The peculiarities referred to are often no 
further remarkable, than that they are connected with what 
seems a singular turn of expression—some peculiarity in the 
mode of conception embodying itself in a corresponding pe- 
culiarity in the form of representation. For example, both 
Hebrews and Greeks were in the habit of conceiving certain 
states of mind or body, indicated by some verb or adjective, 
as limited or particularized by a related noun in a way not 
natural to us—they simply placed the limiting noun in the 
accusative, without any thing to mark the nature of the con- 
nexion, while we invariably attach it to the verb or adjective 
by a preposition. The expressions in Greek, zodd¢ wxvc, xáp- 
very Tove Gybahyouc, Tas Ypevac byeatveev, Davpactos TO pérs- 
Qoç, and such like, are familiar to every one acquainted with 
the Greek language; and precisely similar are many phrases 
in Hebrew—such as 727-ny non, he was diseased the feet of 
him; WS Jaw, he will crush thee the head; #33 4437, he smites 
him the soul or life; xjps NP, my voice I will ery. . Invalt 
such cases, we find it necessary to use some preposition before 
the noun—with, in respect to, upon, or such like—in order to 
bring out the idea we wish to express. This arises from our 
conceiving the state expressed by the verb or adjective as 
something by itself, as having no necessary connexion with 
any particular object; and so, when there is such an object to 
be specified, we must connect the two by terms that will fitly 
indicate the connexion. The Hebrews and Greeks seem to 
have viewed matters more concretely; they conceived of the 
state indicated as inseparably connected with some individual 
person or thing, and thought it enough to name in ‘the loosest 
way the particular part or property affected. They were 
satisfied with the accusative, as it is called, of nearer defini- 
tion—or that which expresses the relation of the particular 
to the general. 


It arose partly, perhaps, from the same tendency in ancient 
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times to a more concrete mode of contemplation than prevails 
now, that the Hebrews, and to some extent also the Greeks, 
express relations in a more inward manner than we do—they 
look to the sphere or element in which a thing is, or is done; 
while we, viewing the matter more ab estra, speak of the 
way or instrument by which it comes to be so. Thus they 
said, to drink ¿n a cup, while we say, to drink from it, or out 
of it; to walk cm the counsel of any one; “in murder in my 
bones,” Ps. xlii. 10, as if my bones were actually undergoing 
murder; Eccl. vii. 14, in the day of joy be thou in joy (joyful) 
—17102 mH —live in it as thy proper element. Quite similar 
in the New Testament are such passages as Apoc. xiii. 10, 
“Tf any one èv wayatog droxtevet,” literally, kills in sword— 
identifies himself, in a manner, with the sword, so as to make 
its proper action, killing, his own—‘“‘he must be killed èv 
payapa: —Rom. ii 12, “As many as have sinned èv voyw, 
shall be judged èv voyw,” the èv denoting the status of the 
person spoken of, in respect to law—zn it, as possessing the 
knowledge of its requirements and its penalties:—1 Cor. iv. 
21, “What will ye? Shall I come to you èv pdfdw 7 èv dyday” 
—in a rod, as if a rod led and impelled me, or love:—And 
to mention no more, 2 Pet. i. 5-7, we have a whole series of 
graces coupled with è», Englished in the authorized version 
by to, “add to your faith virtue,” and so on; but more properly 
the èv points to the spiritual state of the person addressed, as 
standing in the several graces mentioned; and the exhorta- 
tion given them is, that in the spirit and power of these they 
should go on and have themselves established in others of a 
like kind. For us, however, it is more natural to regard faith 
and the other graces as principles er dispositions to be pos- 
sessed and exercised; and in such a manner, that the cultiva- 
tion of one should lead on to the possession and exercise of 
others. 

These may seem somewhat minute distinctions; and it is 
only in a limited sense, that we can regard the expressions 
noticéd as accommodations: they are such, only in so far as 
they show a falling in, on the part of the inspired writers, 
with a somewhat peculiar mode of conception, belonging to 
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their age and country—and one, with which we must acquaint 
ourselves, if we would catch the precise shades of thought they 
meant to express. But we have only to follow out the same 
line of reflection a little further, to find it supplying us with 
some very natural and important explanations. The same 
tendency to the concrete, as contradistinguished from the 
isolating and analytic spirit of modern times, discovers itself 
occasionally in statements and forms of expression, which, if 
considered from a modern point of view, must appear loose 
and incorrect. For example, in the genealogy of Matthew, 
ch. i., Joram is said to have begotten Ozias, or Uzziah, although 
in reality there were three intervening generations between 
the two. And in the Dissertation on the Genealogies of 
Matthew and Luke, there will both be found many other 
instances noticed of the same description in Old Testament 
Scripture, and the mistakes also pointed out, into which many 
have been led by overlooking the practice adverted to. ` Mr. 
Layard, in his work on Nineveh and Babylon, p. 618, when 
noticing an inscription, which seems to designate a certain 
king as the son of another, though he was only a successor, 
not the offspring of that other, remarks, that “the term, son 
of, appears to have been used throughout the East in those 
days, as it still is, to denote connexion generally, either by 
descent, or by succession.” It is well, that an existing prac- 
tice in the Hast can thus be appealed to in confirmation of a 
usage, that seems so manifestly sanctioned in the genealogies; 
—but it is strange, that any students of Scripture should have 
been so regardless of the terms employed in other and similar 
portions of its records, as to have required any extraneous or 
modern proof of the usage. 

Tt was only to advance a step farther in the same line, and 
view another class of related objects in a like concrete manner, 
if successive exemplifications of one great principle, or sub- 
stantial repetitions of one line of procedure, instead of being 
precisely discriminated, were treated as ina manner one. The 
prominence given in the mind to the common principle or 
homogeneous action, appearing in the several cases, had the 
effect of practically obliterating the individual differences 
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which separated one part of the transactions from another, 
and made the differences seem not worth noticing. In this 
way, Abraham and his posterity are often identified, in regard 
to the principle of faith, on account of which he was justified, — 
it is alike Abraham’s faith, whether appearing in him person- 
ally, or in them ;—and so in regard to the blessing connected 
with it—Abraham’s blessing comes upon them, and the in- 
heritance of Canaan is indifferently spoken of as given to him 
or to them. Many similar examples occur in those Scriptures, 
which afford scope for the play of lively feeling or a warm ima- 
gination—those, therefore, more particularly, in which the 
facts and personages of history are worked up into the de- 
lineations of prophecy, or are considered as exponents of great 
and vital principles» It is thus we would explain a statement 
in the speech of Stephen before the Jewish council, which has 
often been treated as a demonstrable historical error, but 
which has only to be viewed as an accommodation to the mode 
of contemplation now referred to, in order to its being satis- 
factorily explained. The statement is that in which Stephen 
says, “So Jacob went down into Egypt, and died, he, and our 
fathers, and were carried over into Sychem, and laid in the 
sepulchre that Abraham bought for a sum of money of the sons 
of Emmor, the father of Sychem.” (Acts vii. 15, 16.) Now, 
there can be no doubt, that viewing the matter critically and 
historically, there ave inaccuracies in this statement; for we 
know from the records of Old Testament history, that Jacob’s 
body was not laid in a sepulchre at Sychem, but in the cave 
of Machpelah at Hebron ;—we know also that the field, which 
was bought of the sons of Emmor, or the children of Hamor 
(as they are called in Gen. xxxiii. 19,) the father of Sychem, 
was bought, not by Abraham, but by Jacob. It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that to a critical eye there are no less than 
two distinct blunders here—and blunders so palpable, that a 
mere school-boy, who had read Old Testament Scripture, might 
without difficulty detect them. But this very circumstance, 
that the incongruities are so palpable and easy of detection, 
must surely render it very improbable, that they could have 
been fallen into by a man of Stephen’s penetration and dis- 
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cernment—to say nothing of his supernatural endowments by 
the Spirit. There must be some other explanation of the 
matter, than that which would resolve it into mere ignorance 
or forgetfulness of the facts of the case—the rather so, as it 
occurs in a speech remarkable for the insight it displays into 
the connexion and bearing of Old Testament history. And 
that explanation is to be found in the principle of accommo- 
dation, considered merely as determining the form and man- 
ner of the representation. Stephen here, as in his speech 
generally, is not acting the part of a simple narrator of facts; 
he has in view throughout important principles, substantially 
the very same principles, which were then struggling for victory 
in the cause with which he was identified; and it is only as 
connected with these, and serving to throw light on them, that 
he notices and groups together the occurrences of the past. 
In this part of his statement, where he is speaking of the godly 
fathers of the nation, he is silently contrasting their faith in 
God with the unbelief and hardness of subsequent generations, 
his own in particular; and the special proof of it, to which he 
points, is the purchase of ground from the Canaanites, at a 
time when it seemed little likely to the eye of sense that the 
land should ever be theirs, and destining their bodies to be 
deposited in the ground so purchased, as a pledge of the ulti- 
mate realization of their hopes. As the faith in this respect 
was one, and the way in which it showed itself the same, Ste- 
phen (after the manner of his countrymen) throws all together ; 
—he does not distinguish between what was done by Abraham, 
and what was done by Jacob, as if they were separate and in- 
dependent acts; he looks at the matter concretely, and as 
Abraham originated the procedure of buying ground for a 
sepulchre, and Jacob merely trod in his footsteps, so the whole 
is identified with Abraham,—the ground at Sychem is also 
contemplated as his purchase, in which, according to Jewish 
tradition, the patriarchal heads of the nation were brought 
from Egypt and buried; and the distinction is in a manner 
lost sight of between the transactions connected with Mamre, 
and those with Sychem,—because one character and one 
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bearing belonged to them in the rok contemplated by Ste- 
phen. 
It appears, therefore, that there is a perfectly legitimate 
application of the Ss of accommodation; and one that it 
-may be of considerable importance rightly to understand and 
employ, for the proper elucidation and defence of New Testa- 
ment Scripture. It is carefully to be borne in mind, however, 
that the accommodation has respeet merely to the form and 
manner in which the statements are made, not to the substance 
of the truth therein Ail wnieatedss its whole object is to 
render the truth more distinctly comprehensible, or to give it 
greater force and prominence to the mind. And as it pro- 
ceeds upon forms of thought and conception prevalent, it may 
be, only in the times and places where the inspired writers 
lived, or, at least, more markedly prevalent there than else- 
where, it must always be our first concern, to get ourselves 
well acquainted with the peculiarities themselves, and the state 
of mind out of which they originated. For thus alone can we 
come to perceive in what respects there was an accommoda- 
tion, and know how to give due allowance to it, without, at the 
same time, impairing the substance of the truth that might be 
couched under it. 


SECTION SIXTH. 


THE RESPECT DUE IN THE INTERPRETATION OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT TO THE ANALOGY OF THE FAITH, OR FROM ONE PART OF 
SCRIPTURE TO ANOTHER; AND THE FURTHER RESPECT TO BE HAD 
TO THE RELIGIONS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD, THE TRUE AND THE 
FALSE. 


From what concerns the form, we proceed now to what 
rather relates to the substance of the sacred writings; with the 
view of considering whether this may not itself be subject to 


1 Jt is much in the same way, and on substantially the same principle, 
that two propbecies—the utterance of quite different men—are sometimes 
thrown together, and treated as one. See the remarks on Matthew xxvii. 
UpeLO: 

sia 
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modifying influences—whether it is to be always taken in an 
absolute, and not also sometimes in a merely relative point of 
view. 


I. Here our first line of inquiry shall be, into the relation 
of one part of New Testament Scripture to another—whether 
any respect, or, if any, what respect, should be had in our in- 
terpretations to what is called the analogy or rule of faith. 
The expression, the analogy of faith, is derived from Rom. xii: 
6, where the subject of discourse is the exercise of spiritual 
ministrations or gifts, and where, in regard to the gift of 
prophecy, it is said, that they who possess the gift, should 
employ it xat thy dvahoyiay THS ntotews, according to the 
analogy of the faith, as some would render it ;—and when so 
rendered, it becomes very nearly synonymous with according 
to the rule of faith. For analogy in such a connexion can 
only be understood as denoting the common agreement, the 
standard zxavey, or rule, which results from a comparison of 
one part of Scripture with another. And there can be no 
doubt, that the word dvadoyta is sometimes so used; for it is 
defined, by the old lexicographer Hesychius, measure, canon, 
rule. Yet the sense, which is thus obtained, is not suitable to 
the connexion in the passage before us, and is now generally 
abandoned by commentators, although it is still retained by 
Hodge. When treating of persons, who do not merely pretend 
to possess, but who are actually endowed with, the gift of pro- 
phecy, an exhortation to use it in accordance with the great 
principles of the Christian faith seems out of place; for it were 
really no gift at all, unless it took of itself this divinely pre- 
scribed course. The faith here meant is to be understood, not 
objectively as a comprehensive term for the truths and doctrines 
of the Christian religion, but subjectively, for the internal 
principle of spiritual discernment and apprehension, on which 
the soul’s recipiency in respect to prophetical gifts, and fitness 
for exercising them, depends. According to the measure or 
proportion—such is undoubtedly the usual import of dvadorta 
—of this faith, says the apostle, let each one prophesy, who is 
spiritually endowed for that work; let him ply his function, or 
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give forth the instructions he has to communicate, agreeably 
to the light and strength enjoyed by him—not seeking to go 
beyond it, on the one hand, and not falling short of it, on the 
other. Understood thus, the exhortation comes to be much 
of the same import as that of Paul to Timothy, to “stir up the 
gift that was in him’’—meaning, that he should not allow the 
spiritual endowments conferred on him to slumber, nor divert 
them to a wrong use, but should endeavour to bring them into 
full and proper exercise. 

Some of the early Fathers make mention of a rule of faith 
(regula fidei,) to which all teaching in the Church was to be | 
conformed, or, if contrary to it, condemned. By this was ori- 
ginally meant, no specific creed or set form of words, but 
merely the general principles of the faith, of which various 
summaries are given by Irenæus, Tertullian, Origen, agreeing 
in the main, but by no means altogether the same. Augustine, 
in his Treatise de Doc. Christiana lII. 2, expressly defines it 
to be the sense or doctrine, which is gathered- from the plainer 
parts of Scripture. Speaking there of the difficulties which 
the student of Scripture sometimes meets with in his-efforts to 
ascertain the meaning, he says, Consulat regulam fidei, quam 
de Scripturarum planioribus locis et Ecclesiæ auctoritate per- 
cepit; z.e. Let him rule the sense of the more obscure and 
difficult parts of Scripture by such as are of, plainer import, 
and the common faith held by the orthodox Church. And 
should this prove insufficient, then, he adds, let him carefully 
examine the connexion, and endeavour to get light to the par- 
ticular text from what goes before or follows. ‘The expression, 
however, of the rule of faith came by-and-by to be understood 
of the creeds publicly authorized and sanctioned by the Church; 
and in the hands of Vincentius Lirinensis it came to assume 
the form of an all-embracing principle of conformity—in the 
famous maxim, Quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus 
creditum est. By thus establishing universality, antiquity, 
and general consent as the great criterion of truth and duty, 
tradition was virtually exalted above Scripture—and the maxim 
has hence passed as a watchword among Roman Catholic 
theologians, and their High Church imitators. In this sense 
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the rule is, of course, rejected by all sound Protestant writers. 
Yet there is also a sense in which it has been accepted by them, 
and has commonly had a place assigned it in the Hermeneutics 
of the New Testament. Ernesti, for example, thus writes of 
it in his Institutes: “Analogy of doctrine or of faith, which 
is rarely defined with sufficient accuracy, depends not upon 
the system received by any sect of Christians, as unfair and 
ignorant men falsely assert; for in that case the rule would 
be variable ;—nor on the mutual relation of its parts—just as 
legal analogy does not consist in the body of laws, nor in the 
mutual connexion and dependence of single laws; nor gram- 
matical analogy in the words themselves. But as gram- 
matical analogy is the law and form of language established 
by usage, to which is opposed anomaly, that is, departure 
from the established usage and forms of speech; so the analogy 
of doctrine or faith rests upon the main points of Christian 
doctrine evidently declared in Scripture, and thence denomi- 
nated by the Latin doctors, the Regula Fidei. To these 
everything is to be referred, so that no interpretation can be 
received, which is not consistent with them. Nor, as far as 
relates to matters of faith and practice, is the analogy of 
Scripture anything different from the analogy of doctrine.” 

This is a very plain and reasonable account of the matter; 
although one may justly say, with Dr. Terrot, the translator 
of Ernesti, that the expression has not been happily chosen, 
and that it were better to say, Scripture, like all other books, 
ought to be interpreted consistently. When the analogy or 
rule of faith is mentioned as a standard or rule of interpreta- 
tion, it naturally suggests something apart from Scripture— 
some sort of compend or exhibition of its leading principles; 
whereas all that is really meant, is, that one part of Scripture 
should not be isolated and explained without a proper regard 
being had to the relation in which it stands to other parts. 
This is a consideration, which must be taken into account ge- 
nerally, without respect to any peculiarity in the nature of 
the writings we have to deal with; but it should have place 
more especially in the interpretation of Scripture; for the 
Word of God must be consistent with itself, while the word of 
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man may not. ‘The books of Scripture were not handed 
down to us by chance or accident; neither are we to regard 
them only as a manual of sayings and examples, or as isolated 
relics of antiquity, from which no perfect whole, no compre- 
hensive and finished plan, can be educed; but as a matchless, 
regular account of God’s dealings with man through every age 
of the world, from the commencement to the end of time, even 
to the consummation of all things. They indicate together 
one beautiful, harmonious, and gloriously connected system. 
For, though each scriptural book is in itself something entire, 
and though each of the inspired penmen has his own manner 
and style of writing, one and the self-same spirit breathes 
through all; one grand idea pervades all.’’? 

Thus a the principle of which we speak is not 
fairly open to the objection urged against it by Dr. Campbell 
in his 4th Prelim. Dissertation. He represents it as imply- 
ing, that we have first somehow learned the scheme of truth 
revealed in Scripture, and that, with this previously arranged 
scheme in our heads, we then go to Scripture, not in order to 
learn the truths it contains, but in order to find something 
that may be made to ratify our opinions. This is, no doubt, 
what has too often been done; and, whenever done, ought to 
be strongly repudiated by all who have a proper reverence 
for the authority of Scripture. But in its fair and legitimate 
„application the principle has respect only to the more doubt- 
ful or abrupt parts of the Word of God, and simply requires, 
that these should be brought into comparison with the other 
and clearer statements contained in it; so that no erroneous 
or partial meaning may be imposed on them, and amid various 
possible interpretations such a one may not be adopted as 
would place them at variance with the fundamental truths and 
pervading spirit of Scripture. The selection of one or two 
examples will serve to exhibit more distinctly its true nature 
and proper application. 

In Matt. iv. 1 it is stated, respecting our Lord, that “ He 
was led up of the Spirit into the wilderness, to be tempted of 
the devil;’’ while in James i. 13, the general principle is laid 

1 Life and Remains of Bengel, p. 254. 
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down, that God tempteth no man; and it is the plain import 
of what is taught in Scripture concerning God, that being 
Himself infinitely wise and good, He cannot take a course 
with His children which has for its object the enticing of them 
to sin. This general doctrine, therefore, so frequently an- 
nounced, and so necessarily flowing from the character of God, 
must so far be allowed to qualify the statement respecting the 
design of our Lord’s being led into the wilderness, that we 
dissociate from it the idea, which we usually couple with tempt- 
ing—that of an intention to draw into evil. The leading, on 
the Spirit’s part, into the field of temptation, was for the pur- 
pose of victory over sin, not of subjection to its power. In 
the course of that temptation, Satan brought into remem- 
brance a promise, contained in Ps. xci., expressing in the 
strongest and most comprehensive terms the charge, which 
the Lord gives to the angels over His own people, and the 
certainty with which, in consequence, they shall be kept in 
all their ways. But, in reply to the use made of this promise 
by the tempter, for the purpose of inducing our Lord to cast 
Himself down from the pinnacle of the temple, He placed, 
not as an antagonistic, but as a restrictive consideration, the 
precept, ‘Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God’’—show- 
ing that here, asin respect generally to the promises of Scrip- 
ture, the whole is to be understood as bounded and qualified 
by the plain rules of duty—nothing promised is ever meant 
to supersede or disannul what has been commanded. The 
special promise given to the apostle Peter,.in Matt. xvi. 18, 
as to his being the Rock on which Christ should. build His 
Church, is to be dealt with in a similar manner;—instead of 
being isolated, as is done by Romanists, and the meaning of 
its terms pressed to the uttermost, as if the subject of promise 
stood in no sort of connexion with any other passages of 
Scripture, it ought to be viewed in connexion with similar pro- 
mises and statements made concerning the other apostles, ac- 
cording to which they were all to be, in an instrumental sense, 
foundation-stones and pillars, (Matt. xix. 29; Gal. ii. 9; Eph. 
ii. 20; Rev. xxi. 14;) and also with what Peter himself wrote 
in the latter period of his earthly labours, in which, for him- 
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self, and for all others, he denounces that spiritual lordship, 
which, on the ground of the original promise, has been attri- 
buted to him, (1 Pet. v. 1—4,) and gives to Christ the whole 
and undivided glory of procuring and distributing the bless- 
ings of salvation, (ch. i. 2, 3, ii. 3—6, etc.) Take one exam- 
ple more: in Prov. xxv. 21, 22, and again in Rom. xii. 20, 
kindness instead of revenge is enjoined toward an enemy— 
giving him food when he is hungry, when thirsty giving him 
water to drink—by the consideration, ‘‘ for in so doing thou 
shalt heap coals of fire upon his head.” Now this, if taken 
simply by itself, is capable of a two-fold meaning; it may 
mean, either thou shalt by these acts of kindness sorely ag- 
gravate the guilt and the doom of thine adversary,—or, thou 
wilt altogether destroy in him that which makes him an ad- 
versary—thy kindness, in recompense for his malice, will con- 
sume the spirit of evil that works in him, and win him to the 
position of a friend. If the clause were entirely isolated, 
either of these explanations might be adopted. But, surely, 
when we consider the whole tenor of the gospel of Christ— 
when we think even of what goes immediately before, of the 
benignant spirit and the active charities, which it is the ob- 
ject of the apostle to enforce, it is scarcely possible to doubt 
which of the two should be preferred. Could the apostle, as 
a sequel to such exhortations, and when seeking to have the 
disciples penetrated by a full sense of the mercies of God, 
have meant to ply them with the diabolical motive of deepen- 
ing the guilt of an adversary, and rendering his doom more 
intolerable? No—we instinctively feel this could not possi- 
bly be; what he intended, must have been the practising upon 
him of that noble and generous revenge, which should convert 
him from being an enemy into a friend. 

These illustrations may suffice to show, in what manner, 
and within what limits, the principle of analogy, or, as it had 
better be called, the principle of consistency, in the interpre- 
tation of Scripture, may be applied. It undoubtedly requires 
to be used with caution, and in a spirit of fairness and can- 
dour—if it is to be turned to any valuable account, or even 
not abused to the support of dangerous error. The faith, ac- 
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cording to which the sense of particular passages is determined, 
must be that which rests upon the broad import of some of 
the most explicit announcements of Scripture, about the mean- 
ing of which there can be, with unbiassed minds, no reasona- 
ble doubt. And in so far as we must decide between one pas- 
sage and another, those passages should always be allowed 
greatest weight in fixing the general principles of the faith, 
in which the subjects belonging to it are not incidentally no- 
ticed merely, but formally treated of and discussed; for, in 
such cases, we can have no doubt that the point on which we 
seek for an authoritative deliverance was distinctly in the eye 
of the writer. 

2. The principle of interpretation now considered has re- 
spect to the relation that one part of New Testament Scrip- 
ture bears to another—the more difficult and obscure to the 
plainer and more explicit. But there is another relation also 
that must be taken into account—the relation in which the 
writings of the New Testament stand to those of the Old. It 
is scarcely possible to throw this into a specific principle of 
interpretation; at least not further than that it must be re- 
membered, we have in the New Testament a higher, but very 
closely related, exhibition of truth and duty; and consequent- 
ly must have respect alike to the agreements and the differ- 
ences subsisting between them. This relation, of necessity, 
exercised a very marked and important influence upon the 
writings of the New Testament—upon its writings, both in 
respect to ideas, and the forms of expression in which the 
ideas are clothed. It is, of course, necessary, in the first in- 
stance, that a correct apprehension be formed of the relation 
as regards the ideas involved in it, the ideas common to both 
dispensations; for the knowledge of the ideas bears on the 
foundation, and touches the ground and nature of every par- 
ticular view that may be exhibited. This, however, is too 
wide a field to be entered on particularly here. If considered 
fully, it would require a discussion of the nature and princi- 
ples of the typical connexion between the law and the gospel, 
aÑd lead to investigations fully as much connected with the 
dogmatical as with the exegetical departments of theology. 
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So far, however, the relation must be understood, that it has 
to do as well with the agreements as with the differences be- 
tween the affairs of the Old and those of the New Covenants. 
Indeed, if any distinction were to be made between the two, 
we should say, that the agreements ought more especially to 
be regarded, because they lie deeper, and concern the more 
essential elements in the two dispensations; while the differ- 
ences are of a more circumstantial and formal nature. From 
the position of matters at the commencement of the New dis- 
pensation, more particularly from the determination on the 
part of many to exalt to an undue place the temporary and 
shadowy things, in which the Old dispensation differed from 
the New, it became necessary for the inspired writers of the 
New Testament to bring out with peculiar prominence the dif- 
ferences; with the yiew of manifesting the superior and more 
perfect nature of the work and economy of Christ. But they 
scarcely ever do this, without, at the same time, pointing to 
the essential agreements pervading both economies. 

Now, it is in accordance with this twofold nature of the re- 
lation which subsists between the Old and the New in God’s 
dispensations, that the language of New Testament Scripture, 
in so far as it bears respect to the Old, is constructed, and 
ought to be interpreted. In the great majority of cases, the 
precise nature of the reference is manifest; we can see at a 
glance whether it is the agreements or the differences that 
are in view. For example, when our Lord is described by 
the Baptist as ‘the Lamb of God, who takes away the sins 
of the world;’’ or when the apostle Paul says, ‘‘ Christ our 
Passover is sacrificed for us,” the simplest reader will per- 
ceive, that there is an agreement or correspondence indicated 
between the sacrifices of the Old Testament and the one great 
sacrifice of the New—that what the lamb of atonement, espe- 
cially the paschal lamb, was to the Israelite, as regards his 
interest in the blessings of the Old. Covenant, that Christ now 
is to believers, in respect to the greater things of His redemp- 
tion. No one can doubt, that like is compared to like; al- 
though, from the nature of the objects brought into compari- 
son, differences of an important kind were necessarily implied. 
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But, in explaining the passages, we would naturally lay stress 
upon the resemblances between Christ and the Old Testament 
things referred to, and would only notice subordinately the 
points which distinguished the one from the other. In like 
‘manner, when, in Col. ii. 11, the apostle calls baptism “the 
circumcision of Christ,” and, in Phil. iii. 8, describes believers 
as “ the circumcision which worship God in spirit,” the mean- 
ing obviously is, that the essential design of circumcision, its 
real spirit and object, are attained in those who, as baptized 
believers, have entered into fellowship with Christ. So that 
it is the correspondences, which must again, in such passages, 
be brought out; it is these which must be rendered prominent; 
however, also, occasion may be taken to indicate the points, 
in which the new surpasses the old circumcision. 

Again, there is another class of passages in which, with 
equal plainness, our attention is drawn to the differences sub- 
sisting between the New and the Old:—as when, in Heb. viii. 
2, Christ is called “a minister of the true tabernacle, which 

- the Lord pitched, and not man;” and, in chap. x. 20, where 
believers are said to enter the holiest of this higher tabernacle 
“bya new and living way’’—in such passages, while the lan- 
guage bears distinct allusion to the things of the Old Cove- 
nant—éxpresses the New, indeed, under the form and aspect 
of the Old, yet it is for the purpose of showing the vast supe- 
riority of the New. So that, in such cases, it is the diffe- 
rences we are naturally led to think of—these now become 
the prominent things, and the resemblances fall into the back- 
ground. 

But there are other passages, in which it is less easy to de- 
cide—passages, in which Old Testament language is employed, 
without any clear indication being given, whether the resem- 
blances or the differences are more particularly referred to. 
For example, in Heb. x. 22, the apostle exhorts us to make a 
fiducial approach to the throne of grace, as persons “having 
their hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience, and their bodies 
washed with pure water.” Now, what is here meant by our 
bodies being washed? Corporeal ablutions held an important 
place under the Old economy; and continually, as the priests 
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entered the sanctuary, they had to wash their hands and their 
feet at the brazen laver, which stood in the outer court. Baut 
what corresponds to this in Christian times? We have no 
external sanctuary, like that which existed in the Jewish com- 
monwealth, and consequently no corporeal ablution to per- 
form, when drawing near to engage in the worship of God. 
When, therefore, the apostle speaks of having the body washed 
with pure water, he must mean, not formally the same thing 
as of old, but something corresponding to it in nature—bear- 
ing the same relation to a Christian, that the other did to a 
ceremonial worship. And this is not far to seek; it is simply 
a freedom from all manifest stains and blemishes in the con- 
duct. It was precisely these stains and blemishes, which were 
imaged by outward-defilements on the body of one entering 
into the material sanctuary :—his washing of these off was a 
symbol of the separation, which then also had to be main- 
tained by sincere and accepted worshippers, from all overt acts 
of iniquity. And now that the symbol has dropped, as no 
longer needed—now that the reality alone remains, it is of 
this reality that the language should be understood ;—we are 
to regard the apostle as intimating, that along with a purged 
conscience, we must also have a blameless and untarnished 
life—and then, with the two together, we may draw near with 
confidence to God. 

It is, therefore, to the resemblances that this expression also 
points. In explaining its import, we should endeavour chiefly 
to bring out.the correspondence, that subsisted between the 
ritual service of the Old, and the spiritual worship of the New 
economy. This, obviously, cannot be done by exhibiting 
merely the ritual, on the one side, and the spiritual, on the 
other; for that would be to present a contrast rather than a 
resemblance. We must penetrate into the symbolical import 
of the ritual, and show, that in the outward action, in which 
it consisted, there lay concealed a spiritual element, for the 
sake of which it was required and done. So that it is not 
properly a contrast, to be put after this manner: Such an out- 
ward thing then, and such another inward now, or fleshly 
then, and spiritual now; but a similarity with a difference :— 
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A similarity, since under both covenants alike freedom from 
open impurities is required of God’s acceptable worshippers— 
there must be clean hands, or a blameless life, as well as a 
pure heart; and yet a difference, since from the clearer reve- 
lation now made of all things spiritual and divine, and the 
abolition of the worldly sanctuary, the symbolical action has 
gone into desuetude, and the naked reality is alone brought 
into view. 

Let us still look at another example, and we shall thus more 
readily perceive the justness of the rule, which we are seeking 
to deduce for guiding our interpretations in respect to such 
portions of New Testament Scripture. In Rom. xii. 1, we 
have this exhortation given by the apostle, “I beseech you, 
by the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a living 
sacrifice—more exactly, a sacrifice, living,—holy, acceptable 
to God, which is your reasonable service.” There is evi- 
dently a reference in the language to the ancient sacrificial 
worship; and, in particular, to the service of the whole burnt- 
offering, in which at certain times an entire animal was pre- 
sented upon the altar to God. The only question is, what is 
the nature of the reference? Is it by way of resemblance, or 
by way of contrast? If the apostle had stopped at @vatav— 
if he had said merely, “present your bodies a sacrifice,” the 
matter would have been quite plain; it would have been ma- 
nifest, that the resemblance only was indicated. But he adds 
a series of epithets, characterizing the nature of the service, 
which Christians are called to render; and these are usually 
regarded by commentators as expressing the kind ôf service, 
not positively merely, as to what it is in itself, but negatively 
also, as to what it is not, viewed in reference to the ancient 
ritual of Judaism. The doyexyy Aatpetayv, the reasonable ser- 
vice, at the close, is in particular held to indicate this idea,— 
as in the following comment of Haldane: “This evidently re- 
fers to the distinction between the service of the Jews by sa- 
crifices and ceremonial worship, and the service of Christians. 
Sacrificial worship, and in general the whole ceremonial ritual 
of the Jews, were not worship according to reason. It is, in- 
deed, reasonable to worship God in whatever way He pre- 
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seribes; but had not man fallen, he would not have been re- 
quired to worship by such ceremonies as the Jewish law en- 
joined. Sacrificial worship is not in itself rational; and was 
appointed by God, not for its own excellence, but from its 
adaptation to prefigure the good things to come.” He adds, 
and certainly not without reason, that many commentators ` 
hesitated about adopting this explanation of the Aoyexry, un- 
der the impression, that it was disrespectful to the Divine ap- 
pointments to have them represented as not rational. But 
might we not, on the same ground that is assigned here for 
the non-rational character of the Old Testament worship, also 
deny rationality tothe New? For it, too, proceeds on a basis 
different from the natural and proper one; it is offered on the 
foundation of what, has been done by another in our stead, 
while the original and strictly proper idea of sacrifice is that 
of a personal surrender and dedication to God. 

We may feel the rather inclined to doubt the correctness 
of this mode of explanation, at least in the strongly antithetic 
form expressed above, when we look to the other epithets ap- 
plied by the apostle to the sacrifice of Christians—living, holy, 
acceptable. Living, we are told, stands opposed to the dead 
sacrifices presented under the law, slain victims; but what, 
then, shall be put in contradistinction to the holy and accept- 
able? Were these epithets not applicable to the burnt-offer- 
ings of the Old Testament? On the contrary, they are pre- 
cisely the epithets that are most commonly applied to them. 
The flesh of the sacrifices generally, as of everything laid upon 
the altar, was declared to be holy—in token of which the vic- 
tims were required to be without any external blemish; while 
of every sacrifice offered according to the law the set phrase 
is, that it was an. offering of sweet savour—in other words, 
acceptable to God. These two expressions, then, beyond a 
doubt, indicate a resemblance; and it would surely be some- 
what strange—a confusion in the use of language we should 
not have expected in the apostle—if the one going immedi- 
ately before them, and the other coming immediately after 
them, should have pointed to a formal contrast. Such a throw- 
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ing together of agreements and differences in one continuous 
description, is in the highest degree improbable. 

A good deal of this confusion imputed to the statement of 
the apostle, arises from the inadequate notions that prevail 
respecting the Old Testament sacrificial worship—as if the 
outward actions had formed the one and all of this, and there 
were no outgoings of spiritual desire and affection on the part 
of the worshipper accompanying them. According to the true 
idea, the outward service was merely the symbolical expres- 
sion of what was thought and felt, done or purposed to be 
done, by the person who performed it. The sacrifice was in 
the closest manner identified with the sacrificer. Thus, in the 
case of the burnt-offering, which is here more particularly re- 
ferred to, the occasion of presenting it usually was, when an 
individual had experienced some great mercy, or felt upon his 
soul a special call to devoted gratitude and love; and his feel- 
ings in this respect were embodied in the offering—he ex- 
pressed thereby his personal surrender to God, and the dedi- 
cation of all he had to the Divine service and glory. With- 
out this grateful feeling and purpose of devotedness on the 
part of the offerer, the offering would have been simply a piece 
of hypocrisy—a sign without any thing signified thereby. 
The proper connexion between the external and the internal 
was beautifully brought out by David in the fifty-first Psalm, 
when, after having expressed his deep contrition for past sin, 
and renewed the dedication of himself to God, he prays for 
fresh tokens of the Lord’s favour, that as the natural result of 
what was to be imparted on the one hand, and felt on the 
other, the Lord might receive and be pleased with sacrifices 
of righteousness, with the whole burnt-offerings that should 
be laid upon His altar. In offerings so drawn forth, and so 
presented, would there be no life? Could the service with 
any propriety be designated as a. dead one? Assuredly not; 
the soul of the offerer was itself on fire with love and grati- 
tude to God, and a spirit of life animated its movements, not 
the less that it had to express itself by means of slain victims 
laid and consumed upon the altar. 


We entertain no doubt, therefore, that here also the direct 
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and prominent thing in the apostle’s description is a resem-. 
blance, and not a contrast. Flis object is, to show how those, 
who are partakers of the rich grace and mercy of God under 
the Gospel, may and should exhibit a substantial agreement 
with the service of the burnt-offering, which was wont to be 
rendered by such as had received peculiar tokens of the Lord’s 
goodness. They should present to God their bodies—d. e. the 
active powers and energies of their nature (for it is through 
the body that these come into operation)—present these as a 
sacrifice, living, holy, acceptable—a real dedication, instinct 
with life and purity, and on that account well-pleasing to God. 
On the same account also a Aoytxzn Aatpeta, a reasonable ser- 
vice—not, however, in the sense of rational, as opposed to a 
former čr-rational service; but in the sense of spiritual,—a 
reasonable or spiritual service, in which the soul and conscience 
are exercised, and hence opposed to what is simply cwpatex7, 
corporeal or outward. In no part of the description is there 
properly a contrast marked between the Christian and the 
Jewish service; for, in the Jewish also, when rightly per- 
formed, there were the same spiritual elements, as in the 
Christian; there too the soul and conscience were engaged; 
the service was one of life and holiness, on the part of the 
worshipper, and on the part of God crowned with acceptance. 
Still, no doubt, a difference is implied, though not distinctly 
and formally expressed ;—it is implied in the very prominence 
which is given to the spiritual elements of the service re- 
quired, presented apart from any external accompaniments or 
outward rites. For there being so much of what was outward 
in the Old Testament service, it naturally tended to take of 
the mind to some extent from the more inward and vital part; 
the mind could, and doubtless too often did, view the sacrifice 
as something apart from itself—a thing done for one, rather 
than by him and with him:—While now, the temptation to a 
lifeless externality is in great measure removed, the service 
is of a strictly personal and spiritual nature, springing from 
the soul’s proper consciousness of grace.and blessing, and ap- 
pearing in the willing obedience of the members of the body, 
as instruments of righteovsness unto God. 
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Now, from these examples and illustrations there is plainly 
deducible a twofold rule of interpretation in regard to those 
portions of the New Testament, which represent spiritual 
things in language derived from the relations and ritual of the 
Old. The rule-is, that in those passages, which distinctly and 
formally exhibit the difference between New and Old Testa- 
ment things, it is this difference, which ought to be rendered 
prominent in our explanation, yet not without also pointing 
attention to the fundamental agreement, which lies under- 
neath the superficial diversity ;—while, on the other hand, in 
those passages, which simply present Christian things under 
the form and aspect of those that belonged to the Old Covenant, 
it is the correspondence or agreement that *should be mainly 
dwelt upon. The Old should, in that case, be exhibited as a 
lively image or palpable representation of the New—though 
a representation in an inferior line of things, and with com- 
paratively inadequate results. In the former case, our object 
should be to unfold a marked and obvious difference with an 
underlying substantial agreement; in the other, to unfold a 
substantial agreement, though accompanied with formal. and 
ostensible differences—such as necessarily pervaded the rela- 
tions of an inferior and preparatory, to an ultimate and per- 
manent state of things. 

3. If now we pass, for a moment, from the true, to the 
many false religions of the ancient world, from Judaism to 
the endless forms of heathenism, we have to mark in Christi- 
anity toward them a relation of an essentially different kind— 
one simply of an antagonistic nature. The heathen religions 
of antiquity, therefore, had no direct or positive influence in 
moulding the language of the New Testament, and imparting 
peculiar shades of meaning to its expressions. Yet the sub- 
ject is not to be passed altogether unnoticed. For, though 
the respect had to heathen modes of thought and forms of 

xpression is chiefly of a negative kind, yet even that is in- 
structive; since it shows in what a different region the Chris- 
tian religion moved, and what different elements it embraced 
from those, out of which heathenism was constructed. Amid 
the freedom, with which Christianity proceeded to diffuse 
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itself in the world, and its adaptation to the modes of thought 
and forms of expression in current use, it still manifested a 
careful reserve in respect to all that savoured of heathenism; 
it abstained from the use of such terms as had become asso- 
ciated with the false worship, or impregnated with the false 
notions, of the pagan world. 

For example, in so far as the language of the New Testa- 
ment bears respect to sacrificial usages, it borrows the terms 
it employs from the Old Testament, or makes use only of such 
as are common to the Septuagint and the writings of Hellenic 
authors. It refrains from employing such expressions as, 
though of similar import, had been linked to usages, which 
rendered them suggestive of the pollutions of idolatry. Of 
this description are zepexd@appa and xeptdyya, which both 
bear, in the old lexicographers, the signification of ransom or 
sacrifice—the equivalents given are dyttiutpov, dycidvyov. 
The Septuagint also, at Prov. xxi. 18, has zeocd0appa dcxaiov 
vouos, the wicked is a ransom for the righteous. But as 
the words acquired this sense from the horrid custom of sacri- 
ficing criminals and werthless persons to make expiation for 
the state in times of public calamity, they are never used in the 
New Testament with reference to religious worship. The cus- 
tom prevailed especially at Athens, where persons of a worth- 
less caste were regularly kept against the occurrence of any 
plague or public calamity, and then thrown into the sea, in 
the belief that they should wipe off the guilt of the nation. 
Such persons were called za@dopaca, xepedy pata, and other 
epithets of a like import. The terms are used only once in 
the New Testament: it is by the Apostle Paul, when speaking, 
in 1 Cor. iv. 13, of the indignities he had received; but it is 
in the original sense of sweepings, offscourings, or filth, the 
vilest portions of society. 

The common term for the altars on which the heathens 
offered their victims, might have been thought less objectiona- 
ble for Christian uses. This term is Swyoc; yet it occurs 
only once in the whole of the New Testament; and on that 
solitary occasion it is employed, not of a Jewish altar, or any 


thing corresponding to it in Christian times, but of the heathen 
12% 
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altar, with its inscription to the Unknown God, which Paul 
found at Athens. The term uniformly employed in the New 
Testament, whether in a literal or a figurative sense, is Quoc 
actpocov:—an evidence of the care with which the sacred 
writers sought to keep the true religion at a distance from all 
contact, even in name, with idolatry. 

In the use also of daéuwy, and its compounds, we see a 
similar instance of the wisdom and the propriety with which 
the speech of the sacred writers were guided. The word had 
become thoroughly inwoven with the ideas and the worship 
of heathendom; and as the evil, as well as the good—bad, and 
malignant, not less than gracious and benign divinities, were 
embraced in the religions of Polytheism, so the word dauwy 
extended equally to both. It was in that respect a word of 
indifferent meaning. The whole religion of the Greeks and 
the Romans might be called, and, indeed, was familiarly called, 
demon-worship, decocdacpowa. It could not, therefore, be 
counted a reproach, it might rather be esteemed an honour 
for any one to be spoken of as dscocdotpoveotépoc; it simply 
marked him out as peculiarly given to the worship of the gods. 
And when Paul, in the Areopagus, applied that epithet, at the 
commencement of his speech, to the men of Athens, inferring 
their title to it from what he had observed of their altars, 
there can be no doubt that he meant to indicate nothing that 
should prove offensive to them. He merely intended to ex- 
press the fact, that they were, in their own sense of the mat- 
ter, a very religious people. And it is certainly a somewhat 
unhappy turn that is given to this, the opening part of the 
apostle’seaddress, in the authorized version, when he is made 
to say, that he perceived “they were in all things too super- 
stitious.” Had such been the native import of his language, 
the apostle would have been guilty of the misdemeanor of 
creating a prejudice against himself at the outset—a fault, 
we may be sure, he did not commit at any time, and least of 
all in that which is, artistically considered, the most perfect of 
all his recorded discourses. There is another instance of alike 
use of the word—though in this ease really misapplied—in Acts 
xxv. 19, where Festus says of the case of Paul to Agrippa, 
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that it touched upon questions zep? cic ¿ôlac decoduepovtac; 
it should have been rendered, “concerning their own religion,” 
to give the fair impression of what Festus actually meant; 
since, speaking as Festus did to Agrippa, a professed Jew, 
he never could have intended to stigmatize the worship which 
was paid by the king and his countrymen as a superstition, 
in our sense of the term. It was, however, a wrong term to 
apply.to the religion of a Jew, and in making use of it Festus 
spoke from a merely heathen point of view. The Jewish re- 
ligion was a Osocepeia, a reverential fear and worship of God, 
but not a decocdarpovia, a religious homage to the divinities. 
In the Jewish sense, demon-worship was devil-worship—abomi- 
nable idolatry. And hence dacyovta was the common term 
employed to designate the malignant powers, that so often 
held possession of the bodies and souls of men at the Gospel 
era. Hence also the term edacuovia, which so frequently 
occurs in heathen authors to express human happiness and 
prosperity, is never—because it indicates prosperity as the 
gift of the divinities—similarly employed in the New Testa- 
ment. Not even once is it used there to express, in any way, 
the blessedness enjoyed by God’s people. 

These examples may suffice, as the subject they are brought 
forward to illustrate is rather negative in its bearing on the 
interpretation of Scripture, than of a positive description. 
They are signs, impressed upon the language of the New 
Testament, that the religion of the Gospel has no proper af- 
finity to that of heathenism, and convey a silent protest 
against all pollutions of idolatry. 


SECTION SEVENTH. 


THE RELATION OF THE OLD TO THE NEW IN GoD’S DISPENSA- 
TIONS MORE EXACTLY DEFINED, WITH THE VIEW OF PRE- 
VENTING MISTAKEN OR PARTIAL INTERPRETATIONS OF SUCH 
PORTIONS OF NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE AS BEAR ON IT. 


To lay more securely the ground of some of the directions 
given in the preceding section, and to provide, so far as can 
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be done within a small compass, a clue to the right path in 
the treatment of those passages, which bear upon the mutual 
relation between Christianity and Judaism, it seems advisable, 
before entering on a fresh topic, to devote a little space to the 
further consideration of these relations. We do this more 
especially for the purpose of guarding against a twofold error, 
which is constantly reappearing, in the one or the other of 
its aspects, with those who have not attained to accurate views 
of the connexion between the Old and the New in God’s dis- 
pensations:—the error of either ascribing too much of the 
carnal element to Judaism, or of imposing too much of the 
Judaistic on Christianity. These are the two opposite ex- 
tremes, into which certain diverse tendencies in Christianity 
are ever apt torun. They both began at an early period to 
develop themselves. The Judaizing tendency naturally ap- 
peared first, as it was out of Judaism that Christianity sprung; 
and in making the transition from the one to the other, many 
found it difficult to realize the extent of the change which the 
work of Christ had introduced—they clung to what was tem- 
porary in the Old, even after it had been supplanted by some- 
thing higher and better; like persons, according to the simili- 
tude of our Lord, who have been accustomed to old wine, and 
cannot straightway relish new—although in this case the new 
was the better. It was providential, that this Judaizing ten- 
dency did appear so early—at Jerusalem, at Antioch, in the 
churches of Galatia, and elsewhere—as it obliged the apostles 
at the very first to meet it. In various parts of the New 
Testament, we have their formal deliverance on the subject, 
and their condemnation of the error which it involved. The 
Epistles to the Galatians, to the Colossians, and to the He- 
brews are, in this point of view, especially important; as they 
show conclusively, that the external forms of the ancient 
worship, its visible temple, Aaronic priesthood, fleshly sacri- 
fices, stated festivals, and corporeal ablutions, were no longer 
binding on the conscience, and naturally led, if perpetuated, 
to carnalize the Gospel. It might have been thought, that 
these apostolic efforts and explicit deliverances would have 
been sufficient to check the evil, and prevent its recurrence 
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in the Christian Church. But this was far from being the 
case. With some non-essential modifications, the old error 
reappeared, bringing in a train of forms and ceremonies, pur- 
gations and sacrifices, feasts and solemnities, which differed 
only in name from those of the Old Economy; and a Chris- 
tian priesthood established itself as an essential part of the 
Church’s constitution, of which the most characteristic feature 
was, that it should be able to trace up by successive links to 
Christ its hereditary power and authority, precisely as the 
ancient priesthood had to show their genealogical descent 
from the loins of Aaron. And the result has been, that, not- 
withstanding the strong and repeated protest lodged in New 
Testament Scripture against such institutions and practices, 
as at variance be re genius of the Gospel, in what once 
formed nearly the whole, and what still forms the largest part 
of Christendom, sacred times and seasons, altars and sacri- 
fices, external purifications and an official priesthood, have 
their recognised place now, much as in ancient Israel. To 
such a mournful extent has Christianity been Judaized. 
Exactly the opposite tendency, however, began also in early 
times to discover itself, and still continues to do so, though 
it has not proved nearly so powerful or so general as the 
other. . The Gnostic spirit, which was just beginning to make 
its appearance in the Christian Church at the close of the 
apostolic period, was the first representative of this extreme. 
In its self-elated and ethereal flights, Gnosticism sought to 
soar above Christianity—to become spiritual above čs spiritu- 
ality; and to raise at least the loftier and more contemplative 
believers of the Gospel into a kind of Divine-like superiority 
to every thing outward and material. In this vain attempt, 
however, it only corrupted Christianity, by disparaging or 
denying the great historical facts on which it is based, and 
entering into profitless speculations respecting heavenly things. 
Along with this tendency, and as a kind of natural corollary 
to it, it sought to break the chain between Christianity and 
Judaism—holding the former to be indeed of God, but not so 
the latter, on account of the fleshly ordinances and material 
accompaniments with whick it was connected ; it was, therefore, 
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assigned to the agency of an evil, or, at least, inferior spirit. 
In this anti-scriptural form, Gnosticism was, of course, re- 
pelled by the Church; its special views and conclusions were 
universally reprobated by believers. But the spirit of Gnos- 
ticism crept in through many avenues into the Church; and 
in the case of some of the fathers—more especially Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen—it led them to draw too broadly 
the distinction between Christianity and Judaism, and to seek 
the instruction couched in the ordinances of the Old Testa- 
ment, not in their immediate design or symbolical import, but 
in an allegorical interpretation of an entirely fanciful and 
‘arbitrary nature. The natural inference from their mode of 
treating the Old Testament ritual and worship was, that, con- 
sidered by itself, in its obvious and historical reality, it was 
too carnal to have much in common with Christianity. Now, 
of course, the relations of those times no longer exist; the 
leaven, which then wrought with insidious and corrupting in- 
fluence, can scarcely be said to work after the same fashion 
that it did then. And yet there have been, and there still 
are, certain sections of the Christian Church, and particular 
individuals in almost every section, in whom the tendency to 
over-spiritualize (if we may so express it) in Christianity, and, 
as a natural consequence, to carnalize in Judaism, does not 
fail in some way to manifest itself. 

Writers belonging to the Baptist communion are under 
some temptation to give way to this tendency, and not unfre- 
quently do so. Take as an example the following passage, 
in a commentary by a late respectable member of that body: 
“Israel was a stiff-necked and rebellious people; their law 
was written on tables of stone, and enforced by temporal 
sanctions; he that despised Moses’ law died without mercy. 
But all Christ's disciples are taught of God; they are the cir- 
cumcision of Christ; they worship God in the Spirit; His law 
is written on the fleshly tables of the heart.” 1 If there is any 
propriety in this contrast, it must be, that Israel, as such, 
were a carnal and ungodly people, yet were not the less en- 
titled to God’s ordinances, nay, these ordinances were just for 

1 Haldane on the Epistle to the Galatians, pp. 113, 193. 
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such a people; whereas the Church of the New Testament, 
as well in respect to its people as its ordinances, is strictly 
spiritual and holy. The conclusion, therefore, in regard to 
the Israelites, as the author distinctly states (p. 193,) is, that 
their privileges were all carnal, that the relation in which they 
stood to God was carnal, and all properly growing out of it 
fleshly and temporal; and that the covenant, under which they 
were placed, had attained its object, if only it preserved a 
worshipping people visibly separated from the idolatrous Gen- 
tiles. In like manner, another writer, belonging to the same 
communion,’ says of circumcision (and, of course, he might 
equally have said it of any other Jewish ordinance,) that it 
was “quite irrespective of personal character, conduct, or 
faith,” that the covenant of which it was the sign “included 
solely temporal blessings ; ” and that “the rite was instituted 
to distinguish the Jews from the other nations, and to show 
their title to the land of Canaan:’’—all simply outward and 
carnal. Another writer still—and one belonging to an en- 
tirely different school, a minister of the Church of England— 
in a late work, gives forth substantially the same views re- 
specting the people and ordinances of Israel; does so, too, in 
the most assured tone, as if there could be no reasonable doubt 
upon the subject—as if, in announcing it, he was entitled to 
demand the assent of the whole Christian world: “The Old 
Covenant (he says) had nothing whatever to do with eternal 
life, except by way of type or suggestion; it had nothing 
whatever to do with any, except with the nation of Israel; 
and nothing whatever with any mere individual in that nation. 
It was made with the nation collectively (as if the collective 
nation did not consist of an aggregate of individuals!) and was 
entirely temporal. God promised to give the land of Canaan 
to the nation of Israel; but only so long as the nation col- 
lectively acknowledged Jehovah as the one God.”* And fur- 
ther, as regards the nature of the holiness aimed at by the co- 
venant, he says, that “it was quite irrespective of individual 
righteousness. Notwithstanding any sins short of the national 
infraction of the covenant, Israel was still the holy nation.” 


1 Dr. Cox, as quoted by Dr. Wardlaw on Baptism, pp. 55, 60. 
2 Johnstone’s Israel after the Flesh, p. 7. 
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And he adds, “This very manifest sense of the Old Covenant 
holiness is constantly lost sight of, and errors of the most de- 
structive kind are caused.”’* 

Quotations of a similar kind might be furnished in great 
profusion, but those given may suffice. They abundantly 
show whatsecrude and ill-digested notions prevail still among 
persons, otherwise well-informed, and holding evangelical 
views, respecting the nature of the Old Economy, and the 
real position of God’s people under it. On the hypothesis of 
such views, there are some queries that naturally suggest them- 
selves to one’s mind, and to which it seems impossible to pro- 
duce a satisfactory answer. Circumcision, and the other 
ordinances of the Old Testament, were (it is alleged) altogether 
carnal, and irrespective of personal holiness—how, then, could 
Israel in the wilderness, when simply standing under a cove- 
nant with such ordinances, have been reproved and punished 
for murmuring against ‘God, and want of faith in God’s pro- 
mises—spiritual acts—acts committed by the people, while 
they still collectively acknowledged God—and both acts and 
punishments so personal, that the two individuals (Joshua and 
Caleb) who stood aloof from. the rest in sin, were also excepted 
from them in judgment? How could it be reconciled with the 
notion of a God essentially holy and spiritual, to have imposed 
such merely carnal services upon His people, with promises 
of blessing if performed, and threatenings of evil if neglected 
and despised? How could He have represented it as the end 
He had in view in establishing such a covenant, that He might 
have a godly seed? (Isa. vi. 13; Mal. ii. 15.) How could 
there come to exist in the midst of Israel such seed at all—a 
seed possessing the elements of real holiness? Whence could 
its members have their being? How were they born? Was 
it altogether apart from the ordinances? In that case, must 
not their existence have been an anomaly, a miracle accom- 
plished by Divine power without the intervention of appro- 
priate means? And the more pious individuals of that seed, 
such as David, and those who acted with him, how could they 
possibly long for, and rejoice in waiting upon, ordinances 


1 Johnstone’s Israel after the Flesh, p. 87. 
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which were wholly carnal, and without any adaptation to a 
spiritual taste? To such questions no satisfactory answer can 
be returned, on the supposition of the Old Testament ordi- 
nances being what those persons would represent. We 
know of no way by which a spiritual seed can be expected, 
in any age, to come into existence, and find life to their 
souls, otherwise than through the ordinances which God is 
pleased to appoint; and how God could either appoint or- 
dinances altogether carnal, or how, if appointed, spiritual life 
and nourishment could be derived from them, is a mystery 
that seems inexplicable on any grounds of reason or of Scrip- 
ture. 

_ Without going very minutely into the subject, there are a 
few leading principles that may be laid down upon it, suffi- 
cient, if clearly understood, and kept properly in view, to 
guard us against any material error on either side. 

1. It must be held, in the first place, as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, that whatever difference may exist between Judaism and 
Christianity, as to their respective services and forms of ad- 
ministration, there still must have been an essential agreement 
between them at bottom—an essential oneness in their per- 
vading character and spirit. We say, must have been so; 
there was a Divine necessity in the case, grounded in the 
nature of Him who is the Author of both covenants, and who 
makes Himself known as ‘Jehovah that changes not.” Un- 
changeable in His own nature, He must be such also in the 
principles of His government among men, not less than in 
the personal attributes of His being. The adversaries of the 
faith in every age have well understood this; and hence, from 
the Manicheans of early times to the infidels and rationalistic 
writers of the present day, they have ever sought to overthrow 
the foundations of Divine truth by playing off one part of 
Scripture against another—exposing what they deemed the 
contrarieties between things established in the Old, and things 
taught in the New Testament; or, through alleged defects and 
immoralities in the one, aiming a blow at the authority of the 
other. Had they succeeded in such attempts, their object had 
been gained; since Scripture could no longer be vindicated as the 

13 
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actual product and authoritative revelation of an unchange- 
able God. 

It is true, as indeed appears on a moment’s inspection, that 
the religion of the Old Testament addressed itself more im- 
mediately to the outward man, while that of the New addresses 
itself more to the inward. In ancient times, the business of 
religion—if we may so speak—was transacted under the form 
and aspect of what pertained to visible and earthly relations: 
its rites and services had respect primarily to a worldly sanc- 
tuary, an earthly inheritance and a present life—in these ex- 
hibiting the shadow or sensible image of what relates to the 
concerns of an unseen world, and an eternal existence. They 
did, however, present such a shadow of higher realities; and 
did it, not as an incidental and subsidiary, but as an essential 
part of their design; and not for some merely, but for all the 
worshippers. ‘Through the external and corporeal, God con- 
tinually spake to them of the internal and spiritual. Under 
the outward shell, and along with it, He conveyed to as 
many as would receive it, the kernel of Divine truth and holi- 
ness;—so that the same description, as to its substance, will 
serve at once for the true Israelite and for the genuine Chris- 
tian. As in that given by the Apostle Paul, “He is a Jew 
who is one inwardly, and circumcision is that of the heart, in 
the spirit and not in the letter; whose praise is not of men 
(the mere outside observer,) but of God (who looks directly 
upon the heart.’’) 

We find the truth in this respect distinctly apprehended by 
Augustine, and correctly expressed in the writings he com- 
posed against the Manicheans and other errorists of his day. 
Ree in his work against Faustus (Lib. xii. 3,) to what 
the apostle says, in Rom. iii. and ix., of the advantage pos- 
sessed by the Jews in having had Goa oracles and covenants, 
he asks, “ Why did he say that the covenants belonged to them, 
had it not been that the Old Covenant was given to them, nae 
that the New was imaged in the Old? These men, in their 
senseless folly, are in ahs habit of denouncing the legal in- 
stitution, which was given to the Israelites, not “understanding 
its dispensation, and because God has thought good now to 
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place us, not under law but under grace. Let them, there- 
fore, give way to the authority of the apostle, who, in lauding 
the condition of the Israelites, mentions it among their advan- 
tages, that to them had belonged the giving of the law, which 
could not have been matter of praise, if it had been in itself 
bad.” And again, in another work, written against one who 
had published a treatise containing many things of an of- 
fensive nature against the law and the prophets, he shows the 
pervading and essential agreement of these with the Gospel, 
even in those things, in which this adversary had sought to 
represent them as utterly opposed to each other. In regard, 
for example, to the punishment of sin, he both mentions what 

precepts and examples there were under the Old Testament 
-of a forgiving spin, and places alongside the temporal in- 
flictions of the one the eternal retributions of the other, thereby 
making it manifest that “in each Testament alike (as he says) 
there was at once a goodness to be loved, and a severity to be 
dreaded.” Then, referring to the inferior nature of the Old 
Testament dispensation, on account of its having had so much 
to do with outward and temporal things, he says, ‘*‘ Neverthe- 
less, in those times also there were spiritual and righteous 
persons, whom the letter of command did not kill, but the aid- 
giving Spirit quickened. Whence both the faith of a coming 
Saviour dwelt in the prophets, who announced beforehand that 
He should come; and now, there are many carnal persons who 
either give rise to heresies by not understanding the Scrip- 
tures, or in the Catholic Church itself are like babes that can 
only be fed with milk, or, still worse, are preparing like chaff 
to be burned in the fire. But as God is the sole and true 
Creator of both temporal and eternal goods, so is He also the 
Author of both Testaments ; because the New is as well figured 
in the Old, as the Old is revealed in the New (quia et Novum 
in Vetere est figuratum, et Vetus in Novo est revelatum.” 1) 

2. Very nearly allied to the fundamental principle just 
stated is another, viz., that the ordinances of Judaism were 
all of a symbolical nature, not simply outward or typical. If 
they had been simply outward as regards the service they re- 


1 Contra Adversarium Legis et Proph., i. 35, 
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quired, and typical as regards their religious value, they 
would have been nothing more than bodily exercises for those 
who engaged in them—exercises that had respect to their 
purification from a merely ceremonial uncleanness, and the 
preservation of a present life; while, in addition to this, a 
few persons of superior discernment might have descried 
through them the higher and better things, which they prefi- 
gured for a coming age. This is the whole that many persons 
would find in the ordinances of the Old Covenant; and thence 
arises much of the confusion and misconception in which the 
subject has been enveloped. An important element is omit- 
ted—the symbolical, lying mid-way between the other two, 
and forming in reality the link that unites them together. By 
calling them symbolical, we mean, that they expressed, by — 
means of the outward rite or action, certain religious views 
and principles, which the worshipper was expected in the 
performance of the service to recognise, and heartily concur 
in. It was the conscious recognition of these views and prin- ` 
ciples, and the exercise of the feelings growing out of them, 
for which more immediately the outward service was appointed, 
and in which its acceptability with God properly consisted. 
Without these the whole would have been a false parade—an 
empty and meaningless form. Take as an example the cor- 
poreal washings, which on so many occasions were required 
under the law—these were not appointed for the purpose 
merely of removing bodily defilement. Often, as in the case 
of the restored leper, purification from the touch of a dead 
body, or from sprinkling the water of cleansing on others, 
there was not even the semblance of any thing of that sort to 
be removed. The washing, in every case, was appointed as a 
natural and appropriate symbol of personal purity on the part 
of the worshippers, and was perfectly understood by all serious 
and thoughtful worshippers to carry such an import. Even 
Pilate, though a heathen, showed his understanding of this 
symbol, by taking water and washing his hands before the 
people, to express more emphatically than he could do by 
words his refusal to participate in the condemnation of Jesus. 
And the Psalmist, when he spake of “washing his hands in 
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innocency,” and the prophet, when he called on the crimson- 
stained sinners of his day to “wash themselves, and make 
themselves clean,” gave plain indication of the symbolical 
import of the transaction. In like manner—to refer to the 
initiatory ordinance of the whole series—the rite of circum- 
cision, when brought into connexion with the Divine covenant 
as its sign and seal, was by no means a merely external badge. 
Its proper aim and object were not the affixing of a corporeal 
mark upon the Jew, and thereby distinguishing him from the 
people of other countries. If that had been all, it would 
have been very imperfectly fitted to serve the end in view; as 
it is certain that at least the Egyptian priesthood, if not also 
some of the higher-grades of the people, and not a few of the 
Syro-Arabian races, practised the rite from the very earliest 
times. It is, in fact, one of those customs, the origin of which 
is lost in a remote antiquity. But when adopted by God in 
connexion with His covenant as its appropriate token and 
seal, it thenceforth became a symbol of purification from the 
guilt and pollution of the flesh—the symbol of a transition 
from nature’s depravity into a spiritual and holy life. This 
transition should have been effected in all who stood within 
the bonds of the covenant; and in those whose state accorded 
with their profession, it must in reality have been effected. It 
was, therefore, the distinctive badge of Israel, not simply as 

a separate people, but as God’s covenant- sean called and 
bound to cast off nature’s impurity, and walk in righteousness 
before God. This, too, was perfectly understood by all the 
more serious and thoughtful portion of the Israelites; and 
they did not need the higher revelations of the Gospel to dis- 
close its import. Moses himself pointed to it as a thing which 
even then was familiarly known and understood, when he re- 
presented the people, in their state of impenitence and guilt, 
as being of uncircumcised hearts (Lev. xxvi. 41;) and on this 
very account,—because circumcision had a strictly moral im- 
port, it was suspended during the thirty-eight years’ sojourn 
in the wilderness; since the people being then under the 
judgment of heaven for their sins, they were held to be in an 
unfit state for having the ordinance administered to them. 

13* 
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Such, at least, appears the main reason for the disuse of the 
ordinance during that long period. Circumcision, therefore, 
if viewed according to the design of God, and its own em- 
blematic import, was no more a merely outward and corporeal 
thing, than baptism now is; the one had respect to the be- 
liever’s spiritual position and call to righteousness, not less 
than the other. In both cases alike the opus operatum might 
stand alone; the sign might be without the thing signified ; 
since no ordinance of God ever has salvation indissolubly 
linked to it; while yet the two would always in point of fact 
be connected together, if the ordinances were used in a spirit 
of sincerity and truth. 

2. This second princ’ple, which ascribes a symbolical or 
spir tual import to all the rites and ordinances of the Old 
Covenant, like the first, has its ultimate ground in the nature 
of God—in the essential holiness of His character. Pre- 
cisely as God’s unchangeableness rendered it necessary, that 
there should be in everything of vital moment a fundamental 
agreement between Judaism and Christianity; so the pure and 
unspotted holiness of God, which comes outein the very first 
revelations of the Bible, and holds in all of them the most 
prominent place, rendered it necessary, that the Covenant, 
with every rite and institution belonging to it, should have 
respect to moral purity. What is essential and pre-eminent 
in God himself must appear also essential and pre-eminent in 
His public administration. And hence in the very centre of 
the Mosaic polity—as the standard by which every thing was 
to be judged, and the end to which it pointed—lay the two 
tables of the moral lay—the comprehensive summary of love 
to God and man. Hence also, in some of those parts of the 
laws of Moses, which prescribe the more peculiar ceremonial 
institutions, the reason of their appointment is placed in im- 
mediate connexion with the holiness of God; as in Lev. xx. 
25, 26, where the command is re-enforced as to the distinction 
to be put between clean and unclean in food, it is added as 
the ground of the requirement, “And ye shall be holy unto 
Me, for I, the Lord, am holy, and I have severed you from 
other people, that ye should be Mine.” So again in ch. XX, 
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after a multitude of prescriptions regarding sacrifice, and the 
eating of the flesh of peace-offerings, the whole is wound up 
by pointing to the fundamental reason, “I am Jehovah; there- 
fore shall ye keep My commandments and do them; I am 
Jehovah. Neither shall ye profane My holy name; but I 
will be hallowed among the children of Israel; I am Jehovah, 
that hallow you.” The entire ritual had its foundation in 
God, in the principles of His character and government, 
whither the people were directed to look for the ultimate 
ground of the laws and institutions they were commanded to 
observe. As the one was pre-eminently moral, so, of neces- 
sity was the other; and no enlightened Israelite could regard 
the services of his, symbolical worship, any more than the 
statutes and judgments of his theocratic polity, in any other 
light than as a system of means and appliances for securing 
purity of heart and conduct. * 

8. It is clear then—and we state it, as equally a deduction 
from what has preceded, and a third point to be kept in view, 
in all the representations that may be made in such matters— 
that the true Israelites, those who were such in the reckoning 
of God, were a spiritual, not a fleshly seed; and that the 
rearing of such a seed, not any outward and formal separa- 
tion from the world, was the direct aim of the laws and insti- 
tutions of Moses.. That the dwelling of the people alone, in 
a state of isolation from the other nations of the earth, or 
antagonism to them, could never of itself have been designed 
to form the principal reason of the ancient economy, is evi- 
dent—not only from the considerations already advanced— 
but also from the very end of their peculiar calling in Abra- 
ham, which was to be first blessed in themselves, and then to 
be a blessing to others—a blessing even to all the families of 
the earth. It can never be by an isolating and frowning ex- 
clusiveness, that they could fulfil this ulterior part of their 
destination; it could only be by operating in a kindly and 
beneficent manner upon the nations around them, diffusing 
among them the knowledge of God, and extending the boun- 
daries of His kingdom. That this was from the first contem- 
plated by God may certainly be inferred from the admission 
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of proselyte strangers, even in Abraham’s time, into the bosom 
of the covenant, (Gen. xvii. 12,) and from the law afterwards 
prescribed regarding it (Ex. xii. 48.) It is still further evi- 
dent from the prayer of Solomon at the dedication of the 
temple, which made express mention of the case of strangers 
coming to intermingle their devotions with those of the house 
of Israel; and from the fact, that whenever the covenant- 
people were in a lively and prosperous state, there was a dis- 
position, on the part of others, to share with them in their 
privileges and blessings, as in the times of David and Solomon, 
(1 Chron. xxii. 2; 2 Chron. ii. 17.) So far, indeed, were 
David and the prophets from thinking it the glory of Israel 
to be alone, that they anticipated with joy the time when kings 
would bring presents to Jerusalem, and the Lord’s house should 
become a house of prayer for all nations. So long, certainly, 
as the people of other countrfes abode in heathenism, it was 
inevitable that Israel should dwell apart—if they remained 
faithful to their calling. But the separation in that case was 
only the necessary result of Israel’s holiness, on the one hand, 
and the corruptions of the Gentiles, on the other; nor was it 
for any other end, than as the fittest means, in the existing 
state of the world, for producing and maintaining that holi- 
ness in the families of Israel, that the laws and ordinances of 
the Old Covenant were established. So, indeed, the Apostle 
Paul distinctly declared, when in Gal. iii. 19, he said, ‘‘ Where- 
fore, then, serveth the law? It was added because of trans- 
gressions, —added, that is, to the prior covenant made with 
Abraham, on account of the people’s proneness to transgress. 
That covenant was not of itself sufficient to restrain them; 
and the law, with its explicit requirements of duty, and its 
terrible sanctions, was given to supplement the deficiency. 
The law, therefore, when rightly understood and properly 
used, was in perfect harmony with the covenant; it occupied 
an inferior and subsidiary place, but in that place was alike 
designed and fitted for qualifying the people to carry into 
effect the objects of the covenant. And as it was not the aim 
of the covenant to make Israel merely a separate people, 
walled off by certain distinctive peculiarities from others, as 
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little could it be the proper aim of the law. The scope and 
tendency of both, indeed, was for righteousness, and their 
common end was accomplished only in so far as there was 
produced a spiritual and holy seed to God. 

4. It follows from what has been said, in the fourth place, 
that the difference, as to privilege and character, between the 
genuine members of the Old and of the New Covenants, must 
be relative only, and not absolute. It should be exhibited, 
not as a contrast between two opposites, but as an ascending 
gradation, a rising from a lower to a higher stage of develop- 
ment. A contrast, no doubt, is sometimes presented in the 
New Testament between law and grace, between the darkness 
and servile condition before Christ’s coming, and the light 
and liberty that followed. But the darkness was not that of 
total ignorance, nor\was the bondage properly that of slaves, 
but of children rather, who from their imperfect discernment 
and feeble powers required to be hemmed in by outward re- 
straints, and stimulated by artificial expedients. When the 
Prophet Jeremiah represents (ch. xxxi.) the distinction between 
the Old Covenant then existing, and the New and better one 
some time to be introduced, as consisting in the putting of 
the Divine laws into the hearts of the people, and engraving 
them in their inward parts, the representation can only have 
been meant to indicate a more effectual and general accom- 
plishment of this spiritual result, than had hitherto appeared, 
not its absolute commencement. For, beyond all question, 
the internal revelation of the law was to a certain extent pos- 
sessed also in former times—possessed by every true Israelite, 
of whom it was written, “The law of God is in his heart,” 
and “he meditates therein day and night.” And in what 
chiefly did the reforming agency of David and many of the 
prophets appear? Was it not in their earnest striving to 
awaken the people to the insufficiency of a dead formalism, 
and have them brought to the cultivation of such holiness as 
the law required? 

There was something more, then, in the relation between 
Judaism and Christianity, than that of type and antitype— 
in the sense commonly understood by these terms; there was 
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the relation also of germ and development, beginning and 
end. The Christian Church, if in one respect a new thing in 
the earth, is, in another, a continuation and expansion of the 
Jewish. As was long ago well stated by Crucius, ‘Israel is 
the basis and the body itself of the church, which must con- 
tinue to grow and diffuse itself more and more; and this it 
does, not by virtue of its corporeal descent, but on account of 
its faith and obedience towards God’s covenant of grace with 
it, in virtue of which it obtains the heritage of the heathen. 
When Paul in Gal. vi. 16, speaks of the true Israel of God, 
he means thereby believing Israelites, whom he opposes to 
the enemies of Christ. And these Israelites did not pass over 
to the heathen, but the heathen to them, (Eph. ii. 19, iii. 6; 
Pulane; Col m LIEF Acts xi. 32;exxvi. OA ni this 
sense true Christians are reckoned to Israel; and as the an- 
cient Israel of God could, before Christ’s appearance, receive 
proselytes among themselves, who thereafter became part of 
the covenant people; so now, since the appearance of Christ, 
they have by reason of the covenant and the promise, already 
become greatly enlarged through the incorporation of multi- 
tudes of the heathen, and shall at length receive the whole 
earth for a possession. And this entire body of the church, 
of which the believing portion of Israel formed the foundation, 
shall one day also receive the remnant of the other portion, 
the apostacy, into its bosom.” 1 

5. From all these premises, there arises still another con- 
clusion, a fifth point to be kept steadily in view, viz., that the 
ordinances of the two covenants, like the conditions of their 
respective members, can admit only of relative differences. 
Differences certainly exist, corresponding in nature to the 
change in the Divine economy, and the spiritual condition of 
those placed under it; and these must be carefully marked 
and explained in accordance with the truth of things—other- 
wise, countenance may be given to grievous mistakes. It was 
here that Augustine, in common with so many of the fathers, 
chiefly erred, though holding correct views in the general as 
to the connexion between Judaism and Uhristianity. The one 


* In Delitzsch’s Biblisch. proph., p. 132. 
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was clearly enough seen to be the preparation and shadow of 
the other; but in drawing out the connexion to particular 
points, too little account was made of the rise that had taken 
place from a lower to a higher sphere; a tendency rather was 
shown to regard the antitype as equally outward and formal 
with the type. Hence, in the first instance, the typology of 
the Old Testament was caricatured, by having the most fortu- 
itous and superficial resemblances turned into adumbrations 
of Gospel mysteries; and then the theology of the New was 
carnalized, by being cast into the form and pattern of the 
Old; the observance of days and seasons in the one inferring, 
it was thought, a like observance in the other—and, as of old, 
so also now, it was held, that there should be an altar, with 
its consecrated ie and material oblations—a visible 
unity in the church, from which it was heresy, even in matters 
of ceremony, to deviate—and, at last, a supreme earthly head, 
on whose will were conceived to hang the issues of life and 
death for entire Christendom. A mournful result in any cir- 
cumstances; but rendered greatly more so by the considera- 
tion, that among the forces tending to produce it must be 
placed the venerable name of Augustine, who, in his interpre- 
tations, often falls into the mistaken carnalism, out of which 
the evil might be said to have originated. 

But while shunning this form of error, care must be taken 
to avoid falling into another. And the principle must be held 
fast, that in the ordinances of the two covenants there can be 
room only for differences of a relative kind. The sacrifices 
and ablutions of the Old Testament were not simply carnal 
institutions, no more than baptism and the Lord’s Supper now 
are. They also pertained to the conscience, and, to be accep- 
tably engaged in, required faith on the part of the worshipper. 
It is true, that “as pertaining to the conscience, they could 
not make the comers to them perfect;” they could not pre- 
sent to the worshippers a full, complete, and permanent ground 
of peace; whence a perpetual renewal of the sacrifices was 
needed to reassure the conscience after fresh acts of trans- 
gression. Yet, this by no means proves, that they had to do 
merely with the purification of the flesh. There were certain 
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fleshly or ceremonial defilements, such as the touching of a 
dead body, for which purification was obtained by means of 
water, mixed with the ashes of a red heifer;—and to that the 
apostle refers in Heb. ix. 13. But it is an utter misappre- 
hension of his meaning, to understand him there to assert, 
that all the offerings of the law were of force merely to purify 
the flesh. What could purifications of such a kind have 
availed one, who had been guilty of fraud, or oppression, or 
deceit, or false swearing? Yet for such sins, forgiveness was 
attainable through the appointed offerings, Lev. vi. 1—T. 

We hold it, therefore, as most certain, that there was also 
a spiritual element in all the services of the Old Covenant, 
and that their unsuitableness to Gospel times does not arise 
from their having been exclusively carnal and outward. It 
arises, partly from their being too predominantly symbolical 
for a religion, which contains a full revelation of the truth; 
and partly also from their having been peculiarly adapted for 
bringing into view the demands of law, and the liabilities of 
debt, while they provided only a temporary expedient as to 
the way of relief—no more than a shadow of the real satis- 
faction. So that for men to cleave to the Old Testament ser- 
vices after Christ had come, as a matter essential to salvation, 
was in effect to say, that they did not regard the death of 
Christ as in itself a perfect satisfaction for the guilt of sin, 
but that it needed the purifications of the law to render it 
complete—thereby at once dishonouring Christ, and taking 
the legal ceremonies for something more than they really were. 
But still, these ceremonies, when rightly understood, differed 
from the ordinances of the gospel only in degree, not in kind; 
and it is perfectly competent for us to draw conclusions from 
the nature and administration of the one, to the nature and 
administration of the other. Here, as in so many other things, 
there is a middle path, which is the right one; and č is just 
as easy to err from it by carnalizing too much in Judaism, as 
by Judaizing too much in Christianity. 
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SECTION EIGHTH. 


ON THE PROPER INTERPRETATION OF THE TROPICAL PARTS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


Aone the portions of New Testament Scripture which re- 
quire a separate hermeneutical consideration, are those in which 
tropes or figures are employed. Some of the examples given 
under the last two divisions might in part be referred to this head, 
for there is also a figurative element in them. But other 
portions belong more properly to it; and the class is of suffi- 
cieñt compass and|\moment to entitle it to special inquiry. 
The subject, however, does not hold so large a place in the 
hermeneutics of the New Testament as it does in those of the 
Old; for the poetical enters more into the composition of the 
Old, and poetry, from its very nature, delights in the use of 
figure. In both the prophetical, and the more distinctively 
poetical books of Old Testament Scripture, the boldest images 
are introduced, and the language has throughout a figurative 
colouring. But of these we are not called to treat at present. 
We have to do merely with that more sparing and restricted 
use of tropical language, which appears in the New Testa- 
ment, and was not incompatible with its clearer revelations 
and its more didactic aim. Reference, however, may also be 
occasionally made, by way of illustration, to passages in the 
Old Testament. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely necessary to state, yet, in case of 
any misapprehension, it may as well be stated, that the terms 
figurative and tropical, on the one side, and those of literal 
and grammatical, on the other, may be employed indiscrimi- 
nately, as being substantially of the same import. The one 
pair happen to be derived from the Greek, and the other from 
the Latin, but, in each case, from words that precisely cor- 
respond. Literal, from the Latin itera, denotes the mean- 
ing of a word, which is avcording to the letter, the meaning 
it bears in its original or primary use; and nothing else is in- 
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dicated by the term grammatical, in this connexion, the word 
of Greek derivation for what is according to the 7pdépya or 
letter. But whena word, originally appropriated to one thing, 
comes to be applied to another, which bears some real or fan- 
cied resemblance to it, as there is then a tpdzo¢ or turning 
of it to a new use, so the meaning is called tropical, or, if we 
“prefer the Latin form of expression, gurative—there being 
always some sort of figure or image suggested to the mind in 
this new use of the term, founded either on resemblance or 
some other link of connexion, and forming a natural transi- 
tion from the original to the derived sense. Very commonly 
also the word proper is used to denote the original import of 
words, and improper the figurative. But as these epithets 
are fitted to suggest wrong ideas, it is- better not to employ 
them in such a connexion. 

All languages are more or less figurative; for the mind of 
man is essentially analogical, and delights to trace resem- 
blances between one object and another, and embody them in 
forms of speech. In strictly mental operations, and in regard 
to things lying beyond the reach of sense or time, it is obliged 
to resort to figurative terms;—for only through the form and 
aspect of sensible objects can it picture to itself and express 
what lies in those hidden chambers of imagery. And the 
more vivid its own feelings and conceptions are respecting spi- 
ritual and Divine things, or the more it seeks to give a present 
and abiding impression of these to the mind of others, the more 
also will it naturally call to its aid the realistic language of 
tropes and metaphors. Hence the predominant use of such 
language in sacred poetry; and hence also its occasional em- 
ployment by Christ and His apostles, in order to invest their 


representations of Divine things with the greater force and 
emphasis. 


I. In applying our minds to this subject, the first point that 
naturally calls for inquiry, has respect to the proper mode of 
ascertaining when words are employed, not literally, but tro- 
pically. How may we assure ourselves, or can we assure our- 
selves, against any mistake in the matter? 
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This branch of hermeneutical inquiry began to receive some 
consideration in comparatively early times; and in Augustine’s 
treatise De doctrina Christiana, we find certain rules laid 
down for determining what in Scripture should be taken lite- 
rally, and what figuratively. These are, certainly, somewhat 
imperfect, as might have been expected, considering the pe- 
riod when they were written: yet they are not without their 
value, and if they had been followed up by others, with any 
measure of Augustine’s discernment, they might have kept 
the early church from many false interpretations, on which 
the most unscriptural and superstitious views leaned for sup- 
port. 

1. In the first place, it may be noted, that in a large num- 
ber of cases, by much the larger number of cases, where the 
language is tropical, the fact that it is so appears from the 
very nature of the language, or from the connexion in which 
it stands. This holds especially of that kind of tropical lan- 
guage, which consists in the employment of metaphor—i. e., 
when one object is set forth under the image of another; and 
in the employment of parable, which is only an extended me- 
taphor.. Thus, when Jacob says of Judah, ‘Judah is a lion’s 
whelp, from the prey, my son, thou art gone up;’’ or when 
our Lord designated two of His disciples by the name of Bo- 
anerges, “Sons of thunder;” or, again, when He spake of 
the difficulties connected with an admission into His kingdom, 
under the necessity of ‘being born again,” and of “ entering 
a strait gate and treading a narrow way;’’—in all these and 
many examples of a like nature, the tropical element is pal- 
pable; a child, indeed, might perceive it; and the only room 
for consideration is, how the lines of resemblance should be 
drawn between the literal and the figurative sense of the 
terms. The same also may be said, and with still stronger 
emphasis, of formal similitudes and parables, in which the li- 
teral interpretation is expressly, or by plain implication, taken 
as the mere cover of something higher and greater. 

2. Another class of passages, in which the figure is also, 
for the most part, quite easy of detection, are those in which 
what is called synechdoche prevails—i. e. in which a part is 
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put for the whole; as a cup for its contents, “ Take this cup 
and drink it,” or, “ Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord and 
the cup of devils.” It is manifest, that in such cases the cup 
does not stand alone; it is viewed merely as the symbol of 
the draught presented in it. So in other passages, where 
there is a kind of metonymy, such as putting a cause for an 
effect, or an effect for a cause:—for example, when our Lord 
says of Himself, “I am not come to send peace upon earth, 
but a sword;’’ or when, inversely, the apostle Paul, in another 
connexion, says of Him, “He is our peace.” In examples 
of this description also there is no difficulty; it is obvious, 
that a particular result is in the eye of the writer, and that, 
for the sake of point and brevity, the obiect or person is iden- 
tified with that result, or with the natural cause and instru- 
ment of effecting it, as if they were one and the same. 

But still, when all such examples as those now referred to 
have been taken into account, there remains a considerable 
number,—especially of the class called metonymies, in regard 
to which it is not so easy to determine whether the language 
should be understood literally or tropically. It may, for in- 
stance, be questioned, whether our Lord, in Matt. v. 23, where 
He speaks of bringing a gift to the altar, means an actual al- 
tar for the presentation of sacrificial offerings, or something 
in the spiritual sphere that might be held equivalent to it:— 
whether, again, when speaking of His followers eating His 
body and drinking His blood, He meant a corporeal or a spi- 
ritual participation:—or Paul, when he makes mention of a 
fire that is to try every man’s work, (1 Cor. iii. 13,) whether 
he has respect to the material element of fire, or to a process 
of judgment, which in spiritual things will have the same ef- 
fect as a searching fire in earthly. It is well known, that 
these questions are answered very differently, and that great 
points of doctrine hang on the specific interpretations adopted. 
Nor is it possible, by any sharply defined rules to settle con- 
clusively the view that should be taken; for the settling of 
the rules would necessarily involve a discussion of the parti- 
cular cases to which we wish to apply them. It is more, 
therefore, to the general principles of interpretation—to the 
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proper mode and habit of dealing with the Word of God, the 
accurate analysis of its terms, the close and discriminating 
examination of the scope and connexion:—it is to this, more 
than to any specific directions, that we are to look for obtain- 
ing the skill to determine between the literal and the tropical 
in the less obvious cases. At the same time, there are two 
or three leading principles, which, if fairly and consistently 
applied, might, in the majority of cases, be sufficient to guide 
to a right decision. 

(1.) The first of these is, that when any thing is said, which, 
if taken according to the letter, would be at variance with the 
essential nature of the subject spoken of, the language must 
be regarded as tropical. This principle requires to be little 
more than enunciated; it carries its own evidence along with 
it. No single act, no particular attribute, can be ascribed by 
an intelligent writer to a person or an object, which is incon- 
sistent with their proper nature. So that, on the supposition 
of that nature being known to us, we can be at no loss to un- 
derstand in what sense the language should be taken. Thus, 
it is essential to the nature of God, that He is spirit and not 
flesh—a Spirit infinite, eternal, and unchangeable; conse- 
quently without bodily parts, which are necessarily bounded 
by space and time; without liability to passionate excitation 
or erring purposes, which arise from creaturely limitations. 
Hence all those passages, which represent God as possessed 
of human powers and organs, as seeing, or hearing, or having 
experience of such affections as are the result of human weak-* 
ness and infirmity, must be understood in a figurative sense. 
Nor can it be otherwise with those things, which are spoken 
of the soul and its spiritual life in terms borrowed from what — 
pertains to the body:—As when our Lord calls on His fol- 
lowers to cut off their right hand and pluck out their right eye, 
or when St. Paul speaks of crucifying the flesh, and putting 
off the old man of corruption. In such cases the path is clear; 
we must keep strictly in view the essential nature of the sub- 
ject discoursed of; and since that is not such as to admit of 
an application of the language in the literal sense, we can 
have no hesitation about understanding it tropically. 

14* 
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(2.) A second principle applicable to such cases, is, that if 
the language taken literally would involve something incon- 
gruous or morally improper, the figurative, and not the literal 
sense, must be the right one. If the literal implies nothing 
contrary to sense and reason—if the instruction it conveys is 
in accordance with the great moral distinctions impressed 
upon the conscience, and written in the Word of God, then it 
may safely be adhered to as the sense actually intended. 
But if otherwise, we must abandon the literal for the figura- 
tive. The passage formerly referred to in another connexion 
—Rom. xii. 20—may be taken as an example; it is the ex- 
hortation to heap coals of fire on an enemy’s head, by show- 
ing kindness to him in the time of want and necessity. The 
action itself here specified (whatever may be understood of 
the motive involved in it,) must in any case be understood figu- 
ratively; since the heaping of coals of fire on the head of an- 
other must plainly have respect to the moral influence of the 
things done to him upon his state or character. But further, 
in regard to the kind of operation intended, or the nature of 
the effect to be wrought, held out as the motive for exertion 
in the manner specified, it must be, as Augustine long ago 
remarked, of a beneficial, not of an injurious description, since 
it is brought in to enforce a precept of benevolence, and must, 
therefore, have contemplated the good of the parties interested. 
There are many similar examples in the Proverbs, where the 
one just noticed originally occurs; as—to mention only an- 
~other—when a person sitting at meat with a ruler is exhorted 
to put “a knife to his throat,” meaning that he must set 
bounds to his appetite—slay, in a manner, his voracity. In 
like manner, our Lord says, “ If any man will come after Me, 
let him take up his cross and follow Me,” —“ Whosoever loveth 
his life, shall lose it ’™—“ Make to yourselves friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness ;”—in each of which passages 
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there must be a certain amount of figure; since, to bear a 
cross, and to love life, in the natural sense of the expression, 
cannot be regarded as things fitted to carry with them the 
consequences of good and evil with which they are associated, 
nor can it be deemed proper, otherwise than by a figure, to- 
make for one’s self a friend of what is unrighteous. In such 
cases, we can only get at the true meaning by penetrating 
beneath the surface, and apprehending a moral act or line of 
behaviour as the object presented to our notice. 

(3.) A third direction may be added; viz., that where we 
have still reason to doubt whether the language is literal or 
figurative, we should endeavour to have the doubt resolved, 
by referring to parallel passages (if there be any such) which 
treat of the same subject in more explicit terms, or at greater 
length. ‘The really doubtful cases, in which we can avail our- 
selves of this help, may not, perhaps, be very numerous; but 
they are still to`be found. ‘Thus, in the first beatitude of 
the Sermon on the Mount, in which the simple designation 
poor occurs, in the Gospel of Luke, “Blessed are ye poor:” 
this has its fuller explanation in St. Matthew’s Gospel, where 
we read, “Blessed are the poor in spirit: —plainly indicating 
that, if literal poverty is not excluded, respect is mainly had 
to the spiritual frame. In like manner the passage in the 
same sermon, respecting bringing a gift to the altar, in so far 
as regards its bearing on the Christian Church, has its mean- 
ing clearly determined by the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
other parts of the New Testament, which declare earthly al- 
tars, and the offerings proper to them, to have no longer any 
place in the Church of God. And the word of Jesus, “ De- 
stroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up again,” 
though spoken with apparent literality, was afterwards found, 
when the progress of events and the illumination of the Spirit 
laid open its meaning, to have had a figurative import. It 
referred, not to the building usually designated the temple, 
but to the Lord’s body, although this also was in reality a 
temple, which is but another name for the dwelling-place of 
Deity; nay, was such in a sense more strictly appropriate 
than could be affirmed of the other. 
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Now, if we apply these simple and just principles of inter- 
pretation to the passage in Corinthians (1 Cor. iii. 13,) we can 
have no difficulty in ascertaining the result that ought to be 
arrived at. The declaration there made is, that “the day,” 
viz., of coming trial, ‘shall be revealed by fire, and the fire 
shall try every man’s work, of what sort it is.” What is the 
nature of the work to be tried? That is naturally our first 
question. Is it of a moral, or simply of an external and 
earthly kind? The only work spoken of in the context is 
that which concerns the foundation and progress of Christ’s 
Church, and man’s relation to it—work, therefore, in a strictly 
moral sense; and so, by our first principle, the fire that is to 
try it must be moral too. For how incongruous were it to 
couple a corporeal fire with a spiritual service, as the means 
of determining its real character? And if in accordance with 
our last principle, we have recourse to other passages, which 
speak of the day of future trial and final decision, we find 
statements, indeed, to the effect that the Lord will be revealed 
in flaming fire, or, as it again is, in the clouds of heaven; but as 
to what shall really fix the character and the award of each 
man’s work in the Lord, we are left in no room to doubt that it 
shall be His own searching judgment :—this it is that shall bring 
all clearly to light, and give-to every one according to his de- 
sert. The result, therefore, is obvious; the fire spoken of, 
and spoken of simply in respect to its property as an instru- 
ment of trial, must be understood tropically of what, in spiri- 
tual things, has the like property. 

Let us also try, in the same way, what our Lord says about 
eating His flesh and drinking His blood. The Romanists 
contend that the expressions must be taken literally, even as 
recorded in John vi. 53, long before the sacrament of the Sup- 
per was instituted. Ernesti, who was a Lutheran, admits it 
must be understood tropically there; but he maintaing that 
the words at the institution of the Supper must be taken lite- 
rally. When treating of the interpretation of tropical lan- 
guage, in his Institutes of Biblical Interpretation, he states 
that, as at Matt. xxviii. 19, in the formula of baptism, the 
word baptize is to be taken literally, so the words at the in- 
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stitution of the Supper, about eating and drinking must be 
taken literally. And he refers to what he regards as a kind 
of parallel passage, Heb. ix. 20, where the words of Moses 
are quoted, “This is the blood of the covenant which God 
hath enjoined unto you,” and draws the conclusion that, as in 
this case the blood of the covenant must be literally understood, 
so our Lord must have meant His blood to be understood in 
the same manner. Nor could this expression, he. adds, con- 
vey any other than its proper sense to the minds of the dis- 
ciples, who were accustomed to take up our Lord’s declara- 
tions in their proper or literal sense. No doubt they were ac- 
customed to do this; greatly too much accustomed: it was 
their failing and their error to be so. Hence our Lord had 
once and again to complain of their inaptitude to perceive the 
real import of His words; and specially in regard to this very 
form of expression, when, on one occasion, He spoke of having 
Himself bread to eat that others knew not of, and on another, 
cautioned His disciples to beware of the leaven of the Phari- 
sees; so far was He from justifying them for understanding 
His words literally (as He discovered they did,) that He re- 
proved them on that very account for their dulness of appre- 
hension. if Hrnesti’s reasoning were sound, and the use he 
makes of the words of Moses in Hebrews were valid, the na- 
tural conclusion would be, not only that the corporeal pre- 
sence of Christ in the Supper should be maintained, but also 
that the whole legal economy should remain in force—the altar 
of sacrifice, with the blood of slain victims, the distinction of 
Jew and Gentile, the continued teaching of the scribes in Mo- 
ges’ seat, etc.: for these are all distinctly mentioned by Christ, 
and, in all probability, were at first understood in the most li- 
teral sense by the disciples. 

We must plainly have other rules for our direction in such 
a case. It is surely one thing to say, that Christ literally ra- 
tified the covenant with His own blood, and a very different 
thing, that bread and wine became His blood, and as such 
were to be eaten and drunk, at a feast instituted in commemo- 
ration of His act in ratifying the covenant. Indeed, it is only 
by a sort of figure that we can speak even of the covenant 
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being ratified by His blood—a figure derived from the ancient 
sacrifices; for, in reality, it was the simple death of Christ, 
the free surrender of His soul through the pains of dissolution 
to the Father, which, in His case, established the covenant; 
and would equally have done so, though not a drop of blood 
had been outwardly shed. There is a failure, therefore, as to 
formal resemblance at the very outset, in the actions that are 
brought into comparison. And when we come to the partici- 
pation spoken of, there is no resemblance whatever. Even 
Augustine, with all his leanings toward ritualism, and his 
mystic notions on the virtue of the Sacraments, saw that the 
literal in its strict sense could not stand. On the passage in 
St. John’s Gospel, about eating the flesh and drinking the 
blood of Christ, he says, “It appears to order a wicked and 
abominable action; it is, therefore, a figure, teaching that we 
must communicate with our Lord’s passion, and have it sweetly 
and profitably laid up in our memory, that His flesh was cru- 
cified and wounded for us (preecipiens passioni dominicze com- 
municandum, et suaviter atque utiliter recondendum in me- 
moria quod pro nobis caro ejus crucifixa et vulnerata sit.’)” 
Whether we look to this passage, or to the words, “This is 
My body broken for you,” and “This cup is the New Cove- 
nant in My blood, shed for the remission of sins, drink ye of 
it,” the literal interpretation violates every one of the three 
leading principles, which we have laid down as applicable to 
such cases. It is against the first principle; for what our 
Lord was speaking of in the one passage, and the privilege 
He was establishing in the other, was a joint participation with 
Himself as the Redeemer of men. But this is a thing in its 
very nature spiritual; and a carnal amalgamation with His 
bodily parts—were such a thing possible—could be of no be- 
nefit: in that respect, as our Lord Himself testified, “The 
flesh profiteth nothing.” Not oneness of outward standing or 
corporeal substance, but unity of soul, identity of spiritual life— 
‘this is what alone avails in such a matter. Then, the lite- 
ral interpretation is against our second principle of interpre- 
tation, inasmuch as it ascribes an action to Christians, nay 
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imposes as the highest and most sacred duty an action, which 
is abhorrent to the common instincts of humanity—an action 
which has no parallel in real life, except among the lowest 
types of human nature—the most untutored savages. These 
alone among mankind are known, and even these only in ex- 
treme cases, to eat human flesh and drink human blood; and 
it is utterly inconceivable, that the most solemn rite of Chris- 
tianity should have been designed to be formally the same 
with the most unnatural and savage practice which exists in 
the world. And, finally, the parallel passages may also be 
said to be against it; for though from the singularity of the 
case, as to the Sacrament of the Supper, we cannot appeal to 
any passages absolutely parallel, yet passages substantially 
parallel are not wanting—passages in which Christ is repre- 
sented as identifying Himself with an external object, much 
as He does with the bread and wine in the Sacrament:—Such 
as, “I am the door,” “I am the vine,” “The Church which 
is His body,” “ And that Rock was Christ.” We have also 
passages, in which the bread of this ordinance, after consecra- 
tion, the bread as actually partaken by the communicants, is 
still designated bread, and not flesh;—as when the apostle 
says, in 1 Cor. x. 16, 17, “The bread which we break, is it 
not the communion of the body of Christ? For, we being 
many are one bread, and one body; for we are all partakers 
of that one bread’’—from which one might as well argue, that 
believers are turned into bread, as from the words in Matthew, 
that the bread is turned into flesh. And in Acts, ch. ii. 42, 
xx. T, 11, we have the expression, “breaking of bread,” used 
as a common phrase to denote the celebration of the Supper, 
manifestly implying, that the participation of bread, and not 
what could be termed flesh, constituted the formal act in this 
part of the Communion. 

We say nothing of the doctrinal positions based upon the 
literal sense, but contemplate the matter in a simply exegeti- 
cal point of view. Apart altogether from the doctrinal con- 
sequences and results, the close and comparative examination 
of the words leads to the adoption of the tropical, in contra- 
distinction to the literal import. 
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II. We turn,now to what forms naturally the second sub- 
ject of consideration in this branch of inquiry, viz., the proper 
mode of treating the tropical or figurative portions of Scrip- 
ture. This necessarily varies to a considerable extent, as does 
also the use.of figure in Scripture :—so that uniform rules, ap- 
plicable to all cases of figurative language, cannot possibly be 
given. The field must be surveyed in successive portions. 

1. In the first place, there are in Scripture, as in other 
compositions, words and phrases, which are really used in a 
figurative manner, but in which the figurative has become so 
common, that it has ceased to be regarded as figurative. Ex- 
amples of this in ordinary language are not far to seek. Hz- 
pression, for example, which in its original sense means a 
squeezing out, but is now almost invariably appropriated to 
the specific act of pressure outwards, which takes place in 
‘speech, when the thought conceived in the mind is put forth 
into intelligible words—ardowr, which is primarily burning 
or heat, but by usage has come to be confined to states of 
mind—reflect, ruminate, and many others of which what was 
once the tropical, has now come to be the ordinary usage. 
Examples of the same description are found in Scripture, in 
such words as edify (“edify one another in love,’’) train-up 
(originally draw-up, but now usually educate, instruct, rear,) 
synagogue, church: in all which the secondary or tropical 
meaning is the current one; and if occasionally a reference 
may with advantage be made to the primary sense, generally 
it is best to treat them as no longer tropical, but to regard the 
common acceptation as the only one that has any particular 
claim for notice. 

2. A second point to be noted is, that there is often a com- 
plex tropical meaning in the words and phrases of Scripture 
(as of language generally)—one tropical meaning, by some 
addition or subtraction in respect to the principal idea, giving 
rise to another, and that, perhaps, still to another. . So that 
there is sometimes trope upon trope; and it is of importance, 
not only to have a general acquaintance with the whole, so as 
to be able the more readily to choose the proper one for the 
occasion, but also to understand something of their successive 
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growth—to be able to trace, in a manner, their genealogy, so 
as fitly and intelligently to connect one with another. This 
can now, for the most part, be done with comparative ease, 
and usually requires nothing more than the careful use of the 
grammar and the dictionary; for of late years the progress of 
philological study has been such as to determine pretty accu- 
rately almost all the primary and derived meanings of the 
words in New Testament Scripture, with their relative order 
and gradation. As an example of the accumulation of tropes 
in the meaning of some words, we may refer to Rev. iii. 12, 
“Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in the temple of 
my God,” in which not the nearer, but a more remote tropical 
meaning is given to pillar. The literal is that of a strong 
support to a material building; whence comes the more imme- 
diate tropical meaning, of some. kind of like support in the 
sphere of moral and spiritual things; but a further tropical 
meaning also arises, suggested by the thought of pillars being 
usually the strongest and most securely fixed parts of the 
building—the meaning of a stable and abiding position. This 
is the idea intended to be conveyed in the passage referred 
to; and hence it is added, as what naturally arises from the 
subject of the promise having the position of a pillar assigned 
him, that “he shall go no more out’’—his place in the region 
of bliss and glory shall be one of eternal continuance:-—We 
may point for another example to Mat. xxiii. 14, where our 
Lord says to the Scribes and Pharisees, “ Ye devour widows’ 
houses ”—rtġç ofxtag Tov ynody, evidently meaning the goods 
or substance of those widows. ‘The first transition from the 
natural to the figurative import consists in taking house, by 
metonymy, for family—what contains for the principal ob- 
jects contained in it—and then, by a further limitation, putting 
the means of support, belonging to the house or family, for 
this itself—on the implied ground, that the one as to sub- 
stantial existence is identified with the other, and that he who 
Jays his hand on the means of sustenance to a house virtually 
lays his hand on the house itself. This second trope, there- 
fore, growing out of the first, is quite natural; and we can 
easily see, how much, by the throwing together of the several 
15 
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things which make up this last idea, the language of our Lord 
gains in strength and vivacity. It leads us to think, not merely 
of the avaricious and fraudulent appropriation of some earthly 
goods, but of the result also flowing from such conduct—the 
actual absorption of a whole house, in order to gratify a base 
and selfish appetite. 

3. As a third direction for the proper explanation and 
management of the tropical language of Scripture—and in- 
deed, the principal one—we mention this, that care should be 
taken to give a fair and natural, as opposed to a far-fetched 
or fanciful turn to the figure employed. We do so, on the 
ground, that figurative language is essentially of a popular 
caste, and is founded on those broader and more obvious re- 
semblances, which do not need to be searched for, but are 
easily recognised and generally perceived. When the apostle, 
for example, says, “Let not the sun go down upon your wrath,” 
the reference plainly is, to the tíme that should be set to the 
continued indulgence of angry feelings: if these should arise 
in your bosom, let them not be harboured, let them at least 
expire ere the day closes, on which they have arisen. But 
see how oddly, and we may say fantastically, Thomas Fuller 
draws out the figure, “St. Paul saith, ‘Let not the sun go 
down on your wrath,’ to carry news to the antipodes in another 
world ‘of thy revengeful nature. Yet’—he adds, as if in- 
tending to give a more simple view of the matter, “let us take 
the apostle’s meaning rather than his words, with all possible 
speed to depose our passion; not understanding him so lite- 
rally, that we may take leave to be angry till sunset; then 
might our wrath lengthen with the days, and men in Green- 
land, where day lasts above a quarter of a year, have plentiful 
scope of revenge.” It is evident on a moment’s consideration, 
that such turns given to the image are quite fanciful: they 
could not have been in the apostle’s mind, nor would they 
readily suggest themselves to an ordinary reader of the epistle ; 
and they serve rather to amuse, or to divert attention from 
the right-point, than guide it into the proper channel. Even 
writers much less fanciful than Fuller, and who have their 
imaginations more under control, often err in this direction. 
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Thus Leighton, in his first sermon on Isa. lx. 1—as a whole 
an admirable discourse—when referring to Canticles vi. 10, 
where it is said of the spouse, “She is fair as the moon and 
clear as the sun,” thus explains, “The lesser light is that of 
sanctification, fair as the moon ; that of justification the greater, 
by which she is clear as the sun. The sun is perfectly lumi- 
nous, but the moon is only half enlightened; so the believer 
is perfectly justified, but sanctified only in part; his one-half, 
his flesh, is dark; and as the partial illumination is the reason 
of so many changes in the moon, to which changes the sun is 
not subject at all, so the imperfection of a Christian’s holi- 
ness, is the cause of so many waxings and wanings, and of 
the great inequality_of his performances, whereas in the mean- 
while his justification remains constantly like itself.” Doc- 
trinally, indeed, this\is perfectly correct; but it is certainly 
not in the passage, on which it is founded. The reference 
there to the two objects in nature, sun and moon, is merely 
to these as they strike the eye of a spectator—therefore, to 
the intense brightness of the one, and to the milder radiance 
of the other. And the Church is compared to the two lumi- 
naries of nature, only for the purpose of exhibiting under two 
similar, though slightly diversified aspects, the imposing and 
attractive appearance, which would belong to her, if she were 
in her normal condition of light and purity. 

Take still another example. In Matt. x. 16, our Lord 
exhorts His disciples, since they were to go forth like sheep 
in the midst of wolves, to be ‘“‘wise as serpents’’—on which 
Augustine remarks, by way of explanation, ‘It is known re- 
specting the serpent, that it presents to those striking it, in- 
stead of the head, the whole body; and this shows, in con- 
nexion with our Lord’s word, that we should offer to those 
persecuting us our body, rather than our head, which is Christ, 
lest the Christian faith should be, as it were, slain in us, if 
by sparing our body we should disown God.” “Or, again”’— 
taking another view of the matter—“ since it is known, that 
the serpent, when compressed by the straitness of its den, 
casts off its old skin, and thereby, it is said, receives new 
strength, it admonishes us to imitate that same cunning of the 
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serpent, and put off the old man, as the apostle says, that we 
may put on the new, and put it off through straits, entering 
(as the Lord says) through the strait gate.” Ineed scarcely 
say, that these points in the natural history of the serpent 
(if they were real) would serve little to illustrate our Lord’s 
maxim, in the connexion, in which it is introduced; since, 
plainly, the wisdom He recommends, and finds imaged in the 
serpent, is wisdom, not to enter into a Christian state, nor to 
brave persecution and death, when entered, rather than betray 
the cause of Christ, but to guide one’s self discreetly and pru- 
dently in the midst of danger, so as, if possible, to escape the 
evil threatened by it. Indeed, there is scarcely any thing 
known in the natural history of the serpent-brood, which can 
be of service in illustrating the comparison; for in their ex- 
isting condition serpents are not remarkable for wisdom, in 
the respect now mentioned, and possess lower instincts and 
sagacity than many other irrational creatures. Yet there can 
be no doubt, that in ancient times the serpent was very com- 
monly taken as a symbol of wisdom, was even extensively 
worshipped as having something Divine about it. But this 
most probably sprung out of the tradition respecting its pri- 
meval state, as the wisest among the beasts of the field, and 
the part it was in consequence employed by the arch-deceiver 
to play in the fall of man. Scripturally, and traditionally, 
the serpent was peculiarly associated with the attribute of 
wisdom—and it is best to regard our Lord as simply founding 
on this historical belief, and the deeply significant facts con- 
nected with it. 

The danger of erring in the manner now referred to is not, 
perhaps, so great in our day, as it was in former times, when 
general literature abounded with laboured ingenuities and 
fanciful conceits. We live in an age, which gives more play 
to the unsophisticated feelings and instincts of nature, and 
which is less disposed to seek for remote and curious analogies. 
But when in public discourses a passage is selected, which 
contains a similitude, there always is some danger of pressing 
this, in some respects, too far, so as to make it the cover of a 
more varied or lengthened instruction than it naturally sug- 
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gests. The best way to avoid this, is to cultivate simplicity 
of thought and style, and to rest in the conviction, which ex- 
perience will amply justify, that two or three points, well 
chosen and vigorously handled, will make both a happier and 
a more lasting impression, than double the number, if not 
properly grounded in the text, or really germane to the sub- 
ject. 


SECTION «NOUN EH 


THE PARABLES OF CHRIST, THEIR PROPER INTERPRETATION AND 
\ TREATMENT. 
\ 

We have considered as yet only the commoner and briefer 
forms of figurative language in the New Testament writings— 
those which consist of single expressions, or admit of being 
compressed into one sentence. But a very considerable and 
important part of our Lord’s discourses exhibits the use of 
figurative representations of a much more extended and di- 
versified kind. We refer to the parables, which, both on ac- 
count of their intrinsic importance, and the peculiarities con- 
nected with such a mode of instruction, demand a separate 
treatment. 

It is marked by the Evangelists as a sort of era in our Lord’s 
ministry, when He began to teach in parables. Each of the 
Synoptic Evangelists takes notice of it, and connects it with 
specific reasons. The period itself is not very definitely indi- 
cated; but it must have fallen, if not actually within the last 
year of His ministry, at least not far from its commencement ; 
and if not absolutely the whole, certainly by much the greater 
number of His parables must be ascribed to the last year. At 
the same time, the formal employment of parabolic teaching 
was not the introduction of something entirely new. Christ’s 
manner of teaching from the outset partook largely of figure ; 
and some even of His earlier recorded utterances were parables 
of a shorter kind; for, while conveying a spiritual lesson, they 
bore a distinct and intelligible meaning also in the natural 
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sense. Of this description are some parts of the Sermon on 
the Mount; for example, ch. v. 25, “Agree with thine adver- 
sary quickly, whiles thot art in the way with him; lest at any 
time the adversary deliver thee to the judge, and the judge 
deliver thee to the officer, and thou be cast into prison.” Here 
human and earthly relations alone are directly mentioned, 
though it is plain, from the connexion in which they stand, 
and the whole tenor of the discourse, that they are employed 
merely as the cover of a higher instruction. Not materially 
different are other things in the same discourse, and especially 
the concluding verses, in which the two classes of hearers— 
the fruitful and fruitless—are represented under the similitude 
of two builders, the one of whom erected his house on the sand, 
and the other on the solid rock. And in the interval between 
the delivery of the sermon on the Mount, and the commence- 
ment of the more regular system of parabolic instruction, we 
find on record a few instances of similitude, which are always 
ranked with the parables—those, namely, of the old garment 
and the new patch, of the new wine and the old bottles (Matt. 
ix. 16, 17,) and of the creditor and the two debtors in the 
house of Simon (Luke vii. 41, 42.) So that the parabolic mode 
of instruction, to a certain extent, pervaded the ministry of 
Jesus; it was not altogether limited to any one period; only, 
at a particular stage, somewhere between the middle and the 
close, He commenced a more regular, frequent, and systematic 
use of the parabolic style. And to this later period it is, that 
the parables distinctively so called, belong. 


I. In regard, first of all, to the reasons which may have 
led our Lord to adopt this mode of instruction, and to resort 
to it more especially in the concluding stages of His ministe- 
rial career, a variety of considerations may be named as having 
each had a certain share in the result. 

1. In the first place, a foundation is laid for it in the nature 
of things, “in the harmony that exists, and that is uncon- 
sciously felt by all men between the natural and spiritual 
worlds, so that analogies from the first are felt to be some- 
thing more than illustrations, happily, but not arbitrarily 
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chosen.” ! Something more—because they are the signs and 


witnesses of that happy adjustment, which God has established 
between the external and internal worlds, between matter and 
mind, time and eternity; according to which the things that 
are seen are in many respects the image of those which are 
not seen, and nature-processes are at once designed and fitted 
to be emblems of the operations of grace. In saying this, we 
do not need with some, among others with Dr. Trench, to go 
to the extreme of holding, that everything in nature has been 
pre-ordained expressly to shadow forth and represent Divine 
mysteries ;—to hold, for example, that ‘all the circumstances 
of our natural birth had been pre-ordained to bear the burden 
of the great mystery of our spiritual birth,” or that the title 
of King, as applied to Christ, is not taken from the kings of 
the earth, but “rather that He has lent His title to them.” 
We designate this an extreme, because it is an inverting of 
the natural order of things as they present themselves to our 
minds, and is also at variance with the whole current of 
Scriptural representation on the subject. There the natural 
ever precedes the spiritual, and the supernatural bases itself 
on the natural; so that creation does not anticipate redemp- 
tion, but redemption pre-supposes creation—pre-supposes it as 
in itself good and right; and, in like manner, regeneration pre- 
supposes generation, and elevates it toa higher sphere. All we 
have to affirm and hold is, that the author of the spiritual king- 
dom (as Tholuck, on John xv., has very correctly and fitly ex- 
pressed it) “is also the author of the natural kingdom, and both 
kingdoms develop themselves after the same laws. For this 
reason, the similitudes which the Redeemer drew from the king- 
dom of nature, are not mere similitudes, which serve the pur- 
pose of illustration, but are internal analogies; and nature is 
a witness for the kingdom of God. Hence was it long since 
announced as a principle, that ‘whatever exists in the earthly, 
is found also in the heavenly kingdom.’ Were it not so, 
those similitudes would not possess that power of conviction, 
which they carry to every unsophisticated mind.” 

On this ground alone, then, we have a valid ground for the 
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employment by our Lord of the parabolic method of instruc- 
tion. He thereby drew the attention of His followers in every 
age to the profound and intimate connexion that subsists 
ety cen the realms of nature and of grace, and taught them 
to look through the one to the other. It was the more im- 
portant that He should do this, as the kingdom He came to 
introduce stood in so many respects opposed to the world as 
it existed in His time, through the false views, grovelling su- 
perstitions, and horrid crimes under which it groaned. It had 
become, so to speak, a worn-out world,—corrupt nature had 
spent apparently its last efforts on it in vain; and it seemed 
as if there was little more to be learned from it, or to be done 
for it., But our Lord, while mainly intent upon unfolding 
new views of the mind and purposes of Heaven, at the same 
time directed a new look into the secrets and principles of na- 
ture. By means especially of His inimitable parables, He 
showed, that when nature was consulted aright, it spoke one 
language with the Spirit of God; and that the more thoroughly 
it is understood, the.more complete and varied will be found 
the harmony which subsists between the principles of its con- 
stitution and those of Christ’s spiritual kingdom. 

2. A second reason very naturally suggests itself for this 
method of instruction, in the near assimilation, into which it 
brings a large portion of the teaching of Jesus with the acted 
lessons of His life, and with sacred history in general. That 
so much of the revelation of God to men consists of the facts 
of history, especially of biographical facts connected with the 
lives of God’s saints, has ever been regarded by wise and 
thoughtful men as astriking proof of its adaptation to our na- 
tures, which so much more readily imbibe clear and lasting 
impressions in this way, than by set and formal instructions. 
And not only so, but by this means they can be taught much 
more in a brief compass than it is possible otherwise to impart 
to them. Tor, ina life, especially in such lives as are recorded 
in the Word of God, oe 1s a great variety and fulness of 
instruction, admitting of a manifold applicability to the di- 
versified fortunes and conditions of men. ‘There is this, pre- 
eminently, in the life of Jesus, with its wondrous details of 
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doing and suffering, and the unfathomable depths of wisdom 
and love, which it was ever exhibiting—alike incomparable in 
itself, and in the artless, engaging manner, in which it is pre- 
sented to our view by the Evangelists. . The parables of Jesus, 
from the historical element in them, and the attractive form ` 
in which it appears, possess much of the same excellence. 
They are based, if not on what has actually occurred in the 
world of realities, at least on what may have occurred there, 
and often in effect has done so. Ideal histories they are, yet 
derived as to all their leading features from the actual, and 
these grouped together, and portrayed with the simplicity of 
nature itself. They are hence, in a brief compass, copious 
treasures of Divine wisdom, from which lessons, new and old, 
may be continuallydrawn. And however much we may strive 
to exhibit the several aspects of the Divine kingdom, we shall 
still find, that we can present nothing under any of them so 
complete, as is contained in some one of the parables, which 
is devoted to its illustration. : 

3. A third reason for our Lord’s teaching in parables may 
be found in the opportunity it afforded of presenting more 
truth to the minds of His disciples than, from their continued 
dulness and carnality of spirit, could otherwise have been 
communicated tothem. Steeped in prejudice, and, even when 
holding the truth in substance, mingling with it such partial, 
or mistaken apprehensions, they could with difficulty be got 
to receive with intelligence some of Christ’s plainest revela- 
tions; and, at last, He was obliged to stay His hand in respect 
to the more direct and open communications of his mind, as 
He found the disciples were not able to bear, or to profit by 
it. But, by teaching in parables, and presenting the concerns 
of His kingdom under the image of familiar objects and earthly 
relations, He laid the ground-work of ‘a most comprehensive 
and varied instruction. Many aspects of the kingdom were 
thus unfolded to them in a form they could easily grasp and 
distinctly comprehend—though, for the time, all remained, 
like the symbols of the Old Testament worship, very much 
asa dark and unintelligible cipher to their view. That ci- 
pher, however, became lighted up with meaning when the 
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personal work of Christ was finished, and the Spirit descended 
with power to make application of its blessings, and the minds 
of the disciples were enabled to grasp the higher as well as 
the lower scheme of doctrine exhibited in the representation. 
Through the earthly form they could now descry the spiritual 
reality; and the advantage they derived from the types, when 
rightly understood, they also derived, and in a still higher 
degree, from the parables. 

4. Once more, another reason, and, indeed, the one that 
is most distinctly announced in the Gospels, for our Lord 
teaching so much in the latter part of His ministry in parable, 
was the judicial treatment involved in it—the practical rebuke 
it administered to the people generally, on account of their 
failure to receive the truth when presented in its simple and 
more direct form. After the parable of the sower and some 
others had been delivered, the disciples asked Jesus, ‘‘ Why 
speakest Thou to them in parables?’ And the answer pointed 
chiefly to the measure of darkness connected with them: ‘‘ Unto 
you it is given (said He) to know the mysteries of the kingdom: 
but to them it is not given; for whosoever hath, to him shall 
be given, and he shall have more abundance; but whosoever 
hath not, from him shall be taken away even that which he 
hath. Therefore” —He added, with reference to the people, 
who belonged to the latter class, the persons who had not, as 
the disciples did to the former—“ Therefore speak I to them 
in parables; because they seeing, see not; hearing, they hear 
not, neither understand.” The import of the statement is, 
that the disciples, having to a certain extent used the privilege 
they possessed—having improved the talents committed to 
them—were to be intrusted with more; while the body of the 
people, having failed to make a similar use of their opportu- 
nities—remaining destitute of Divine knowledge, notwith- 
standing all that had been taught them—were to have their 
means of knowing abridged, were to be placed under a more 
indirect and veiled method of instruction. This mode of dealing 
was in perfect accordance with the whole nature and tenden- 
cy of the work of Christ in its relation to the hearts of men, 
—which always carried along with it two ends, the one dis- 
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playing the severity, and the other the goodness of God. 
From the first He was “set for the fall,” as well as “the 
rising again,” of many in Israel—for the enlightenment and 
salvation first, but, if that failed, then for the growing hard- 
ness and aggravated guilt of the people. 

In the parable, viewed as a mode of instruction, there was 
necessarily a veiling of the truth for such as neither sought, 
nor obtained through private explanations, the key to its 
spiritual bearing. And in that veiling there was an act of 
judgment for previous indifference and contrariety to the mani- 
festation of the truth. Because the people had not received 
it in love, when more openly presented to them, it now became 
wrapt in an obscurer guise, and was placed at a greater dis- 
tance from their view. Even this, had it been rightly viewed, 
would have wrought beneficially upon their minds. For, had 
they not wilfully blinded their eyes and hardened their hearts, 
they would have seen in such a darkening of the Divine coun- 
sel something fitted to rouse and startle them; it would have 
fallen on their ear as-the warning-note of coming retribution; 
and, perceiving that the Lord was showing Himself froward to 
the froward, they would have fled to the arms of mercy before 
severer judgment overtook them. This, undoubtedly, was 
what our Lord designed as the effect that should have been 
produced upon them by the change He adopted in His man- 
ner of teaching. And in certain cases it may have done so; 
but, with the greater part, the evil only proceeded from one 
stage to another, and, before leaving for the last time the 
cities in which most of His mighty works had been done, and 
His discourses delivered, He uttered against them those me- 
morable woes which announced their approaching doom. 

Such appear to have been the chief considerations which in- 
duced our Lord in the later period of His ministry, to use so 
commonly the parabolic mode of instruction. It is not so 
properly an additional reason, as a particular mode of repre- 
senting those that have been specified, when the Evangelist 
Matthew says of Christ’s speaking to the people in parables, 
“that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, 
saying, I will open my mouth in parables, I will utter things 
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which have been kept secret from the foundation of the world.” 
What is here regarded as a prophecy, is a somewhat general 
declaration respecting the form of utterances common to the 
more special messengers of Heaven. With certain character- 
istic differences, there still was something proper to them all 
in this respect, more particularly in those communications 
which had a prospective reference to the kingdom of God; 
there was a certain amount of figurative and analogical dis- 
course required to their fulfilling aright their prophetic office. 
And it was unavoidable, that the greatest messenger and pro- 
phet of all should also exhibit this mark of the prophetic call- 
ing. It behooved to appear in some form; but the specific 
form it actually assumed in his hands was determined by the 
several considerations already mentioned. So that the allu- 
sion of the Evangelist to the passage in the forty-ninth Psalm, 
does not indicate any thing new or different upon the subject, 
but is comprehensive of all the considerations, which actually 
weighed with our Lord, and induced Him to adopt the para- 
bolic style. 


II. We proceed now to the second leading point of inquiry 
respecting the parables of Jesus, viz., the proper mode of in- 
terpreting and handling them. We are not left here entirely 
to our own resources; for, on two occasions, very near each 
other, the disciples asked our Lord for an explanation of the 
parables He had delivered, and we have, in consequence, His 
interpretation of two of them. We are, doubtless, entitled to 
regard these examples of Divine exposition as specimens of 
the kind of exposition generally, that should be employed upon 
the parables, and the main features in them should be steadily 
kept in view by all interpreters. 

1. The first thing, however, that requires to be attended to 
is one not noticed in our Lord’s explanations, but taken for 
granted there as perfectly understood, viz. the correct read- 
ing of the parabolical representation itself, which forms the 
ground and cover of the spiritual instruction. We must ob- 
tain a clear understanding, and be able to give an accurate 
exposition of the meaning of the words, and the natural or 
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historical allusions which they may contain. And the image 
or delineation, as a whole, in its merely natural aspect and 
relations, should be set forth in its proper fulness and sim- 
plicity, preparatory to our drawing from it the instruction it 
is fitted to convey. For the most part, this is not difficult— 
if only a moderate amount of scholarship is possessed, and 
such a cast of mind as is capable of taking up a fair impres- 
sion, and giving forth a distinct representation of what is nar- 
rated:—not difficult, because usually the language in these 
portions of Scripture is remarkable for simplicity, and the 
parabolic narratives relate to the more familiar objects in na- 
ture and history. Ina few cases only is some difficulty ex- 
perienced. Asan example of one in the language, we may 
point to the parable of the wheat and the tares—as it is com- 
monly termed. ‘The difficulty lies here in determining exactly 
what is meant by €¢€dvea, the seed which the enemy scattered 
among the wheat, and which, it appears, did not attract any 
notice or excite any uneasiness, till the full blade had been 
put forth, and the ear had been formed. The tares, the an- 
cient vicia, by which our translators have rendered the word, 
plainly do not altogether accord with the description; both 
because they are so different in form and appearance from 
wheat, that they should be detected the moment they rose 
above ground, and also because they are not of a noxious na- 
ture, but are grown for purposes of nourishment. Our Lord, 
there can be little doubt, referred to some weed with which 
His hearers were familiarly acquainted, and which was wont 
to be found in the corn-fields of Syria. The term zizania is, 
therefore, in all probability a Syrian word; and, accordingly, 
it never occurs in any Greek or Latin author, except in the 
writings of the Fathers, where they refer to this parable. 
They explained it differently, and if we except Jerome, none 
of them quite correctly. But there isa plant, which the Rab- 
bins call zunim, and the Arabs of the present day zulzan 
(neither of them very far from the zizania of Scripture,) which 
abounds in the corn-fields of Syria—a plant, which is at first 
very like wheat in appearance, which belongs to the same 
family, and which, when analyzed, contains nearly the same 
16 
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ingredients, yet so different in its effects upon the human frame, 
that when the seeds remain mixed with the wheat, the flour 
thus produced always occasions dizziness and other injurious 
effects. There can be little doubt, that this is really the plant 
referred to. The only question (but one that can scarcely be 
said to affect the exposition of the parable) is, whether it is a 
distinct plant, or a sort of degenerate wheat—afterwheat as 
it is sometimes called. The Rabbinical doctors held it to be 
the latter: they said, as quoted by Lightfoot, “Wheat and 
zunim are not seeds of different kinds,” but “‘zunim is a kind 
of wheat, which is changed in the earth, both as to its form 
and as to its nature.” The ancient scholiast, too, writes on 
Virgil’s infelix lolium, ‘Triticum et hordeum in lolium mu- 
tantur.” This, certainly, may be reckoned doubtful; for the 
Rabbis and scholiasts were no great naturalists; and it is more 
common now to regard the zizanion as a separate plant, the 
bearded darnel, lolium temulentum, of naturalists. At all 
events, this plant, and not our tares, is what must be under- 
stood by the term in the parable—although it would be un- 
wise now to substitute the one term for the other in our Bibles. 

In the figurative representation of the parable, apart from 
the language in which it is expressed, there is seldom any 
difficulty. Only, it is necessary to exercise caution, so as not 
to extend the representation too far—carry it beyond the 
bounds within which it was intended to move. Thus, in the 
parable of the unjust steward, who is set up as a representa- 
tive in the worldly sphere, of a selfish and carnal wisdom, 
choosing skilfully its means for the accomplishment of a de- 
sired end, we must take care to confine it to that one point, 
and abstain from giving it a more general direction. There 
is a higher wisdom even in the world than what is there ex- 
hibited, a wisdom that extends to the choice of a proper end, 
as well as to the employment of proper means:—but this is 
not brought into view in the representation of the parable. 

2. The next thing to be attended to in the interpretation 
of the parables, is the main theme or leading idea, which they 
are severally intended to illustrate. For, theré always is what 
may be so characterized—some special aspect of the Divine 
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kingdom, or some particular line of duty to be followed, or of 
danger to be shunned, which the parable aims at exhibiting, 
and to which all its imagery is subservient. This, as Lisco 
has justly observed, “is the centre and kernel of the parable, 
and till it has been discovered and accurately determined, we 
need not occupy ourselves with the individual parts; since these 
can only be seen in their true light, when contemplated from 
the proper centre. We may compare,” he adds, “the whole 
parabolical representation to a circle, the centre of which is 
the Divine truth or doctrine, and the radii are the several 
figurative traits in the narrative. So long as we do not stand 
in the centre, neither does the circle appear in an entirely 
round form, nor do the radii seem in their proper order, as 
all tending to the centre, and in beautiful uniformity :—this 
is done, when the eye surveys every thing from the centre. 
So is it precisely in the parable. If we have brought clearly 
and distinctly out its central point, its principal idea, then 
also the relative position and right meaning of its several parts 
become manifest, and we shall only dwell upon these in so far 
as the main theme can thereby be rendered more distinct.” 
In order to arrive correctly at this main theme, beside an 
exact and careful examination of the parable itself, the chief 
help is to be sought in the connexion; and if this is closely 
considered, and the light it furnishes applied to the illustration 
of the subject, we shall rarely, if ever, be left in doubt as to 
the principal idea or doctrine which it was designed to unfold. 
A few of the earlier parables, all those recorded in the 13th 
ch. of Matthew, and which were delivered about the same 
time, having been uttered one after another, without any 
thing intervening between them in speech or action, can con- 
sequently derive no benefit from the immediate context. But 
with that exception, all the parables in the Synoptic evange- 
lists are connected with occasions of an historical kind, very 
often also are preceded by a direct address; and then the 
principle couched in the address, or which the historical occa- 
sion served to bring out, is resumed, and for all times thrown 
into the form of an attractive and striking parable. Possibly, 
the parable may carry the instruction somewhat farther than 
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was done by what immediately preceded, but it will be found 
to be only in the same line. Thus the beautiful and impress- 
ive parable of the rich fool, recorded in the 12th ch. of Luke, 
was occasioned by a person rudely interrupting Jesus, and re- 
questing his interference with that person’s brother, in order 
to obtain a division of the inheritance. Our Lord first re- 
pelled the intrusion by asking, “Man, who made Me a judge 
or a divider over you?” and then delivered to His followers 
the appropriate counsel, “Take heed, and beware of covetous- 
ness: for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth.” Now, the parable that follows 
is simply an embodiment of this great lesson, which is thrown 
into the parabolic form, to clothe it with life-like freshness, 
and give it a more impressive and touching influence on the 
heart. In like manner, the three parables in the 15th ch. of 
Luke—those of the lost sheep, the lost piece of money, and 
the prodigal son—all took their rise in the taunt thrown out 
by the Pharisees against Christ, that He received sinners and 
ate with them; and they each unfold, under so many different, 
yet closely related aspects, the grounds of the procedure, out 
of which the taunt originated; they explain and justify, on 
the common principles and feelings of humanity, the merciful 
and considerate treatment, which the adversaries vilified. 
These examples are comparatively simple; but there are 
others, in which the proper result is not so easily arrived at. 
It is, however, to be sought in the same way; the connexion, 
when closely surveyed, will generally be found the best help 
to ascertain the principal idea in the parable. In the case 
which, probably, presents the greatest difficulty in this respect 
—that of the parable of the labourers in the vineyard, Matt. 
xxi.—we shall not search in vain if we look in the direction 
now indicated. By referring to the close of ch. xx., we find 
the parable was delivered for the purpose of embodying and 
illustrating a great principle, which Peter’s self-complacent 
exhibition of the sacrifices he and the other apostles had made 
for Christ’s sake, had elicited from the Saviour, “ that many 
who were first should be last, and the last first.” The main 
theme of the parable, which is summed up with the reiteration, 
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in a somewhat stronger form, of this practical saying, is com- 
prised in the twofold truth therein contained. It teaches that 
the one class, the outwardly first, represented by the early 
called labourers, were unfit for the kingdom, because of the 
sense of merit, grounded on their early and long-continued 
services, rendering them indisposed to the simple reception of 
the gifts of grace, on which the Divine kingdom is founded. 
The other class, the outwardly last, represented by those who 
went into the vineyard at the eleventh hour, and who had no- 
thing almost of their own on which to ground any claim to 
blessing—these, the parable teaches, are the proper subjects 
of the kingdom, having that deep spirit of humility, which 
disposes them to receive without a murmur whatever the Di- 
vine householder might give. 

It is needless to multiply examples further. But it will be 
perceived, from what has been already stated, that the para- 
ble should be viewed in each case as one whole. If it is per- 
vaded by some great idea, or specific lesson, it should be 
viewed and treated with a reference to this; and it cannot but 
suffer if it is broken up into a variety of separate parts, and 
each handled independently of the others. At the same time, 
individual traits may, on certain occasions, be selected as the 
basis of a discourse, if only care is taken to exhibit the con- 
nexion in which it stands with the unity of the entire repre- 
sentation, and a view is given of it properly consistent with 
the place belonging to it in that connexion. 

3. There is stillanother point, which requires consideration 
in the treatment of parables, but on which it is scarcely pos- 
sible to lay down a very explicit direction. We refer to the 
regard that should be paid to the individual traits—how far 
they should, or should not, be looked upon as having a sepa- 
rate significance. It is here more especially that our Lord’s 
interpretation of the two parables formerly noticed is fitted to 
yield an important service, From this we see, that every 
specific feature in the earthly type has its correspondence in 
the higher line of things it represents. Nothing, on the one 
hand, appears merely for ornament; while, on the other, no- 
thing is wiredrawn, or made to bear a meaning that seems too 
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much for it. It may, doubtless, be regarded as one of the 
indications of comparative perfection belonging to the para- 
bles of our Lord, that they admit of such a close and particu- 
lar application; for the more numerous the points of agree- 
ment in such a case, the more perfect must be deemed the 
form of the discourse. 

In connexion with this, however, the distinctive nature of 
the parable should be borne in mind, which is not fitted for 
unfolding the particular facts or the more specific doctrines of 
the kingdom of Christ, as its more fundamental laws and 
broader features. In their nature, parables are a species of 
allegory, or symbol; and whatever variety or depth of mean- 
ing this is capable of embodying, it still must relate more to 
the great lines of truth and duty, than to the minuter details 
of either. If we should, therefore, go to the interpretation of 
them in a spirit of partizanship, eager to find support for some 
particular dogma we may be anxious to uphold, the result is 
sure to be an unnatural wresting of certain portions of the 
parable. And in all ages such has too frequently been the 
case in the treatment that has been given to this species of 
discourse. 

In early times we find many indications of it. For ex- 
ample, the Manicheans sought support for their independent 
principle of evil, the essentially divine and creative power of 
the wicked one, in the representation given in the parable of 
the tares, respecting the sowing of the bad seed in the field— 
as if the existence of the bad were something altogether new, 
and not rather the depravation of what existed before. It is 
not, as Augustine contended, and many others of later times, 
that something is brought into being apart from the creation 
of God, or accomplishing what God alone could effect. The 
zizania were of God, as well as the wheat, only in the wrong 
place, and in that place a depravation—a travestying of the 
proper order and harmony of God’s productions—an evil, as 
every Work of Satan is. Nor can we regard it as any thing 
but another, and, in principle, similar misinterpretation of the 
same parable, when many in modern times find in the sowing 
of the zizania, and the refusal of the householder to have 
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them plucked up, an argument for the utter relaxation of dis- 
cipline in the Christian Church. They thus place it in an- 
tagonism to the instruction contained in other portions of the 
New Testament; for example, the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches of Asia, and the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
in which the strictest charges are given to maintain a watch- 
ful discipline, and the severest rebukes and threatenings are 
uttered on account of its neglect. The proper application of 
that part of the parable has respect only to such admixtures 
as spring up unperceived—those which the most vigilant over- 
sight cannot prevent, or which, when they appear, are not so 
flagrantly offensive to Christian sense and purity, that they 
may at once be proceeded against as utterly opposed to the 
character of a Christian Church. It is only of such things 
that the representation can justly be understood, as of them 
only could it be said, that the judicial treatment of them by 
hnman instrumentality might involve the exclusion also of 
some of the true children from the state and privileges of 
grace. Comparing this parable with that of the sower, what 
is said in the one of the tares, nearly corresponds to what is 
said in the other of the third class of hearers—those in whom 
the cares of this life, and the deceitfulness of riches, spring 
up and choke the word. Both alike seem to include such as 
might be within the pale of the Christian Church, though be- 
coming by degrees alien to it in spirit and character, yet still 
preserving so much of the form of godliness, that no merely 
human eye has sufficient discernment to draw the line of de- 
markation between them and others, nor could any human 
hand administer the proper discipline, without sometimes, at 
least, confounding together the children of God and the chil- 
dren of Satan. 

A misuse, similar to those already noticed, has also frequent- 
ly been made of the representation given in the parable of 
the prodigal son, of the reception which that son met with on 
his return to the father. No mention is there made of any 
thing being necessary to secure the father’s reconciliation, or 
provide for the son access to the bosom of his love, excepting 
the son’s own penitent frame of mind, and actual return; and 
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hence, it is argued, in the higher sphere of things represented 
by these, there can also be no need for more—an atonement 
in the ordinary sense cannot be required. But here the cases 
are not parallel—the representation, by this use of it, is 
stretched beyond the proper line; since it is not as a father, 
but as a righteous governor, that God requires an atonement 
for the guilty; and to press a feature of this kind in an ex- 
clusive sense, is simply to place it in antagonism to other parts 
of Scripture. This parable, like all the others, was intended 
to represent Divine things under the image of the human, only 
in so far as the one could present a parallel to the other. In 
the case of the earthly parent and child, there was no room 
for the introduction of an atonement as the basis of reconcili- 
ation; the whole that could, with any propriety, be exhibited, 
was the play of feeling from the one side to the other, with 
the results to which it led—every thing of a more fundamen- 
tal kind, or connected with other aspects and relations of the 
subject, being left, for the present, out of view. 

Reference may still further be made in this connexion to 
the treatment often given to the parables in a prophetical re- 
spect. Undoubtedly, they do generally contain a prophetical 
element, referring as well to the future progress and results 
of Messiah’s kingdom, as to its existing character and condi- 
tion. But they commonly do so under some particular aspect, 
one parabolicalrepresentation being chosen to give prominence 
to one feature, that was going to be developed, and another 
to another. Care, therefore, should be taken to keep in view 
the partial nature of each representation; otherwise particular 
traits will have undue significance attached to them, and the 
instruction conveyed by one parable will be brought into con- 
flict with that of another. Thus, the parable of the tares and 
wheat presents the future aspect of the kingdom as to the in- 
terminyling of the evil with the good—presents this as a state 
of things that should, more or less, continue to the end of 
time ;—while the parable of the leaven hid in meal represents 
the Divine element in the kingdom working on till the whole 
was pervaded by it. They are two different aspects, but per- 
fectly consistent, if the parts in which they differ are not un- 
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duly pressed; but if otherwise, then the apparent continuance 
of evil in the one case, and its gradual extinction in the other, 
must become, not the complements, but the antitheses of each 
other. The Divine leaven cannot spread onwards till all is 
leavened, without, at the same time, causing the tares of error 
and corruption to disappear. But that there shall still, till 
the time of the end, be a certain admixture of the evil with 
the good, can readily be supposed; while, on the whole, the 
good continues to grow and spread, and becomes ultimately 
triumphant. 

These hints, perhaps, may suffice. It is impossible, on such 
a subject, to lay down precise and definite rules; and the ex- 
act line in each case can only be ascertained by careful con- 
sideration, a well-exercised judgment, and a spiritual sense, 
derived from a living acquaintance with the truths of the gos- 
pel, and close attention to the manner in which they are re- 
vealed in Scripture. 


SECTION TENTH. 


ON THE SUBJECT OF PARALLELISM AS BEARING ON THE STRUCTURE 
AND INTERPRETATION OF NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE. 


Ir seems to be the invariable tendency of the human mind 
—the consequence of its partial and imperfect working—that 
when it gets hold of a right principle, it cannot rest till this 
has been pushed in some direction to excess; and the subject 
of Scripture parallelism forms no exception to the rule. It 
was to the fine discernment and poetical taste of Bishop Lowth 
that we owe the first correct appreciation of the distinctive 
characteristics of Hebrew poetry, and the establishment of 
what he denominated parallelism, as the peculiar feature of 
its rhythmical structure. He showed, first in his Prelections 
on Hebrew Poetry, and afterwards in his Preliminary Disser- 
tation to his work on Isaiah, that while the poetry of the He- 
brews did not admit of rhyme, nor of the regular metrical 
measures we meet with in the classical poets in Greece and 
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Rome, yet it possessed a clearly marked rhythmical structure, 
consisting in a certain correspondence of the lines—not, how- 
ever, in respect to the sound, but in respect to the sense; “a 
certain equality, (as he defined it,) resemblance, or relation- 
ship between the members of each period, so that in one or 
more lines or members of the same period things shall answer 
to things, and words to words, as if fitted to each other by a 
kind of rule or measure,” (Prelec. xix.) Lowth gave to this 
rhythmical structure, as we have said, the name of parallel- 
ism, or the parallelism of members—a name which is sufficient- 
ly indicative of the reality, and is not likely, in this country 
at least, to be displaced by the “ verse-rhythm,”’ or “‘ thought- 
rhythm” of Ewald. It is, however, in the thought or the 
sense that the rhythm properly lies. It is not simply, as 
Ewald justly states, a harmony of the members of the verse, 
but along with this, and as the foundation of this, ‘‘ the rhyth- 
mical outpouring of the subject and life of the thoughts which 
fill the verse; and the beauty of the verse, as a whole, rises 
in proportion to the equilibrium and symmetry with which the 
sense is poured forth.” 

We are not called here to enter into any formal investiga- 
tion of the subject of parallelism, as connected with the poeti- 
cal portions of Old Testament Scripture. But it may be pro- 
per to state, that under the general principle of parallelism 
Bishop Lowth comprehended the different forms, which he 
called severally synonymous, antithetic, and synthetic or con- 
structive parallels. The synonymous parallel lines are those 
which correspond one to another, by expressing the same sense 
in different but equivalent terms—when a proposition is de- 
livered, and is immediately repeated in whole or in part, the 
expression being varied, but the sense entirely or nearly the 
same. As when it is said— 


“‘O-Jehovah, in-Thy-strength the-king shall-rejoice, 
And-in-Thy-salvation how greatly shall-he-exult! 
The-desire of-his-heart Thou-hast-granted unto-him, 
And-the-request of-his-lips Thou-hast-not-denied.” 


The correspondence here is confined to two lines, the second 
of the two having a formal resemblance both in thought and 
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in membership to the first. But the correspondence may also 
extend to three, to four, or even to five lines.—The antithetic 
parallels are those “in which two lines correspond with one 
another by an opposition of terms and sentiments; in which 
the second is contrasted with the first, sometimes in expres- 
sions, sometimes in sense only.” One of the simplest examples 
is Prov. x. 7, “The memory of the just is blessed, But the 
name of the wicked shall rot.” Or this, Prov. xxvii. 6,“ Faith- 
ful are the wounds of a friend, But deceitful are the kisses of 
an enemy.” The antithesis expressed may differ both in kind 
and degree; and is found, indeed, to exist in very consider- 
able variety, both in the Proverbs, where this species of pa- 
rallelism particularly abounds, and in other parts of Scripture. 
The synthetic or constructive parallel lines are those, “in which 
the parallelism consists only in the similar form of construc- 
tion; in which word does not answer to word, and sentence to 
sentence, as equivalent or opposite; but there is a correspond- 
ence and equality between the different propositions in respect 
of the shape or turn of the whole sentence, and of the con- 
structive parts: such as noun answering to noun, verb to verb, 
number to number, negative to negative, interrogative to in- 
terrogative.’’ From its very nature, this species of parallel- 
ism is of a somewhat looser, and more discursive sort than 
the others; but, as one of the best, and most familiar exam- 
ples of it, we may point to Psal. xix., “The law of the Lord 
is perfect—converting the soul; The testimony of the Lord is 
sure—making wise the simple,” ete. 

Now, looking to this parallelism, as first explained by Bi- 
shop Lowth, and applied by him to the more strictly poetical 
portions of Scripture, one can easily see the propriety and fit- 
ness of having the rhythmical structure of those portions con- 
fined to such a characteristic. It is the simplest of all rhyth- 
mical forms, and the freest, and, as such, peculiarly adapted 
to inspired strains, in which, whatever scope may be allowed 
to the fancy, the form must still be subordinated to the sense. 
The artificial and complicated measures of classical poetry 
would have been unsuited to such a purpose; for it would 
have been difficult, next to impossible, for us to regard what 
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was written, if thrown into such forms, as the unconstrained 
and fresh utterances of men, who spake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost. It is the chaste and natural simplicity 
of parallelism which peculiarly adapts it for sacred purposes, 
and renders the discourse so true, hearty, and confidential." 
For, when the heart pours itself forth, there naturally flows 
stream upon stream—which is parallelism; or it turns over 
the image, and shows the reverse side in order to impress the 
matter more deeply upon the heart—and this again is paral- 
lelism. Only a measure which possessed such freedom and 
simplicity could have been worthy of being employed as the 
poetry of revelation. And this alone, too, properly consisted 
with the design of the Bible, as destined for the use of men, 
in every nation and every language. It is the excellence of 
the simple rhythmical structure of Hebrew poetry, that it is 
‘“‘transfusible (to use the words of Bishop Jebb) into all lan- 
guages—an excellence, not only unattainable in classical 
“poetry, but prevented by classical metre. Classical poetry is 
the poetry of one language, and of one people. The words 
are, I shall not say chosen (though this be sometimes the case,) 
but arranged, with a view, not primarily to the sense, but to 
the sound. In literal translation, therefore, especially if the 
order of the original words be preserved, not only the melody 
is lost, but the sense is irreparably injured. Hebrew poetry, 
on the contrary, is universal poetry, the poetry of all lan- 
guages and of all peoples: the collocation of the words is pri- 
marily directed to secure the best possible announcement and 
discrimination of the sense; and so, if a translator be only lite- 
ral—if he only preserve, so far as the genius of his language 
will admit, the original order of the words, he will infallibly 
put the reader in possession of all, or nearly all, that the He- 
brew ee can give to the best Hebrew scholar of the present 
day.” 

Bishop Lowth has himself—in the Introduction to his work 
on Isaiah—given examples of this: he has shown how, by ad- 
hering closely to the order of the original, not only may the 
parallelism be preserved, but a more lively and spirited exhi- 
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bition also of the sense be given, than is done by neglecting 
it. And he has further shown, that by means of the paral- 
lelism the interpretation is sometimes aided, in those cases 
especially, in which rare words are employed, or words of 
doubtful import; the plainer meaning of one member throw- 
ing light upon the corresponding one. At the same time, the 
help to be derived from this source is of a somewhat ambiguous 
character, and is very apt to lead astray. In the hands of 
Lowth himself, and of some of his followers, it led to not a 
few arbitrary interpretations, and unwarranted tamperings 
with the sacred text; as a change in the received import of a 
word, or in the existing text, when it seemed favoured by the 
parallelism, presented itself as an easy mode of getting over 
a difficulty, while, perhaps, it only led to a departure from the 
true meaning of the original. As a help to interpretation, 
therefore, the parallelism of Hebrew poetry always requires 
to be used with much caution. It does so more especially on 
this account, that there is both a considerable diversity, and a 
great freedom manifested in the use of the parallel arrange- 
ment. So that what is called the synonymous parallel is not 
always, and indeed very rarely, altogether synonymous; with 
a general similarity, it usually exhibits some distinct shade of 
meaning; and, again, when there is something of antithesis, 
the sentiment expressed is often but partially antithetic. 
Bishop Lowth was not insensible of such freedoms and 
shades of diversity; for, when speaking of the second member 
of synonymous parallels, he represents it as containing either 
entirely, or nearly, the same sense as the first. And in his 
4th Prelection, when treating generally of the subject of pa- 
rallelism, he says not merely that they repeat, but also that 
they vary and strengthen the sense (idem iterant, variant, au- 
gent.) Practically, however, this was too much overlooked 
both by him, and by his followers; and the custom sprung up 
and grew, among lexicographers and commentators, of ascribing 
many unwarranted meanings to words, on the simple ground, 
that the sense as determined by the parallelism seemed to re- 
quire them. On this practice, which extended to the Greek 
Scriptures also, Bishop Jebb very properly cautioned Biblical 
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students: he said, “The assumed synonyme of periods, mem- 
bers, or lines, has, in many instances, occasioned the conse- 
quent assumption, that in the Alexandrine translators of the 
Old Testament words are synonymous, which in all other 
writers have totally diverse meanings; and the same principle 
has been applied to several words and passages in the New 
Testament.” He adds, ‘‘Let the cited passages be carefully 
examined, and I venture to affirm, that instead of a syno- 
nyme, there will almost universally be found an important va- 
riation of meaning, between the related members; commonly 
a progress in the sense; but always such a variation as will 
quite supersede the necessity of resorting to an unusual, much 
less an unprecedented, acceptation of the terms employed.” 
(p. 51.) 

Jebb, however, fell into something like an opposite extreme; 
and, instead of being satisfied with showing a general varia- 
tion in the meaning of one parallel line as compared with ano- 
ther, he sought to establish a uniform and regular progression 
of thought in the sentences. Hence, the parallels of the first 
class instead of being called synonymous, have come to be 
usually designated gradational—though Jebb himself pre- 
ferred the term cognate. We call this an extreme in the op- 
posite direction; for though there can be no doubt, that in a 
very large proportion of the parallelisms of Scripture, there is 
a gradational advance, an intensifying of the sense in the se- 
cond parallelistic line as compared with that given in the first, 
yet in a considerable number of cases there is a substantial 
agreement, or a diversity without anything that can fitly be 
called a progression of thought. And the attempt to make 
out a uniform gradational sense in the parallelism has led, 
not unfrequently, to forced interpretations. Take, for ex- 
ample, one of Jebb’s illustrative passages :— 


«Who shall ascend the mountain of Jehovah? 
And who shall stand within His holy Place? 
The clean of hands, and the pure in heart.” —Ps. xxiv. 8, 4. 


“To ascend,” says Jebb, “marks progress; to stand, sta- 
bility and confirmation; the mountain of Jehovah, the site of 
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the Divine sanctuary; His holy place, the sanctuary itself; 
and in correspondence with the advance of the two lines which 
form the first couplet, there is an advance in the members of 
the third line: the clean of hands, and the pure in heart:— 
the clean of hands shall ascend the mountain of Jehovah, the 
pure in heart shall stand within His holy place” (p. 40.) Au- 
gustine, as Jebb acknowledges, had in substance made the 
same distinction; but whenever, or by whomsoever made, I 
hold it to be quite fanciful—at least in the form in which it 
has now been presented. The Psalmist is plainly describing, 
in this part of the Psalm, the sincere worshipper of God, and 
doing so in respect to his going to appear before God at the 
appointed place of worship under the Old economy. But no- 
thing seems farther from his mind, than the thought of deli- 
neating different degrees of purity, and of privilege connected 
with it—one to occupy a certain position of nearness, and ano- 
ther to occupy a higher and a holier. To ascend God’s moun- 
tain, in the sense here contemplated, was all one, in substance, 
with standing in His holy place; for, it was for the purpose 
and with the view of standing in such a place, that the wor- 
shipper comes into consideration as ascending the mountain ;— 
and the law of Moses recognised no distinction of the kind 
here indicated—between cleanness of hands fitting for one act 
of worship, or one stage of approach, and purity of heart fit- 
ting for another. Cleanness of hands has no other significance 
than as a symbol of moral purity; if it differs at all from the 
other expression—purity of heart—it can only be in pointing 
more to the life as embodying the purity, which has its seat 
in the heart;—but the two expressions at most denote, not 
different degrees of goodness, but different aspects of the same 
goodness. Besides, in a continuous description of this sort, 
how can you stop simply at the second term of the descrip- 
tion? If there is a progression in the first two, why should it 
not extend also to what follows? It is added, “Who hath 
not lifted up his soul.to vanity, nor sworn deceitfully.” Do 
these denote a gradation of excellence beyond purity of heart? 
Or is the one clause here also to be connected with ascending 
the mountain, and the other with standing in the holy place? 
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Neither of these assertions can with any propriety be made. 
And on this ground also we hold, that the distinction is an 
entirely fanciful one; and that the description ought to be 
viewed in its entireness, as the description, under a variety of 
aspects, of one who might appear with acceptance among God's 
sincere worshippers. The several epithets are not absolutely 
synonymous, but neither are they gradational ; they are merely 
diverse representations of the righteous man’s state and cha- 
racter. 

It is, therefore, my conviction that the principle of paral- 
lelism has been carried to excess by Dr. Jebb, and his fol- 
lowers, in the way of discovering correspondences or relations 
of a somewhat more complicated and artificial kind, than really 
exist. But the chief excess has been in connexion with what 
is called the introverted parallelism—a fourth form introduced 
by Jebb—and its application to portions of the New Testa- 
ment writings. On this sort of parallel, Jebb says, “There 
are stanzas so constructed, that whatever be the number of 
lines, the first lines shall be parallel with the last; the second 
with the penultimate; and so throughout, in an order that 
looks inward, or, to borrow a military phrase, from flanks to 
centre.” One of the longest examples given of this by Jebb 
is also, perhaps, the best for his purpose that could have been 
selected: it is in Psalm cxxxv. 15—18, and consists of eight 
lines, of which the first and eighth are held to be parallel— 
then the second and seventh—the third and sixth—and finally, 
the two beside each other, the fourth and fifth, in the centre. 
The passage is the following:— 


“The idols of the heathen are silver and gold, “They have ears, but they hear not; 


Tbe work of men’s hands: Neither is there any breath in their mouths. 
They have mouths, but they speak not; They who make them are like unto them; 
They have eyes, but they see not; So are all they who put their trust in them.” 


“In the first line,” says Dr. Jebb, ‘we have the idolatrous 
heathen; in the eighth, those who put their trust in idols; in 
the second line the fabrication, in the seventh the fabrica- 
tors; in the third line mouths without articulation, in the sizth 
mouths without breath; in the fourth line eyes without vision, 
and in the fifth ears without the sense of hearing.” No doubt, 
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a sort of correspondence throughout, but, at the same time, 
no organic connexion, or peculiar relationship between the 
lines thus artificially brought together—nothing that mate- 
rially contributes to help the meaning. Thus, in the first and 
last, “the idols of the heathen are silver and gold—so are all 
they who put their trust in them.” What is gained, we ask, 
by bringing these far-distant lines into juxtaposition? So far 
from the sense thereby gaining in force and clearness, it is 
not even preserved; and though, it is true, idolatrous persons 
are the subjects in both of them, yet this isno more than what 
may be said of the seventh line—“ they who make them are 
like to them,” —and one might as well join together the first 
and seventh as the first and eighth. Indeed, rather do so, as 
this collocation would make sense, while the other does not. 
The parallelism, therefore, viewed in respect to the sense, 
which is the main point, fails in the manner it is here at- 
tempted to be carried out; and we gain nothing by throwing 
ourselves back from the later to the earlier line, with which 
it is supposed to have some special affinity. On the contrary, 
we are in danger of losing the real progression of thought, 
which appears in the passage, when viewed consecutively, for 
a somewhat fanciful arrangement of its several parts. So 
also in multitudes of passages, that might be produced from 
human compositions, it might be perfectly possible to throw 
the successive lines of thought into similar combinations, 
although these were quite remote from the mind of their re- 
spective authors; but by doing so we should gain nothing, we 
should rather lose by making the attempt. 

It may be well to give proof of this by pointing to some ex- 
amples; but let me first present some idea of the extent to 
which the parallelistic principle has been carried. A great 
portion of Bishop Jebb’s work on Sacred Literature was de- 
voted to the purpose of applying that principle, and more 
especially this latter form of it, to New Testament Scripture. 
Of course, there are parallelisms there. The language of the 
New Testament, as well as its doctrines, spring out of the Old; 
and where the poetical element enters, it naturally assumes 
much of the ancient form; the parallelistic structure is more 
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or less preserved. Itis not, therefore, the fact of the exist- 
ence of parallelisms in New Testament Scripture, but the limits 
within which they should be confined, or the form they may 
be made to assume, that can be regarded as just matter of 
controversy. It isnot the presence, but the excess of the 
principle, as exhibited by the class of writers referred to, to 
which we object. But this principle, first of all, is often sought 
for in cases where there is nothing peculiar—where there is 
merely such a structure of the sentences as the mind naturally 
adopts when tersely expressing its thoughts, without thinking 
of any regular measures or parallel lines. Thus, in Luke xii. 
48, “ Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall much be 
required; and to whom they have committed much, of him 
shall they demand the more ;’’—or Gal. vi. 8, “He who soweth 
to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption; and he who 
soweth to the Spirit, shall of the Spirit reap life eternal.” In 
Matt. viii. 20, we have an example of what is called the triplet, 
there being three lines in parallelism,—‘‘ The foxes have dens, 
And the birds of the air have nests, But the Son of Man hath 
not where to lay His head;” and again, in Rev. xiv. 18, 
“Put forth thy sharp sickle, And gather in the clusters of the 
‘vine of the earth, For its grapes have become fully ripe.” 
Then, there is the quatrain, consisting of two parallel couplets, 
the pairs of which are termed sometimes directly, sometimes 
inversely parallel—of which the passages just cited from Luke 
and Galatians may be taken as specimens;—or this in John 
xy. 10, “If ye keep My commandments, Ye shall abide in my 
love, Even as I have kept My Father’s commandments, And 
abide in His love:’”—And even this in Mark xii. 12, “And 
they sought to seize Him, And they feared the people; For 
they knew that against them he spake the parable; And having 
left Him, they departed.” But examples of longer stanzas, 
having five, six, and even more lines, are produced—such as 
John xi. 9, 10, “ Are there-not twelve hours in the day? If 
a man walk in the day he stumbleth not; Because he seeth 
the light of this world: But if a man walk in the night he 
stumbleth; Because the light is not in him” (five ;)—also 
Matt. xxiv. 7, 8; 1 Thess. v. 7,8; Rom. ii. 28, 29. For those 
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of six, see Matt. xvi. 2, 3 (“When it is evening, ye say, ‘ 
calm!’ For the sky is red: And in the morning, ‘to- TF a 
tempest; ’ For the sky is red and lowering: Hypocrites! the 
face of the sky ye know how to discern, But ye cannot [ dis- 
cern] the signs of the times.”) Also ibis xu. 4, 5, 47, "48 ; 
1 Cor. xv. 4T—49; and many parts of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

Now, that there is nothing of the proper parallel arrange- 
ment in such passages as these, is evident from the difficulty 
often of knowing where precisely the division of the lines 
should be made, or which part is to be held as corresponding 
with another. One has to cast about for a time, to see how 
the sentences can be brought into shape; and were it not for 
the stanza-form, into which they are thrown by the advocates 
of parallelism, very \few persons would ever have imagined 
that they really admitted of such an arrangement. They 
belong to that species of composition which consists of apoph- 
thegm, or short sententious utterance, usually embodying some 
sort of comparison or contrast, and in which the mind natu- 
rally—in modern as well as ancient times, in its ordinary as 
well as in its loftier moods—throws its words into set forms 
and relative proportions—but without ever thinking of any- 
thing like remote and complicated parallels. Open, for 
example, Lord Bacon’s Collection of Apophthegms, and take 
one of the very first that occurs. As presented by him, it 
forms two short sentences; but in the hands of the Paralel 
ists it would make a choice specimen of the introverted qua- 
train—thus: 


Good fame is like fire: 

When you have kindled it, you may easily preserve it; 

But if once you have extinguished it, you will not easily kindle it again, 
At least not make it burn as bright as it did. 


Here, it might be stated, the first and the last lines corre- 
spond; they both speak of fire in its capacity of burning, or 
shining brightly. Then, the two intermediate clauses refer 
to two different conditions, with their respective effects—the 
fire, when once kindled, easily preserved; when extinguished 
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after having been kindled, not easily lit up anew. But what 
is gained by this sort of introversion? Does it throw addi- 
tional light on the thoughts expressed, or present them in a 
more striking aspect? Not in the least; it only suggests an 
artificial arrangement, where none whatever was intended, 
and the mind of the writer was merely following the natural 
course of its thoughts and feelings. We might say substan- 
tially the same of another example in Bacon: “In great 
place, ask counsel of both times—Of the ancient time, what 
is best; and of the latter time, what is fittest: ”—quite natu- 
ral and orderly as it stands, but incapable of being improved 
by being drawn out into parallels. Or, look at this longer 
specimen from the same quarter :— 


“The empirical philosophers are like pismires, 
They only lay up and use their store; 
The rationalists are like the spiders, 
-They spin all out of their own bowels. 
But give me a philosopher who is like the bee, 
Who hath a middle faculty, 
Gathering from abroad, 
But digesting that which is gathered, 
By his own virtue.” 


Thrown into so many lines, this passage doubtless presents 
a great variety of parallels—parallels, too, much more dis- 
tinctly marked, and more easily detected, than many of those 
found in New Testament Scripture. But what advantage is 
gained by presenting the passage in such a form? Was this 
form present to the mind of the writer? Or, when exhibited, 
does it serve to bring out the thoughts in a more lucid and 
impressive manner? The writer himself has simply put them 
down as so many consecutive sentences—each growing natu- 
rally out of what preceded; and, so far from making any 
improvement upon the manner of exhibiting the truths stated, 
the introduction of parallelisms would tend rather to lead our 
minds in the wrong direction—make us conceive of him as 
busying himself about artificial forms of expression, while in 
reality he was intent only upon giving distinct utterance, or 
logical sequence, to the ideas which had formed themselves in 
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his mind. The proper parallelism—that which by way of 
distinction should be so called—is a particular form of that 
measured diction, which the mind in an elevated state of feel- 
ing instinctively adopts, as necessary to give adequate ex- 
pression to the fiery glow, or swelling fulness of sentiment, of 
which it is conscious: it cannot be satisfied with itself, till it 
has thrown its conceptions and feelings into such a compressed 
and regulated form. But in the examples that have been 
adduced both from Bacon and the New Testament, it is the 
reflective or logical faculties that are at work. The mind is 
in its ordinary mood, and merely seeks in a pointed and con- 
secutive manner to present its thoughts on some particular 
topic. So that introverted parallelisms, or complicated struc- 
tures of any kind, are out of place; nor can they serve any 
purpose but that of-suggesting the idea of constraint or art, 
where in reality nothing of the kind existed. 

Not only, however, does this extreme fondness for parallel- 
isms, and the attempt to discover them in the simply didactic 
or historical portions of New Testament Scripture, tend to 
give too artistic and constrained an appearance to such por- 
tions, but it leads occasionally to fanciful conceits and false 
interpretations. The most part, as we have said, of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount has been turned into examples of parallel- 
isms—some of them of the most involved and intricate de- 
scription, but never with the effect of throwing any fresh light 
upon its different parts—sometimes, however, with the effect 
of arbitrarily changing the connexion, and obscuring the na- 
tural import. In proof of this we may take one of Jebb’s 
examples, which is re-produced by Dr. Forbes, in his work on 
Scripture Parallelism—viz., Matt. vii. 6: “Give not that 
which is holy to the dogs, Neither cast your pearls before 
swine; Lest they trample them under their feet, And turn 
about and rend you.” ‘This is considered as a specimen of 
the introverted parallelism; so that the first and the fourth 
go together, then the second and the third. It is, therefore, 
according to Dr. Jebb, to be read thus: “Give not that which 
is holy tu the dogs, Lest they turn about and rend you; Nei- 
ther cast your pearls before swine, Lest they trample them 
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under their feet.” And this interpretation is justified on the 
ground that our Lord wished to place the more dangerous act 
of imprudence first and last, so as to make it, and its fatal 
result, produce the deepest impression on the itd” while the 
other and less senseless form— that represented by the image 
of casting pearls before swine—is placed in the middle. 
But, in that case, by the ordinary laws of construction, some- 
thing would have been required to carry back our thoughts 
from the last to the first member: and Dr. Jebb, sensible of 
this, shoves in a those before the verbs in the last line— 
“Test those turn about and rend you.” And, indeed, to 
make the matter quite right, the they in the preceding clause 
should have been these: it should have stood thus: “Give 
not that which is holy to the dogs, Neither cast your pearls 
before swine: Lest these (the swine) trample them under 
their feet, And those (the dogs) turn about and rend you.” 
In this way, no doubt, the references become tolerably plain; 
but it is a plainness for which we are indebted to the inven- 
tion or arbitrariness of an interpreter who has a theory to 
support, and adjusts the words to the theory, rather than the 
theory to the words. - Plainness of this kind is too easily 
found to be of much value, and in the present case it is not 
needed. For, while both dogs and swine might be included 
in the latter part of our Lord’s statement, it is the swine 
more especially, not the dogs, that must be meant. The one, 
as well as the other, might turn about and rend those who 
threw something in their way ;—but from the very nature of 
the case, it is the swine we are here naturally led to think of 
as acting such a part:—both, because they are the more vo- 
racious and savage in disposition, and because the thing cast 
to them—pearls—being fitted to mock rather than to satiate 
their appetite, it was quite natural for them to turn about and 
rend the person who had thus provoked, without satisfying, 
their greed. The dogs, on the other hand, had no temptation 
to act so ferocious a part; for in having what was holy given 
to them, they doubtless had what they wished—they got flesh 
to eat; only, being holy flesh, they were incapable of appre- 
ciating its distinctive character, and treated it as a common 
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thing. Understood spiritually, the dogs represent those who 
are in such a grovelling and debased condition, that they have 
no aptitude for the things of God—no relish or capacity for 
spiritual exercises and enjoyments; so that to admit them to 
sacred privileges, or to spread before them the joys of the 
Divine life, were only to give them an opportunity of treating 
as common—profaning—what should be handled with holy 
reverence and spiritual relish. The characters represented 
by the swine, however, are such as have reached a more ad- 
vanced stage in the course of depravity—not grovelling, 
merely, and sensual, but also devilish—ready to resent as 
evil what has been meant for good, but does not suit their 
unhallowed appetite; hence disposed, not only to treat with 
despite or scorn the pearls of Gospel truth and promise, but 
also to vilify, abuse, or persecute those who would press these 
on their regard. It is such, therefore—the characters repre- 
sented by the swine—the sour, ungenial, repulsive, or furious, 
as well as worldly spirits, who are chiefly referred to, and 
warned against, as likely to turn again and rend those who 
might offer the precious things of the Gospel to them. Thus 
it appears, that the natural order and connexion is also the 
best; and the search after a more artificial arrangement only 
leads to a mistaken application of the images employed. 

The same line of remark in substance might be extended 
to many other passages in New Testament Scripture, to which 
the principle of parallelism has been applied. And the ob- 
jections already urged are a fortiori valid in regard to a still 
further extension of the principle, which has occasionally been 
made—in particular by Mr. Boys, in what he designates a 
Key to the Book of Psalms, and more recently adopted by 
Dr. Forbes. By this more extended application of the prin- 
ciple, whole chapters, and passages long enough to form a 
chapter, are treated as specimens of the introverted parallel- 
ism. The entire Epistle of Philemon is held to be con- 
structed on this principle—the two verses at the centre (ver. 
15, 16) having something in common, viz., one and the same 
subject, Onesimus; and then the respective verses on each 
side, as they recede from this centre, possessing what is 
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thought to render them parallel one to another. The merest 
glance over the arrangement is sufficient to convince any un- 
biassed mind that it is altogether fanciful; since what are 
called parallel verses have often so little in common, that no 
one, who was not in search of resemblances, would ever have 
thought of them. But even if ‘there had been more to coun- 
tenance the idea in appearance, we should still have rejected 
it. The very conception of such complicated and artificial 
structures has something palpably and painfully unnatural 
about it, and is utterly opposed to the simplicity, which we 
cannot but associate with the epistolary and didactic parts of 
Scripture. It is as if one should compress the free and spon- 
taneous movements of Spirit-stirred minds within bones of 
steel, and make art, rather than nature, the ground-form of 
the utterances of God’s Spirit. Such applications of paral- 
lelism, therefore, must be ranked as a vicious excess—unsound 
in principle, and sure, in practice, to lead to frivolous conceits. 
Parallelism, as already remarked, properly belongs to the 
poetical province, being the simplest of the measured and re- 
gular forms into which a poetical elevation throws the concep- 
tions and feelings which it strives to give forth. If judiciously 
applied to those portions of Scripture which partake of this 
elevation, the beauty of the composition, and the fulness and 
force of the thoughts expressed in it, will be more distinctly 
perceived, and may be more impressively ‘set forth. But 
when brought into the province of history, of epistolary 
writing or familiar discourse, if admitted to a place at all, 
it must be within very narrow bounds, and in connexion only 
with the simpler modes of construction. 
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PART SECOND. 


DISSERTATIONS ON PARTICULAR SUBJECTS ‘CONNECTED WITH 
THE EXEGESIS OF NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE. 


I. 


THE TWO GENEALOGIES OF CHRIST, GIVEN RESPECTIVELY BY THE 
EVANGELISTS MATTHEW AND LUKE. 


THERE are several marked and characteristic differences 
between the two genealogical tables presented by the Evange- 
lists of the human ancestry of our Lord—differences that from 
a very early period have occasioned embarrassment to inter- 
preters, and have often been pronounced inexplicable dis- 
crepancies. Nor is it only in the things in which they differ 
that they have given rise to trouble and dispute; but a still 
more perplexing circumstance, if possible, has been found, in 
a matter on which they are, at least, apparently agreed; 
namely, that it is with Joseph, not with Mary, that the ge- 
nealogical descent of Jesus is formally connected. What 
renders this the more remarkable is, that the two Evangelists, 
who thus agree in dropping the name of Mary from any os- 
tensible or direct connexion with the descent from David and 
Abraham, are precisely those, who expressly record the mi- 
raculous conception of Jesus, and so provide an explicit testi- 
mony to the fact, that He was strictly the Son only of Mary, and 
not of Joseph. There can be no doubt that this is, in some re- 
spects, the greater difficulty adhering to these tables, since it 
touches the point of our Lord’s title to the name and office of 
Messiah. It is, therefore, the point to which our attention 
shall be primarily directed, yet so as not to neglect the others, 
which are also of considerable interest and importance. 


18 
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I. Here we observe at the outset, that there are certain 
preliminary considerations, which ought, in all fairness, to be 
borne in mind, and which, apart from all minutiz belonging 
to the construction of the genealogies, go far to determine 
the chief historical question. It is certain, for example, that 
up till the period of our Lord’s birth, and even after His death, 
genealogical registers were kept in Judea, both publicly and 
privately; so that ample materials must have existed for in- 
vestigating all that concerned the lineage of Jesus. This 
fact, like most others in Gospel history, has been questioned, 
chiefly on the ground of a statement of Julius Africanus, who 
wrote, in the earlier part of the third century, a chronicon, of 
which a fragment on this subject has been preserved by Eu- 
sebius (Hist. Eccl. i. 7.) Africanus there reports, that Herod, 
conscious of the infelicity of his birth, and anxious to prevent 
the possibility of detecting it, burned the public family regis- 
ters, “imagining that he ai then appear noble, when no 
one could derive from the public monuments the evidence of 
a descent from the patriarchs, or the proselytes, and the 
mixed multitude that was called georæ.” On what grounds 
this statement was made, nothing is known; nor does it appear, 
that Africanus himself had any great confidence in its histo- 
rical correctness; for he introduces the narrative as delivered 
by the descendants of those who were the kinsmen of Jesus, 
“either for the purpose of display [in respect to their own 
pedigree, ] or for simply declaring the truth; and at the close 
introduces the qualifying clause, “ Whether the matter actually 
stood thus or not” (eT ody odtwe, etc’ dddws yee.) The 
story must be held to be, if not entirely fabulous, at least a 
great exaggeration of some lawless proceedings on the part of 
Herod or his abettors. Josephus is altogether silent respect- 
ing any such destructive measures, os if they had actually 
occurred to the extent described, could scarcely have been 
practicable: more than that, he expressly testifies, that he 
took the materials of the abstract he gave of his own family 
descent from those same public registers (d¢Aroce Onpootore 
dvayeypappevqy evpoy, Vit. i. 1,) and ata period considerably 


later than that of the birth of Christ. The reference, too, of 
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the Apostle Paul once and again to genealogies, as matters 
with which certain Jewish teachers were wont needlessly to 
entangle themselves and others (1 Tim. i. 4; Titus iii. 14,) is 
a sufficient proof of the plentiful existence of such documents. 
And so also is the reference made to them in the Protevange- 
lium of James, which, though a spurious production, is yet of 
very great antiquity. There can, therefore, be no reasonable 
doubt of the late existence of registers, or genealogical tables, 
public as well as private; and the means must have been ac- 
cessible to all, who had a mind to examine the point, for de- 
termining whether Jesus was really of the house and lineage 
of David. Nor can we doubt, from the nature and intensity 
of the opposition made to Him, that, if the evidence on this 
point had not been known to be of the most conclusive kind, 
the defect would certainly have been discovered, and pressed 
to the prejudice of His claims. If His title to a Davidic origin 
was not impugned, the reason could only be, that it was in- 
capable of being gainsayed. 

It is further to be borne in mind, that both Christ’s title 
to be regarded as the Son of David, and the evangelical testi- 
mony in favour of that title, by no means rests exclusively, 
or even principally, upon the preservation in the Gospels of 
the two Genealogies. There is much evidence besides upon 
the subject, and evidence of a more patent and obtrusive kind. 
In the annunciation of His birth to the Virgin, it was declared, 
that the throne of His father David should be given to Him— 
implying, that simply as born of her, He stood connected 
with the throne and family of David. During the course of 
His public ministry, He allowed Himself to be openly ad- 
dressed as the Son of David (Matt. ix. 27, xv. 22)—again 
implying both what He Himself claimed, and what was com- 
monly believed respecting Him. On the day of Pentecost, 
St. Peter proclaimed to the assembled thousands, that God 
had raised Him up of the fruit of David’s loins, to sit upon 
his throne (Acts ii. 30;) and in several passages St. Paul 
represents Him as having been the seed of David, according 
to the flesh (Rom. i. 3; 2 Tim. ii. 8; Acts xiii, 23.) Finally, 
in the Apocalypse He is designated ‘the root and offspring 
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of David” (ch. xxii. 16.) Most plain, therefore, it is, that 
neither our Lord Himself, nor His immediate followers, made 
any secret of His strict and proper relationship to the house 
of David—itself a conclusive proof, that it had a solid ground 
to rest upon, and could challenge the fullest scrutiny. The 
very objections urged against Him may be cited as evidence; 
for, while they occasionally grazed the border of this important 
point, they never actually struck upon it, and so yielded a 
virtual testimony in its support. It was perfectly understood, 
that if He was the Son of David, and the heir to his throne, 
He behooved to be born at Bethlehem (Matt. ii. 5; John vii. 
42;) and on this account the objection was raised against 
Jesus, that He was a-Galilean, and came forth from Nazareth, 
whence nothing good in the spiritual sphere might be looked 
for (John i. 46, vii. 52;) but it never took the form of an al- 
legation laid, or even a suspicion uttered, against His con- 
nexion by birth with the house of David. This is the more 
remarkable, as His residence from childhood in Galilee gave 
His adversaries a prima facie ground to question it; doubts 
could scarcely fail to be stirred in many minds on the subject; 
and that these doubts did not find any audible utterance or 
assume a tangible form, can only be accounted for by the con- 
clusive evidence which existed of His royal parentage. 

Still further, the report of Hegesippus concerning the 
relatives of Jesus in a subsequent generation, furnishes a 
collateral proof, as it clearly indicates the general and settled 
belief of the time. He states, as quoted by Eusebius (Hist. 
Ecel. ii. 20,) that the grandchildren of Judas, the brother of 
Jesus, were accused to the Emperor Domitian, and brought 
before him for examination, because of their reputed con- 
nexion with the royal line of David; but that when Domitian 
ascertained their humble circumstances, and the spiritual na- 
ture of the kingdom they ascribed to Jesus Christ, he despised 
them and sent them away. It thus appears, that amid all 
the circumstances that had become known concerning Christ 
down to the close of the first century—the claims put forth 
on the part of His followers, and the objections or surmises 
raised on the part of His adversaries—the belief of His per- 
sonal relationship to the house of David remained unshaken. 
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The fact, therefore, of our Lord’s real descent from David 
must be held as certain, whatever difficulties concerning it 
may hang around the two genealogical tables. The subject of 
inquiry in respect to them narrows itself to the point, how they 
can be made to appear consistent with the.truth of things, 
and not in antagonism with each other. ‘There are certain 
palpable differences between them, which are fitted to suggest 
the idea of their having been drawn up on somewhat different 
principles; and the thought very naturally suggests itself, that 
if these could only be ascertained, a satisfactory explanation 
would be found of the diversities subsisting between them. 


II. Is this diversity of principle in the construction of the 
two genealogies tobe sought—as regards the main point at 
issue—in the one evangelist presenting the genealogy of Jesus 
through Joseph the reputed and legal father, and the other 
through Mary the only real parent, according to the flesh? 
If this were a practicable mode—exegetically considered— 
of understanding what is written, it would, no doubt, present 
a comparatively natural and easy solution of the greater dif- 
ferences. But so far is it from appearing on the face of the 
language, that it seems never so much as to have occurred to 
the earlier writers, who had their minds specially directed to 
the subject. With one consent they referred both genealogies 
to Joseph, and appear to have been little troubled by the ab- 
sence of any specific mention of the lineage of Mary. Afri- 
canus, who made the subject a matter of very careful investi- 
gation, makes no allusion to this point, as tending to create 
in his mind any embarrassment. Jerome, indeed, refers to 
it; but thinks it enough to say, that Joseph’s relation to the 
tribe of Judah and the house of David determined also Mary’s, 
since by the law people were obliged to marry from among 
their own tribe:'—although he could scarcely be ignorant, 


1Querat diligens lector et dicat: Quum Joseph non sit pater Domini 
Salvatoris, quid pertinet ad Dominum generationis ordo deductus usque ad 
Joseph? Cui respondebimus primum, non esse consuetudinem Scripturarum, 
ut mulierum in generationibus ordo texatur. Deinde, ex una tribu fuisse 


Joseph et Mariam; unde ex Lege eam accipere cogebatur ut propinquam— 


In Matt. i. 18, 
18* 
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that however customary this might be, there is no express 
enactment upon the subject; and, indeed, in the case of the 
daughters of Zelophehad, the legislation actually made pro- 
ceeded upon the usual liberty of the females to marry into 
any tribe, and prescribed a limit in their case, and cases of a 
similar kind, only for the sake of perpetuating the inheritance. 
When there was nothing peculiar in this respect, it was per- 
fectly allowable, and not uncommon, for the husband to belong 
to one tribe and the wife to another. In the Gospel age, also, 
when remnants of all the tribes were thrown together, such 
intermarriages would naturally be more frequent. Augustine, 
the contemporary of Jerome, goes, somewhat singularly, into 
the opposite extreme; and while of opinion that Mary must 
have had some connexion (he does not state what) with the 
house of David, be is rather disposed to lay stress upon her 
relationship to Hlizabeth, and her connexion with the house 
of Aaron; for, he says, “it must be held most firmly, that the 
flesh of Christ was propagated from both stems, that alike of 
the kings and of the priests, the personages in whom among 
the Hebrews was figured that mystic unction (namely, chrism,) 
whence the name of Christ beams forth, so long before also 
pre-intimated by that most evident sign.”’ Chrysostom, in 
his second homily on St. Matthew, reverts to Jerome’s mode 
of explanation, and puts it in a still stronger form. He says, 
“not only was it not lawful to marry from another tribe, but 
not even from another family (ovde azo TAT OCs Ste nag ;) that 
is,” he adds, “kindred (ovyyevetas.””) This is the chief ex- 
planation he gives, although he also points to the words used 
by the angel Gabriel, of whom it is said, that he was sent to 
‘a virgin espoused to a man whose name was Joseph, of the 
house of David’’—understanding the latter expression, “of 
the house of David,” to refer, not to Joseph the immediate, 
but to Mary the remote, antecedent; in which he is not fol- 


1 Firmissime tenendum est carnem Christi ex utroque genere propagatam, 
et regum scilicet et sacerdotum, in quibus personis apud illum populum 
Hebrgeorum etiam mystica unctio figurabatur, id est, chrisma, unde Christi 


nomen elucet, tanto ante etiam illa evidentissima significatione prenuntiatum. 
—De Consensu Evang. ii. 2. 
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lowed by the better class.of interpreters. He indicates no 
doubt, however, any more than the other writers of early times, 
that both genealogies bore respect to the ancestry of Joseph. 

This general agreement, for so long a time, as to the fact 
of Joseph’s lineage being exhibited in both tables—the absence 
of any idea, that either of them did, or by possibility might 
be understood, to trace the descent of Mary, undoubtedly af- 
fords a strong presumption against the idea itself, as proceed- 
ing on a too subtle or somewhat forced interpretation of the 
text. It was only about the period of the Reformation that 
the opinion seems to have been distinctly brought out and 
advocated, of Mary’s genealogy being given in Luke, and 
Joseph’s in Matthew—the one for the satisfaction of the Jews, 
who, in matters of this description, made account only of 
males; and the other for the satisfaction of mankind in gene- 
ral, who might seek to know the lineage of Jesus, not through 
his reputed or legal father, but through his one real earthly 
parent. Calvin refers to it as a view which had its known 
advocates in his day, but rejects it as untenable; and, though 
it has since numbered many learned names on its side—those, 
among others, of Osiander, Calov, Spanheim, Lightfoot, Ro- 
senmiiller, Paulus, Kuinoel—yet it must be held to be without 
any just foundation in the text, and even to do violence to its 
plain import. The view is based on the words of the Evange- 
list Luke, when introducing the subject of the genealogy, 
« And Jesus Himself was about thirty years of age when be- 
ginning (viz. His ministry,) being, as was supposed, the Son 
of Joseph, who was the son of Eli,” ete. (dv, we èvopiéerto, 
viòç lwong, tod “Hit.) But the words, taken in their natural 
and obvious sense, connect Jesus with Joseph as his reputed 
father, and then this Joseph with Heli, as Avs father. The 
native import and bearing of the we évoyfeto, was precisely 
given by Euthymius, w¢ ed0xse tots *Tovdators’ we yap y Aý- 
lsa etyer, obx 7 vid¢ avtov—in the common reckoning of 
the Jews He was Joseph’s Son, but He was not so in reality. 
The latter idea, however, was only implied, not distinctly 
stated, in the Hvangelist’s expression. If the meaning had 
been: the Son, as was supposed, of Joseph, but in reality of 
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Eli, that is Elis grandson (through Mary the daughter of 
Eli,)—the Les would have Ae ge to run we justly stated 
by Meyer,) dy, ws pay èvoptgeTo DIOS Toog, dytwc è Ma- 
plaç, tod Hit, or something sitar It is possible enough, 
and may even be deemed probable, that the genealogies of 
Mary and Joseph coincided at a comparatively near point, 
but this can only be matter of probable conjecture, or, at 
most, natural inference; for, as regards the genealogy itself 
of St. Luke, we have no direct notice of Mary’s pedigree, but 
only of Joseph’s. 

To our view, the silence regarding Mary in the genealogi- 
cal tables, and the stress that is laid in the Gospels upon Jo- 
seph’s connexion with the house of David, certainly seems 
strange. It appears to imply, that the Davidic descent of Jo- 
seph somehow carried that of Christ along with it; for the 
genealogies are produced as evidence of that very sone In 
much the same way, Joseph, when meditating the repudiation 
of the Virgin, is addressed by the angel in terms that make 
special reference to his royal descent,—‘‘ Joseph, thou son of 
David” (Matt. i. 20;) and, again, when the reason is assigned 
for the journey to Bethlehem, which led to the birth of Jesus 
there, it was because, not Mary, but Joseph, was of the house 
and lineage of David (Luke ii. 4.) How is this to be ex- 
plained? Does the termination of Joseph’s genealogy really 
involve and carry along with it that of Mary’s and Christ’s? 
So Augustine perceived, and in a profound remark expressed, 
when commenting on the designation of Joseph and Mary by 
St. Luke as the parents of Jesus. ‘Since, therefore,” says 
he, “the Evangelist himself relates that Christ was born, not 
from intercourse with Joseph, but of Mary, as a virgin, whence 
should he call him (Joseph) His father—unless we rightly un- 
derstand, both that he was the husband of Mary, without car- 
nal intercourse, by the bond simply of the marriage-tie; and 
that he was on this account-also Christ’s father, Christ being 
born of his wife, in a manner far more intimate than if He 
had been adopted from another family? And on this ground,” 
he adds, “even if any one should be able to prove that Mary 
had no blood-relationship to David, it was competent to hold 
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Christ to be the Son of David, for the very same reason that Jo- 
seph was entitled to be called His father.” ! This view, though 
not formally referred to Augustine, has been taken up and 
ably expounded by Delitzsch, in an article on the genealogies 
in Rudelbach’s Zeitschrift for 1850, p. 581, sq. He holds 
that, in consequence of the Divine revelation made to Joseph, 
and his entire acquiescence in the arrangements announced to 
him, Jesus was really the fruit of his marriage, and, as such, 
his Son. Joseph acknowledged and owned the child, not, in- 
deed, as begotten of his body, but as a sacred gift, which God 
had most wonderfully granted to him through his wife. In 
all cases children are God’s gifts; but this child was so in the 
most peculiar sense, there being an exclusion of human agency, 
and the direct intervention of the Divine. Now, if Jesus was 
the Son of Joseph, in his married relation, for the same rea- 
son also He was the Son of David; for He was born to a de- 
scendant of the house of David—was conceived and born of a 
virgin, who, simply from her espousals to Joseph, was already 
introduced into the house of David, and, within that house, as 
Joseph’s spouse, brought forth her child. So the Evangelist 
Matthew contemplated the matter; for, according to the law 
and the established convictions of Israel, all depended upon 
Joseph’s descent from David, not upon Mary’s; and, by vir- 
tue simply of his relation to Joseph, Jesus was born in the 
house of David, was therefore the child of a Davidic person, 
and so was justly held to have sprung out of the house of 
David. 

Such is the view of Delitzsch, which is undoubtedly in ac- 
cordance with Jewish notions on the subject, and rests upon a 
solid basis of truth; since Mary, before the birth of the child, 
had actually, and by Divine ordination, become the spouse of 


1 Cum igitur ipse narret, non ex concubitu Joseph, sed ex Maria virgine 
‘natum Christum; unde eum patrem ejus appellat, nisi quia et virum Mariæ 
recte intelligimus sine commixtione carnis, ipsa, copulatione conjugii; et ob 
hoc etiam Christi patrem multo conjunctius, qui ex ejus conjuge natus sit, 
quam si esset aliunde adoptatus? Ac per hoc, etiam si demonstrare aliquis 
posset, Mariam ex David nullam consanguinitatis originem ducere, sat erat 
secundum istam rationem accipere Christum filium David, qua ratione etiam 
Joseph pater ejus recte appellatus est.—De Consensu Evang. ii. 1. 
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Joseph, so that what was hers, through her became also her 
husband’s. Yet, as God’s work is ever perfect—not in de- 
sign and nature merely, but in the way and manner also of 
its accomplishment—so doubtless it was here. We have the 
best reasons for supposing that the relationship of Mary, im- 
mediately to Joseph, and remotely to the house of David, was 
such, and so well known, that the genealogy of the one, at a 
point comparatively near, was understood to be the genealogy 
also of the other. This relationship on Mary’s part seems 
plainly taken for granted by the angel, who announced the 
conception and birth of the child, when he said, “And the 
Lord God shall give unto Him the throne of His father Da- 
vid,’ —an announcement that was made to her before her 
marriage to Joseph, before she could be sure of such a mar- 
riage ever being consummated, and so implying that, simply 
as born of her, through the power of the Holy Ghost, the child 
should stand in a filial relation to David. The statements in 
other parts of Scripture, designating Christ as, beyond dispute, 
of the seed of David, are also to be taken into account; so 
that, if the genealogies do not of themselves establish the per- 
sonal relation of Mary to the house of David, they may be 
said to involve it; since, when viewed in connexion with the 
entire representation of the sacred writers, they seem to pro- 
ceed on the ground of a common interest in this respect be- 
longing to Joseph and Mary, and to Jesus through them. 
Certain other probabilities will also present themselves as we 
proceed. 


III. But, meanwhile, difficulties start up from the ground 
we have already won. For, if the two genealogical tables are 
both those of Joseph’s proper pedigree, how should they differ 
at so many points from each other—differ, even in respect to 
the immediate father of Joseph—and differ so regularly in the 
latter divisions, that between David and Christ they present 
only two names in common? This is a difficulty, which has 
long exercised the ingenuity of interpreters, and has given 
rise to a variety of schemes. It would occupy a considerable 
time to recount all these, and could serve no valuable purpose. 
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We shall simply state what we deem to be the correct expla- 
nation of the matter—prefacing it however by a few conside- 
rations, which ought to be kept in view by those who would 
arrive at right conclusions on the subject. The first is, that 
in these, as in genealogical tables generally, there may be se- 
veral diversities without any actual incorrectness. This holds 
of such tables generally, and arises from the diversity of names 
sometimes borne by individuals mentioned in them, and from 
various circumstances and relations occurring to alter in some 
respect the natural course of descent, and thereby leaving 
room for one genealogist departing from the exact route or 
nomenclature of another. It is perfectly well known, by those 
who are at all acquainted with Jewish genealogies, how much 
this is the case; and the reference of the apostle to disputes 
in his day about endless genealogies (1 Tim. i. 4; Tit. iii. 9,) 
clearly implies, that the circumstances just noticed were wont 
to involve considerable diversity in details, not readily settled 
or explained. It may well be expected, therefore, especially 
at this distance of time, that there should be points of diver- 
gence in the two tables before us, either altogether inexplica- 
ble now, or admitting of explanation only by the help of sup- 
positions which can at most be considered only as probable. 
A more full and intimate knowledge of the particulars might 
have made all perfectly plain. 

Another consideration to be kept in mind is, that whatever 
precise form the genealogical tables might assume—whether 
they traced the lineage in an ascending or a descending order— 
whether each successive generation is presented to our view 
as begotten by the preceding, or as standing to this in the re- 
lation of a son to a father—in either case alike the table is to 
be regarded as possessing the same character; and the same 
allowances or qualifications that may have to be made in the 
one case, are also quite allowable in the other. Mistakes 
and false theories have arisen from the neglect of this con- 
sideration. It was thus, indeed, that Julius Africanus was 
misled, and became the instrument of misleading many others 
regarding the principles on which the two tables were con- 
structed, by supposing that the phrase in Matthew, ‘such an 
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one begat such another,’ is of a stricter kind than the phrase 
in Luke, ‘such a one was the son of another;’ he was of 
opinion that the former always denoted a natural connexion 
as of parent and child, while the latter might include other 
connexions—sons by adoption, or by marriage, or by legal 
standing, as the case might be. In reality, however, the He- 
brews observed no distinction of the kind; they were accus- 
tomed to use both forms of expression in the same way; and 
the one as well as the other was sometimes applied to denote, 
not descendants by actual procreation, but the next of kin, or 
descendants in the wider sense. The table itself in Matthew's 
Gospel affords conclusive evidence of this; for it has “ Joram 
begat Ozias,” or Uzziah, although we know for certain that 
three links of the chain are there dropt out, and that Joram 
begat Ahaziah, then Ahaziah Jehoash, and Jehoash Uzziah. 
As a proof of the freedom sometimes used in such cases, we 
may point to the statements in Gen. xlvi. 26; Ex. i. 5, where 
Jacob is himself included among those that came out of his 
loins;’ and to Gen. x. 13, 14, “ Canaan begat Sidon, his first- 
born, and Heth, and the Jebusite, and the Amorite,” etc.,— 
where evidently whole races are said to have been begotten by 
the person who was no further related to them than that he 


1 See, for example, the Jéwish Commentator Raphall, on Gen. xlvi. 26, 
who, after referring to the opinions of other Jewish authorities, and showing 
how the 66 persons said to have come out of Jacob’s loins were made up (32 
by Leah, 16 by Zilpah, 11 by Rachel, 7 by Bilhah,) thus sums up: “Now, 
as the family of Leah is said to consist of 83, though only 82 are enumerated, 
and as the former number would give us 67 persons (which the Septuagint 
actually has,) whereas the text expressly declares, that the number of those 
who proceeded from Jacob’s loins were 66, and no more: And as, moreover, 
the only members of Jacob’s family whom the text mentions as being in 
Egypt were three, namely, Joseph, and his two sons; and as these three, with 
the 66 above named, are only 69, whereas the text declares, that all the 
persons of the house of Jacob who came into Egypt were 70; and as Jacob 
must, of course, be considered as a member of his own house, it follows, that 
the 70th person who came, can have been no other than Jacob himself. 
And if this be so, then the 33d person numbered with, but,not among, the 
descendants of Leah, can also have been no other than Jacob; for if it had 
been any other person, the total number of Jacob’s house would have been 71 


—contrary to the text, since Jacob can in no wise be excluded from his own 
house.” l 
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was their common progenitor. We even occasionally find 
cities or districts associated in the same way with an indivi- 
dual as their parent; thus in 1 Chron. ii. 50, “Shobal the 
father of Kirjath-jearim, Salma the father of Bethlehem, Ha- 
reph the father of Beth-Gader.” And not only did the Le- 
virate law afford occasions of pretty frequent occurrence, when 
a person must have had children reckoned to him that were 
not strictly his own, but women also—for example, Sarah and 
Rachel—are represented as speaking of the possibility of ob- 
taining children born to them through their handmaids (Gen. 
xvi. 2, xxx. 3.) ; 

Such being the case, there is plainly nothing in the way of 
our holding, that the table of Matthew may, equally with that 
of Luke, admit of-relationships being introduced not of the 
nearest degree; nor, further, any thing, so far as form is con- 
cerned, to render the position untenable, that in the one we 
may have the succession in the strictly royal line, the legal 
heirs to the throne of David (Matthew’s,) and in the other 
(Luke’s) the succession of our Lord’s real parentage up to 
David. So that, were this view to be accepted, we should 
have Christ’s legal right to the kingdom established, by the 
list in the one table; and by that of the other, the direct chain 
which connected Him with the person of David. This is sub- 
stantially the view that was adopted by Calvin, though not 
originated; for he refers to some as preceding him in the same 
view. It was first, however, fully brought out, and vindicated 
against the errors involved in the current belief, by Grotius. 
In opposition to that belief, which owed its general prevalence 
to the authority of Africanus—the belief that in St. Matthew 
we have the natural, and in Luke the legal, descent—Grotius 
remarks, “For myself, guided, if I mistake not, by very clear, 
and not fanciful grounds, I am fully convinced, that Matthew 
has respect to the legal succession. For he recounts those who 
obtained the kingdom without the intermixture of a private 
name. ‘Then Jechonias, he says, begot Salathiel. But it was 
not doubtfully intimated by Jeremiah, under the command of 
God, that Jechoniah, on account of his sins, should die with- 
out children (ch. xxii. 30.) Wherefore, since Luke assigns 

19 
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Neri as the father of the same Salathiel, a private man, while 
Matthew gives Jechoniah, the most obvious inference is, that 
Luke has respect to the right of consanguinity, Matthew to 
the right of succession, and especially the right to the throne— 
which right, since Jechoniah died without issue, devolved, by 
legitimate order, upon Salathiel, the head of the family of 
Nathan. For among the sons of David Nathan came next 
to Solomon.” 

This view has lately been taken up, and at great length, as 
well as in a most judicious and scholarly manner, wrought out 
by Lord Arthur Hervey, in a separate volume. The work as 
a whole is deserving of careful perusal. On this particular 
part of the subject he reasons somewhat as follows:—First of 
all, since St. Matthew’s table gives the royal successions, as 
far as they go, one can scarcely conceive why another table 
should have been given, unless it were that the actual parent- 
age of Joseph did not properly coincide with that. If Joseph’s 
direct ancestors, and Solomon’s direct successors, had run in 
one line, there had been no need for another line; since, 
having already the most honourable line of descent, there 
could have been no inducement to make out an inferior one. 
But, on the supposition that a failure took place in Solomon’s 
line, and that the offspring of Nathan (the next son of David) 
then came to be the legal heirs to the throne, another table 
was required to show, along with the succession to the inhe- 
ritance, the real parentage throughout. A second considera- 
tion is derived from the prophecy of Jeremiah already noticed, 
in which it was declared concerning Jehoiakim, “He shall 
have none to sit upon the throne of David,” (ch. xxxvi. 30;) 
and again, of Jehoiachin or Jechoniah, the son, who was de- 
throned after being for a few months acknowledged king, 
“Write ye this man childless, for no man of his seed shall 
prosper, sitting upon the throne of David, and ruling any 
more in Judah.” After such explicit declarations, it is not 
conceivable that these men should yet have been the parents 
of a seed, out of which was at last to spring the ultimate 
possessor of David’s throne. A third consideration is sup- 
plied by the names found in both tables immediately after 
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Jehoiachin. It was precisely there that the lineal descent 
from Solomon was broken; and there, accordingly, the two 
tables again coincide; for the next two generations the names 
Salathiel and Zerubabel occur alike in both tables—brought 
in, we may reasonably suppose, from Nathan’s line, to supply 
the place of Solomon’s, when it became defunct, and so are 
connected with Solomon’s line by Matthew, but with Nathan’s 
by Luke. So that, the line being traced by one Evangelist 
through Solomon, by the other through Nathan, the double 
object is served, of showing Christ to be at once David’s son 
and Solomon’s heir, the latter being the type of Christ as 
David’s immediate son and heir. And thus also the genea- 
logy of the one Evangelist supplements that of the other, by 
showing the validity of the right of succession as traced by 
Matthew, since Joseph was Solomon’s heir only by being Na- 
than’s descendant. ` 

A collateral confirmation is obtained for this view in cer- 
tain double genealogies which occur in the Old Testament 
Scriptures; the one having respect to the parentage, the other 
to the inheritance. One of the most remarkable of these is 
that of Jair, who, in 1 Chron. ii., has his genealogy ranked 
with the house of Judah, being the son of Segub, the son of 
Hezron, the son of Pharez, the son of Judah. By Moses, 
however, he is always called the son of Manasseh (Num. 
xxxii. 41; Deut. iii. 14, 15;) and is. represented as having 
come to the possession of a number of small towns in Gilead, 
which he. called Havoth-Jair, i. e., the towns of Jair. A no- 
tice in the genealogy of 1 Chron. ii. 22, 23, explains the 
discrepancy. We there learn that Hezron, his grandfather, 
in his old age married the daughter of Machir, the son of 
Manasseh, who bare him Segub, and that Segub begat Jair; 
while Ashur, another son by the same marriage, had his inhe- 
ritance in Judah. So that Jair, by his real parentage, was a 
descendant of Judah; though, in respect to his inheritance, 
and no doubt in the reckoning of the public registers, he was 
of the tribe of Manasseh. Another example is found in the 
case of Caleb, who, in the earlier records, is always called 
the son of Jephunneh, (Num. xiii. 6, xiv. 6, etc.,) and is reck- 
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oned of the tribe of Judah; while yet, it would seem, he did 
not originally and properly belong to that tribe: for, in Josh. 
xiv. 14, he is called “ Caleb the son of Jephunneh the Kene- 
zite,” and in ch. xv. 13, it is said that Joshua “gave him a 
part among the children of Judah, accofding to the command- 
ment of the Lord to Joshua.” If he had by birth belonged 
to that tribe, there should have been no need for a special 
commandment appointing his inheritance to be given out of 
what fell to that tribe; this would have happened to him as a 
matter of course; and both, therefore, on this account, and 
from his being called a Kenezite, we are led to infer, that, 
not by birth, but by adoption, he had his place and portion 
fixed in the tribe of Judah. But, in order to this, he must be 
reckoned to some particular family of that tribe; and accord- 
ingly, in the public genealogy given in 1 Chron. ii. 18—20, 
the paternity of Jephunneh is dropt, and that of Hezron, the 
son of Pharez, the son of Judah, put in its stead: “And 
Caleb, the son of Hezron, begat children of Azubah, his wife, 
and of Jerioth,” ete. It is probable that one or other of 
these wives belonged to the family of Hezron, and that Caleb 
became, by marriage, connected with it; while afterwards, on 
account of his steady faith and resolute behaviour, he had 
the honour conferred on him of a special allotment in the 
tribe of Judah. We have thus the interesting fact brought 
out, through these comparatively dry details, that Caleb was 
originally a stranger, probably a native of Egypt, or an Arab 
of the Desert, but that he joined himself to the Lord’s people, 
- and was not only counted of the seed of Jacob, but became 
one of the most distinguished heads of. its chief tribe. 

A still further proof in support of the principles supposed 
to be involved in the construction of the two tables, as to the 
points now under consideration, is found in the recurrence of 
certain names in both of them during the period subsequent 
to the captivity. In St. Luke’s list the name of Nathan’s son 
is Matthata, (ver. 31;) another son, in the eleventh genera- 
tion, was called Matthat, (ver. 29;) and, between Salathiel 
and Joseph, the name of Matthias occurs twice, (ver. 25, 26,) 
and that of Matthat once, (ver. 24;) all but different modifi- 
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cations of the original name Nathan, (from {n , he gave,) and 
so affording internal evidence of the genealogy being really 
that of Nathan’s line. In the other table, we find Matthan, 
(the same person, in all probability, as Luke’s Matthat,) in 
the third generation before Joseph; and, at the same time, 
several. names taken with little alteration from the royal 
household of former times—Eliakim, Zadok (Zedekiah,) 
Achim, (an abbreviation of Jehoiachim;) as if, while the line- 
age in this part was really that of Nathan, there was an effort 
to keep up the connexion with the latter days of the elder 
branch, the line of royal succession down to the period of the 
exile. The descendants of Nathan, who afterwards stepped 
into their place in the genealogy, though not in the kingdom, 
seemed, by the very names they assumed, to be conscious of 
their peculiar ce eee to Solomon’s house, and desirous of 
indicating their claim to the throne. 

This is. all quite natural; and it affords a very probable 
explanation at once of the agreements and the differences be- 
tween the two genealogical tables. Now it only requires one 
or two very natural suppositions to bring the closing parts of 
the tables into correspondence; for, on the supposition that 
the Matthan of St. Matthew is the same with the Matthat of 
St. Luke, (of which there can be little doubt,) then Jacob the 
son of Matthan, in Matthew, and Heli, the son of Matthat, 
in Luke, must, in fact, have been brothers—sons of the same 
father. And if Jacob. had no sons, but only daughters, and 
Joseph, Heli’s son, married one of these—perfectly natural 
suppositions—then he became (on the principle of Matthew’s 
table) also Jacob’s son, and the lineal heir of the throne, as 
Jacob had been. It only requires that we make the further 
supposition—no ways extraordinary or unreasonable—of that 
daughter being the Virgin Mary, in order to meet all the de- 
mands of the case; for thereby the principle of each table 
would be preserved: and Mary and Joseph being, in that 
case, first cousins, and cousins in that line which had the right 
of succession to the throne, the birth of our Lord was in every 
respect complete, whether viewed in respect to consanguinity 
or to relationship to the throne. The whole ordering of the 

1% 
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matter exhibits a conjunction of circumstances which it was 
worthy of the Divine oversight to accomplish, and which yet 
might, in the common course of events, have readily come 
about. 

It may be added, that the last circumstance in the series 
of suppositions now mentioned—the marriage of Joseph and 
Mary, as of two cousins, the one the son of Heli, the other 
the daughter of Jacob, dying without sons—perfectly accords 
with Jewish practice; as appears alone from the case of Jair 
marrying into the tribe of Manasseh, and thenceforth taking 
rank in that tribe; and still more, from the case of Zelophe- 
had’s five daughters, who married their five cousins, and re- 
tained their inheritance. It was the constant aim of the Jews 
to make inheritance and blood-relationship, as far as possible, 
go together. And it could not seem otherwise than natural 
and proper, that the daughter of the nearest heir to the throne 
of David, should be espoused to the next heir. Nor is it un- 
deserving of notice—as, at least, negatively favouring the sup- 
position respecting Mary—that, while we read of a sister, we 
never hear of a brother belonging to her; excepting Joseph, 
female relatives alone are mentioned. So that, in the sup- 
posed circumstances of the case, there is nothing that even 
appears to conflict with the facts of gospel history; every thing 


seems rather to be in natural and fitting agreement with 
them. 


IV. The few remaining peculiarities in the two tables are 
of comparatively little importance, and need not detain us 
long. : 

(1.) The existence of a second Cainan in only one of the 
tables—in that of Luke (v. 36)—between Sala and Arphaxad 
—is one of these minor difficulties. In the corresponding ge- 
nealogy of our Hebrew Bibles, the name is not found. The 
only Cainan that appears in the early Hebrew records belongs 
to the ante-diluvian period; and it is still a matter of dispute 
how the second Cainan has originated—whether it had some- 
how been dropt from the Hebrew text, or had been unwar- 
rantably inserted into the Greek. It is found in all the copies 
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extant of the Septuagint, except the Vatican; but the Septu- 
agint itself omits it in the genealogies of 1 Chron. i.; and it 
is wanting in the Samaritan, Pentateuch, and seems not to 
have been known to Josephus, Berosus, Eupolemus, Polyhistor ; 
nor does it even appear to have been in the copies of the Sep- 
tuagint used by Theophilus of Antioch in the second century, 
by Africanus in the third, or by Eusebius in the fourth. Je- 
rome, too, in his comments on that part of Genesis, omits all 
mention of Cainan, though he has annotations on the precise 
verse, where the name of Cainan is now found. Augustine, 
however, had the name in his copy both of the Septuagint and 
of St. Luke. The probability seems to lie decidedly against 
the original existence of the name of Cainan in the genealogy, 
either in the Old or the New Testament tables. But the pre- 
cise time or occasion of its introduction can be matter only of 
conjecture. Possibly, it may have originated in some mysti- 
cal notions about numbers, which often had a considerable in- 
fluence in the form given to genealogies. Bochart was of 
opinion, it probably arose from some clerical oversight in the 
transcription of the table in Luke, and was thence transferred 
to the Septuagint; but the common opinion rather leans to the 
view of its having first appeared in the Septuagint; certainty, 
however, is unattainable. Bochart’s statements on the sub- 
ject are worth consulting—Phaleg, L. ii. c. 13. 

(2.) A peculiarity of a minor kind also belongs to the other 
table, and one, in respect to which we can have no difficulty 
in perceiving the influence of numbers. Itis the division into 
three tesseradecades. For the purpose of securing the three 
fourteens certain names are omitted in the second division— 
Ahaziah, Joash, Amaziah—-which would have unduly swelled 
the number, if they had been inserted. And closely connect- 
ed with the same point is a peculiarity in respect to Josiah, 
who is said to have “ begot Jeconias and his brethren, about 
the time they were carried away to Babylon,” (v. 11.) It is 
scarcely possible to doubt, that some corruption must have 
crept into the text here; for, in reality, Josiah begot Jehoia- 
kim, not Jeconias; and the birth of Jehoiakim took place a 
considerable time before theexile. But Jehoiakim begat Jeco- 
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nias much about that period; and the natural supposition is, 
that the original text here must have had Jehoiakim as the 
son of Josiah, and then Jeconias as the son of Jehoiakim. 
The two might very readily have been run together by a co- 
pyist, as, in one form of them, the names differed only in a 
single letter—Jehoiakim being written "/waxsey, and Jeconias 
"Iwayep. A scribe might quite naturally take these for but 
one name, and so leave out Jehoiakim. ‘This view is strength- 
ened by the consideration, that unless we take in Jehoiakim, 
as well as Jeconias, we want one to complete the fourteen of 
this middle division; at least, it can only be made out by the 
somewhat awkward expedient of including the name of David 
at the beginning of this division, as well.as at the close of the 
preceding one. If this really had required to be done, one 
does not see why the evangelist should have omitted three 
names together in order to shorten the list; it had been a 
much simpler expedient to leave out only two. And on each 
account the probability is very great, that Jehoiakim has been 
dropt from the text in the manner just stated. 

In regard, however, to the general characteristic of the di- 
vision of the entire table into so many fourteens; and the 
adoption of certain abbreviations to effect this, it has the sup- 
port of a very common practice among the Jews. Schöttgen 
has produced from the Synopsis of Sohar a genealogy con- 
structed in a quite similar manner to the one before us: “From 
Abraham to Solomon there are 15 generations, and at that 
time the moon was full; from Solomon to Zedekiah there are 
again 15 generations, and at that time the moon was down, 
and Zedekiah’s eyes were put out.” Lightfoot also produces 
on Matt. 1. several artificially framed genealogies. The num- 
ber 14 was here, doubtless, fixed on as the basis of the ar- 
rangement, and made to rule each period; because, in the first 
period, that from Abraham to David, it comprehends the en- 
tire number of links, when both Abraham and David are in- 
cluded. No higher number, therefore, could have been as- 
sumed; and in this fact we discover the most natural reason 
for the ground of the arrangement. 

In the preceding remarks we have touched on every thing 
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that is likely to create difficulty in connexion with the two 
genealogies. For various other points of a collateral kind, or 
of antiquarian interest, and occasionally bearing on peculia- 
rities in the Old Testament chronology, we refer again to the 
volume of Lord A. Hervey, which will be found well deserving 
of a careful perusal from those, who are desirous of prosecuting 
the subject into its minuter details. 


SECTION SECOND. 


THE DESIGNATIONS AND DOCTRINE OF ANGELS, WITH REFERENCE 
MORE ESPECIALLY|T0 THE INTERPRETATION OF PASSAGES IN NEW 
TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE. G 


ANGELIC agency meets us at the very threshold of the gos- 
pel. The first communications made respecting the new or- 
der of things, then on the eve of emerging, came through the 
mediation of angels: it was they who at length broke the si- 
lence of ages. Nor may this be matter of surprise, if, together 
with the long cessation of prophetical gifts among men, respect 
be had to the part, that in earlier times was wont to be taken 
by angels in supernatural revelations. The only thing that 
may seem somewhat strange is the assumption of a name (Ga- 
briel) by one of those angelic messengers, for the purpose 
more immediately of confirming the certainty of those things 
which he came to announce, and magnifying the guilt:incurred 
by Zecharias in entertaining doubt concerning the possibility 
of their accomplishment, (Luke i. 19.) This, however, admits ~- 
of a satisfactory explanation; but as there are various other 
points and passages of Scripture connected with angelic agency, 
which also call for explanation, we shall take the whole sub- 
ject into consideration, and discuss the several topics relating 
to it, in the order that seems most natural and appropriate. 


J. And, first, in regard to the general designation and its 
use in Scripture. The Greek dyyedoz, like the Hebrew D370 , 
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has a general as well as a more specific sense: it may denote 
any individuals sent forth with a message to carry, or a com- 
‘mission to execute—messengers, as well in the natural as in 
the supernatural sphere of things. When the reference is 
plainly to the former, then the rendering ought commonly to 
be messenger, as it usually is in the English version—for ex- 
ample, Job i. 14; 1 Sam. xi. 3; Luke ix. 52; James ii. 25. 
There are passages, however, in which, while the reference 
still is to persons or things belonging to the earthly sphere, 
the name is applied to them in a sense quite peculiar, and so 
as sometimes to leave it doubtful whether angel or messenger 
might be the more fitting translation. In this I do not in- 
clude such passages as Acts xii. 7, or 1 Cor. xi. 10, where, by 
“the angel of the Lord,” in the one case, and by “the an- 
gels,” in the other, some would understand merely human de- 
legates; entirely, as I conceive, against the proper. import 
and interpretation of the passages. Of this, however, after- 
wards. But, in Ps. civ. 4, we have the words, which are 
quoted in Heb. i. 7, “ who maketh His angels spirits, His mi- 
nisters a flaming fire;” and as the discourse there is of natu- 
ral things, in their relation to the beneficent disposal and ever 
present agency of God, it seems fittest to understand by the 
spirits winds, and by the flaming fire lightning; so that the 
sense comes to be, that God makes the winds of heaven, as 
angels or messengers, do His bidding, and the lightning of 
the clouds minister to His will: not certainly (as Kingsley 
interprets it, Village Sermons, p. T,) “showing us that in 
those breezes there are living spirits, and that God’s angels 
guide those thunder clouds:” no, but showing that these very 
breezes and thunder-clouds are His angelic or ministering 
agents. Of course, they are poetically so designated; and 
the language is of the same kind, as when it is said of God, 
that “ He makes the clouds His chariot, and flies upon the 
wings of the wind.” In like manner, but with closer approxi- 
mation to the ordinary meaning of the word, prophets are 
sometimes called God’s melakim, or ‘angels, though the ren- 
dering of messengers is adopted in the authorized version (Hag. 
i, 13; Mal. iii. 1;) and the epithet is even applied to Israel 
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generally, with special reference to the prophetical nature of 
‘his calling, appointed by God to be the light and instructor 
of the world, (Isa. xlii. 19.) 

It formed but a comparatively slight transition from this 
use of the word, and indeed, was but connecting it with ano- 
ther aspect of the delegated trust committed to the covenant- 

‘people, when the priesthood were styled God’s angels; as in 
Mal. ii, 7, “The priest’s lips should keep knowledge, and they 
should seek the law at his mouth; for he is the angel (Engl. 
version, messenger) of the Lord of Hosts.” This obviously is 
said, not so much of any individual member of the priestly 
class, as of the class itself collectively; the priesthood was 
God’s delegated ministry for making known the things per- 
taining to His will and worship—in that respect, His angel- 
interpreter. And thus we obtain a ready explanation of ano- 
ther passage, which has often been much misunderstood: 
“ When thou vowest a. vow unto God, defer not to pay it; for 
He hath no pleasure in fools; pay that which thou hast vowed. 
Better is it that thou shouldst not vow than that thou shouldst 
vow and not pay. Suffer not thy mouth to cause thy flesh to 
sin; neither say thou before the angel, that it was an error” 
(Ecel. v. 4—6 ;) that is, neither rashly utter with thy lips what 
thou hast not moral strength and fixedness of purpose to per- 
form; nor, if thou shouldst have uttered it, go before the 
priesthood, the Lord’s deputed agents to wait on such things, 
and say it was an error, as if by making an easy confession of 
having done wrong in uttering the vow, the evil could be re- 
medied. On the ground especially of this last application of 
the word angel in Old Testament Scripture, we find the most 
natural explanation of the address under which, in the Apoca- 
lypse, the epistles were sent to the seven churches of Asia:— 
“to the angels of the churches.” The term is adopted, like 
so many others in the Apocalypse, from the prophetical usage, 
and from that usage more especially as employed in later 
times with respect to the priesthood. It can determine no- 
thing, therefore, as to the question, whether the party desig- 
nated angel, might at the time consist of one individual, or of 
a collection of individuals; without in any way defining this, 
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it indicates the high position of the party, whether single or 
collective, as having had committed to it the authoritative 
instruction and oversight of the Christian community in the 
several churches. That party stood, as it were, between hea- 
ven and earth, and was charged with God’s interest in that 
particular locality.’ 

Usually, however, when angels are mentioned in Scripture, 
it is with reference to another kind of existences than such as 
properly belong to this present world—to spirits, as contra- 
distinguished from men in flesh and blood, and the occupants 
of regions suited to their ethereal natures. Yet even when 
thus limited, there is considerable latitude in the expression, 
and the name may be said to comprise several orders of being. 
(1.) First, there are those more commonly understood by the 
expression—the angels of God, as they are sometimes called, 
or of heaven (Matt. xxiv. 86; Mark xiii. 32; John i. 51; 
Matt. xxii. 80.) They are named in connexion with heaven, 
because they have their more peculiar abode there, in the re- 
gion of God’s manifested presence and glory. God’s angels 
also they are emphatically called, not merely because they 
derived their being from His hand, and are constantly sus- 
tained by His power—for this belongs to them in common 
with all creation—but more especially because they are in a 
state of peculiar nearness to God, and are His immediate 
agents in executing the purposes of His will. It is as possess- 
ing the ministry of such glorious agents, and possessing them 
in vast numbers, as well as invincible strength, that He takes 
to Himself the name of “The Lord of Hosts.” (2.) Then 
there are the angels of darkness, who are never, however, 
like the others, designated simply the angels, but always with 
some qualifying epithet indicative of their real character and 


1 This very charge and the responsibility implied in it, is itself quite fatal 
to the notion of Dean Stanley, ‘that the churches are there described as per- 
sonified in their guardian or representative angels” (Apostolic Age, p. 71.) 
Angels are nowhere else spoken of as having to do in such a manner with 


the life and purity of the churches; and the notion is altogether opposed to 
the general doctrine of angels. 
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position; such as “the Devil’s angels,” as contrasted with the 
angels of God, or “the angels that sinned,” “that kept not 
their first estate,” in contradistinction as well to what they 
themselves once were, as to the party that remained steadfast 
(Matt. xxv. 41; 2 Pet. ii. 4; Jude verse 6.) (3.) Finally, 
there is one who is called the angel, by way of eminence, or 
“the Angel of the Covenant,” and who, as regards angelic 
ministrations, occupies a place altogether peculiar to himself. 
As we shall have occasion to refer at some length to this angel- 
prince under the next division, it is needless to be more par- 
ticular here. 

II. We turn now to the individual or proper names some- 
times applied to angels in Scripture, one of which occurs so 
near the commencement of the Gospel history. It is at a 
comparatively late period of the elder dispensation, and only 
in the book of Daniel, that we find any specific names given 
to particular angels, or beings acting in the capacity of an- 
gels. There, for the first time, occur the names of Gabriel 
and Michael; nor do any other names beside these occur. 
The late appearance of such designations, together with the 
local position of him who employed them, was suflicient ground 
for the Rationalists to rush to the conclusion, that such names 
were of heathen origin, and that Daniel and his captive bre- 
thren learned them from the Chaldeans. It were impossible 
to admit such a view, without bringing into doubt the pro- 
phetical gifts of Daniel, and involving in just suspicion the 
supernatural character of his communications. For the an- 
gelic names he uses were not applied by himself, but were 
heard by him in vision, as applied one to another, by the hea- 
venly messengers themselves. So that whatever may have 
been the reason for their introduction, it can with no fitness 
be ascribed—if Daniel’s own representations are to be accept- 
ed—to an adoption of the heathen notions prevalent around 
him. Nor was such a tendency in the direction of heathenism 
to have been expected here. Nowhere more strongly than in 
the book of Daniel does the theocratic spirit keep the ascend- 
ant—the resolute determination to abide at all hazards by the 
old foundations, and, in things spiritual and divine, to make 
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the heathen the learner merely, not the instructor or the guide. 
The aim and design of the whole book is to show the real supe- 
riority and ultimate triumph of Judaism over heathenism. 
And it was not, to say the least, by any means likely that in 
this one point Daniel should have been disposed to renounce 
his claims as a messenger and prophet of the true God, and 
become a disciple of the magicians over whom his better wis- 
dom carried him so far aloft. 

It is true, no doubt, that the Jews, after the Babylonish 
captivity, the interval that elapsed between that period and 
the Christian era, showed a disposition to deal somewhat la- 
vishly with angelic names and orders. The book of Tobit, 
which was composed during this interval, not only finds one 
of the principal characters of the story in an angel called Ra- 
phael, but makes this personage say of himself, “I am Ra- 
phael, one of the seven holy angels, which present the prayers 
of the saints, and which go in and out before the glory of the 
Holy One:’’—evidently showing that something like a sys- 
tem of angelology, branching out into offices as well as names, 
had sprung up among the Jews of the dispersion. As com- 
monly happens, when the elements of superstition begin to 
work, the false tendency developed itself more fully as time 
proceeded. Inthe book of Enoch, a spurious production that 
appeared some time about the Christian era, and undoubtedly 
embodying the notions of many of the more speculative Jews 
of that period, we are told of the “four great archangels, Mi- 
chael, Raphael, Gabriel, and Uriel,’ who perpetually bring 
reports to the Creator, of the corrupt state of the world, and 
receive from Him their respective commissions. Rabbinical 
writers descend into still further details, specify the exact po- 
sitions of those superior angels in the presence of God (setting 
Michael on the right, Gabriel on the left, Raphael behind, 
Uriel in front,) tell us how Gabriel attended at the nuptials 
of Adam and Eve, how he taught Joseph the 70 languages of 
the world, and many similar things both of him and of the 
other archangels (Hisenmenger Ent. Judenthum, vol. i., p. 
374, sq.) Such were the fanciful and ridiculous vagaries into 
which the Jewish angelology ran; but it by no means follows, 
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from such a system having developed itself among the later 
Jews, that it had its origin in the Chaldean influence, to which 
they were exposed in Babylon—least of all, that Daniel and 
his godly companions led the way in surrendering themselves 
to the direction of such an influence. Considering the jea- 
lousy with which not only they, but the stricter Jews gene- 
rally, felt toward the corruptions of heathenism, after the Ba- 
bylonish exile, the more natural supposition is, that they spun 
their theories of angelical existences out of the few actual no- 
tices that occur of the world of spirits in their own Scrip- 
tures—in this, as in other things, pushing some scattered ele- 
ments of truth into many groundless and frivolous extremes. 
It is in perfect accordance with what is known of Jewish or 
Rabbinical speculations in general, to affirm, that the real 
basis of what they imagined respecting the names and offices 
of angels, was to be found in the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, though the opinions of those among whom they lived 
might come in at one quarter or another, to give a particular 
turn to the current of their speculations. 

Now, it is to be remembered that, while we meet with spe- 
cific names of those heavenly messengers only in Daniel, yet 
in earlier revelations there is a certain approximation to the 
same thing; and the change cannot be characterized as very 
abrupt, or the feature in Daniel marked as absolutely singular. 
Even in one of the earliest notices of angelic visitation, that 
which occurred to Abraham on the plains of Mamre (Gen. 
XViii.,) it is evident from the sacred narrative that, of the three 
personages who then appeared, one was manifestly superior in 
dignity, if not also-in nature, to the other two. He remains 
behind, and, in the name of the Lord, speaks to Abraham re- 
specting the destruction of Sodom, while they go in the 
humbler character of messengers to take personal cognizance 
of its state. Then, in later times, we have the designations 
of “the Angel of the Covenant,” “the angel of the Lord’s 
presence,” “the angel in whom the. Lord’s name is” (Mal. 
iii. 1; Isa. lxiii. 9; Ex. xxiii. 21;) constantly represented as 
different from, and superior to, a mere angel—for, in the first 
of the passages just referred to, he is identified with the Lord 
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Himself, whom the people professed to be seeking after; in 
the second he is described as the Saviour of the covenant-peo- 
ple; and, in the third—the earliest of the three, and the foun- 
dation of the others—He is in a pointed manner distinguished 
from an angel in the ordinary sense (comp. the passage with 
ch. xxxiii. 2, 12, 14,) and is characterized as the same that 
afterwards appeared to Joshua, at once as the Lord and as 
the Captain of the Lord’s host (Josh. v. 14, 15, vi. 2.) Still 
further, we find this highest angel, the Angel or messenger 
of the covenant, identified with the Messiah, and designated 
by a variety of names, such as Immanuel, Jehovah Zidekinu, 
the prince, or the prince of the host, ete. And not only is 
this leader of the Lord’s hosts thus individualized and indicated 
by name, but a specific designation is also frequently applied 
to the great adversary of God and man—Satan. So that it 
was not to strike into a path altogether new, but merely to 
take an additional step in a direction already formed, when 
Daniel introduced the names of Michael and Gabriel into our 
heavenly vocabulary. 

But why should even such a step have been taken? Was 
this done in a way which admits of being intelligently explained 
and justified? Or does there appear in it something arbitrary 
and fanciful? In answer to such questions, it may be replied 
generally, that, if such designations were proper to be intro- 
duced any where, it is precisely in the book of Daniel that 
they might be most fitly looked for. His writings possess 
considerably more of a dramatic character than those of the 
other prophets, and in his own book those are the most dra- 
matic visions in which the names occur. It was, therefore, 
in them that the actors in the spiritual drama might be ex- 
pected to be most distinctly portrayed. And then the indi- 
vidual names, which are used for this end, are found on exami- 
nation to be, not proper names in the ordinary sense, but ap- 
pellatives designating the nature and office of those who bore 
them, and most naturally growing out of the special commu- 
nications which they were engaged in making. To see this, 
we have only to glance at the names themselves. 

1. Beyond doubt the highest in rank and importance is 
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MrcHagEL. This name occurs twice in Daniel, and is also 
found in the Epistle of Jude and the Revelation. It is com- 
pounded of three words, which together express the meaning, 
Who is like God? (829.) The El, which denotes God, has re- 
spect to God as the God of might; so that the idea indicated by 
the appellation is, the possession, either of absolutely Divine, or 
of Divine-like majesty and power—the former, if the name is 
applied to one in whom the nature of God resides; the latter, 
if applied to a created intelligence. Here, however, there is 
considerable diversity of opinion. The Jewish and Rabbini- 
cal authorities, as already noticed, understand by Michael one 
of the four highest angels, or archangels, as they are some- 
times termed—though with a certain superiority possessed by 
him above the rest; for they call Michael the Princeps Maxi- 
mus, the tutelary angel of Judea, God’s peculiar angel, the 
Prince of the World. He was, therefore, in their account, 
decidedly the highest of created intelligences, but still himself 
a part of the creation. We find the same view exhibited in 
one of the earliest Patristic productions, the Shepherd of 
Hermas; and it became the prevailing opinion among the 
fathers. But the divines of the Reformation very commonly 
adopted another view, and understood Michael to be a name 
of Christ. So, for example, Luther (on Dan. x. 21 and xii. 1,) 
and Calvin, who, at least, expresses his preference for the 
same opinion, though without absolutely rejecting the other; 
in the. next age, also Cocceius, Witsius, Turretine, Lampe, 
Calov, the last of whom even affirms the opinion which repre- 
sents the Michael in Dan. xii. 1 as a created angel, to be im- 
pious. This certainly appears to be the correct view, and we 
shall present in as brief a compass as possible the grounds on 
which it is based. 

(1.) The name itself}—who is like God? This seems to point 
to the Supreme Lord, and in a way very common with the 
earlier writers of the Old Testament; as in Ex. xv. 11, “ Who 
is like Thee among the gods, O Lord?” or, in Ps. Ixxxix. 8, 
« Who is like the Lord among the sons of the mighty?” Such 
an ascription of peerless might and glory, when turned into a 
personal appellation, seems, pat naturally to imply, that the 
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qualities expressed in it belonged to the individual; it fixes 
our regard upon Him as the representative and bearer of what 
the appellation imports; and the turn given to it by Bengel 
(on Rev. xii. 7,) as if it were a mark of humility rather than 
of weakness—as if the possessor of the title pointed away 
from himself to God—is quite unnatural, and contrary to the 
Scriptural usage in such appellations. Nor, in that case, would 
it have formed a suitable designation for the highest of the 
angels, since it could have indicated nothing as to any peculiar 
honour or dignity belonging to him, As a distinguished epi- 
thet, it is appropriate only to Christ, who actually possesses 
the unrivalled properties of God; and who, expressly on the 
ground of his possessing these, and being able to say, “AH 
that the Father hath is Mine,” has charged Himself with the 
interests of the covenant-people, and is found adequate to the 
establishment of its provisions (John v. 18, xvi. 15; Isa. ix. 
6, 7; Phil. ii. 6-11.) (2.) Another argument is found in the 
collateral, and, to some extent, epexegetical, or explanatory 
designations, which are applied to the same personage. Thus 
in Dan. xii. 1, He is called emphatically the Great Prince 
(wa 21327) apparently referring to, and closely agreeing with, 
the name assumed by the angel of the Lord in Josh. v. 14, 
captain, or rather, prince of Jehovah's host (WM) $38- W,) 
that is, the leader of the heavenly forces of the Great King. 
So again, in ch. x. 21, Michael is styled the prince of the 
covenant-people, “ Your prince,” the one who presides over 
their state and destinies; or, as it is at ch. xii. 1, ““ Who standeth 
up for the children of thy people,” namely, to protect and 
deliver them. ‘These descriptions seem plainly to identify 
Michael with the Angel of the Covenant, who sometimes ap- 
pears as God, and sometimes as his peculiar representative. 
Even the Rabbinical Jews could not altogether escape the con- 
viction of the identity of Michael and this personage; for the 
saying occurs more than once in their writings, that ‘ wher- 
ever Michael appeared, there was seen the glory of the She- 
kinah itself.” The passage, which tended chiefly to lead them 
in the wrong direction, was Dan. x. 18, where he is called 
“one (X ) of the chief princes,” or, as it might equally be 
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rendered, “first of the chief princes,” head of the angel-chiefs. 
The Jewish writers understood it to indicate merely precedence 
or superiority in respect to others essentially of the same class. 
But, taken in connexion with the other passages and expressions 
in Daniel, it seems intended simply to exhibit the relation of 
Michael to the angels, to present him to our view as their di- 
recting and governing head. It is substantially, indeed, of 
the same import as archangel, which is never used in the 
plural, and never receives a personal application but to Mi- 
chael (Jude ver. 9; 1 Thess. iv. 16;) so that there is no Scrip- 
tural warrant for understanding it as an indication of an an- 
gelic hierarchy, or otherwise than as a designation of the head 
of angelic hosts. (8.) Lastly, the descriptions given of Mi- 
chael, both of his person and his acts, seem to confirm the 
same view: they are such as properly belong to the Messiah, 
the essentially Divine Head and King of His Church, but 
are scarcely compatible with the position of a created intelli- 
gence. ‘Take, for example, the delineation of his person as 
given in Dan. x. 5, 6, “And I looked, and behold a certain 
man in linen, whose loins were girded with fine gold of Uphaz: 
his body also was like the beryl, and his face as the appear- 
ance of lightning, and his eyes as lamps of fire, and his arms 
and his feet like in colour to polished brass, and the voice of 
his words like the voice of a multittide’’—the description has 
been almost literally transferred to the vision of the glorified 
Redeemer by St. John in the Apocalypse (ch. i. 13-17, ii. 18.) 
With representations so nearly identical, we naturally con- 
ceive the same personages to have been intended by them. 
Some, indeed, have taken the description in Daniel as refer- 
ring to Gabriel, and not to Michael; but this is plainly against 
the natural import of the narrative; which represents Gabriel 
as coming and talking familiarly with the pr ophet, while the 
vision of the A One was so overpowering, that he was 
unable to a the sight. Itis necessary, therefore, to under- 
stand it of Michael, who appeared in glory at some distance; 
and on the opposite bank of the river. What is afterwards 
said of Michael, at ch. xii. 1, as standing up to deliver the 
Lord’s people in a time of unparalleled tribulation, and the 
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co-relative action ascribed to him in the Apocalypse (ch. xii. 
7-9,) of overcoming and casting down from the heaven of his 
power and glory the great adversary of God and man, serve 
also to confirm the identification of Michael with Christ. For, 
the actions referred to are manifestly proper to Christ, as the 
Head of His Church, not to any inferior agent. Scripture 
constantly represents it as the sole and peculiar glory of Christ 
to put down all power and authority that exalts itself against 
God, or to execute the judgment written upon the adversary. 
On these grounds we conclude, that Michael is but another 
name for the Angel of the Covenant, or for Christ. It is the 
name alone that is peculiar to Daniel; and the reason, ap- 
parently, why such a name was chosen in the revelations given 
through Him, was to render prominent the Divine power and 
majesty in the angel-mediator, which assured the covenant- 
people of a triumphant issue out of those gigantic conflicts 
and troubles that were before them, if only they proved stead- 
fast to the truth. (Compare Ode de Angelis, pp. 1054-58, 
Hengstenberg on Daniel and on Rev. xii. T—9.) 

(2.) In regard to the other specific name, GABRIEL, it is 
clear, both from the name itself, and from the historical no- 
tices given of the bearer of it, that a created angel is to be 
understood. The word may have a slightly different explana- 
tion put upon it, according as the tod is held to be paragogic 
merely, or the pronominal affix: in the former case, it means 
hero, or mighty one of God ; in the other, my hero, or mighty 
one, is God—God is my strength. Either way the leading 
thought conveyed by it is much the same; it embodies a two- 
fold idea—that the bearer of the name is distinguished by he- 
roic might, and that he has this might, not of himself, but of 
God. Such an appellation could only be given to a created 
intelligence, to one whose part-it was to recognise his depend- 
ence upon God, and in the exercise of his might to show forth 
something of the almightiness of the Creator. Appearing 
under this designation, it indicated that the business, which 
led to his appearance, was one that would call for the mani- 
festation of heroic energy, such as could be found only in close 
connexion with the all-sufficient Jehovah. The times and cir- 
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cumstances referred to in the vision of Daniel, in which Ga- 
briel acted a prominent part (ch. viii., ix. 21,) were precisely 
of such a description; they bore respect to the great strug- 
gles and conflicts, through which ultimate security and bless- 
ing were to be attained for the covenant-people; and the re- 
velation of the progress and issue of the contest by one, whose 
very name carried up the soul to the omnipotence of Jehovah, 
was itself a pledge and assurance of a prosperous result. Nor 
was it materially different at the commencement of the Gos- 
pel, where the name of Gabriel again meets us in Divine com- 
munications. ‘These communications bore upon matters en- 
compassed with peculiar difficulty, and capable of being brought 
about only by the supernatural agency of Godhead. The very 
first stage in the process lay across a natural impossibility, 
since to furnish the ‘herald of the new dispensation an aged 
and barren woman (Elizabeth) must become the mother of a 
child. The next, which was presently afterwards announced 
to Mary, involved not only a natural impossibility, but the 
most astounding and wonderful of all mysteries—the incarna- 
tion of Godhead. In such circumstances, what. could be more 
fitting and appropriate, than that the Divine messenger, sent 
from the Upper Sanctuary to disclose the immediate approach 
of such events, should come as the personal representative of 
the heroic might and energy of Heaven?—should even make 
himself known as the Gabriel, the God-empowered hero, who 
in former times had disclosed to Daniel the purpose of God to 
hold in check the powers of evil, and in spite of them to con- 
firm for ever the eternal covenant? The remembrance of the 
past, in which the purpose of God had been so fearlessly pro- 
claimed and so successfully vindicated, now came in aid of 
the testimony, which the same Divine messenger was sent to 
deliver; so that the tidings, all strange and startling as they 
might appear, should have met from the children of the cove- 
nant with a ready and believing response. 

Even the miraculous, temporary suspension of the power of 
speech, with which the appearance of Gabriel to Zacharias 
came to be attended, was full of meaning and in perfect keep- 
ing with the whole circumstances of the time. Viewed in con- 
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nexion with these, the aspect of harshness, which at first sight 
it may seem to carry, will be found to disappear. That the 
measure of unbelief, which arose in his mind on seeing the 
angelic vision, and on first hearing the announcement made 
to him, was deserving of rebuke, must be regarded as certain 
from the rebuke actually administered; no such, even slight 
and temporary, punishment would have been inflicted, had it 
not been amply justified by the existing state of mind in Za- 
charias. But Zacharias is chiefly to be contemplated here as 
a representative of the people, whose prayers he was at the 
time symbolically offering; and in him, as such, were embo- 
died, along with the better elements that continued to work 
among them, a portion also of the worse. The unbelief, there- 
fore, that discovered itself in connexion with the angelical an- 
nouncement, was but too sure an indication of the evil that 
slumbered even among the better part of the covenant-people. 
And the instant, and visible, though still comparatively gentle 
rebuke it met with in the case of Zacharias, was meant to be 
a salutary and timely warning to the people at large; and, 
taken in connexion with the name, Gabriel, made known 
along with it, it was also a palpable proof that this name was 
no empty title, but gave assurance of the immediate operation 
of the infinite power of Godhead. Thus the miracle of dumb- 
ness wrought upon Zacharias became a sign to all around—a 
sign of the certainty with which the things should be accom- 
plished that were announced by Gabriel (whatever might be 
required of miraculous power for their performance,) and a 
sign also of the withering and disastrous result, which should 
infallibly emerge, if the manifestations of Divine power and 
goodness that were at hand should be met by a spirit of dis- 
trust and unbelief. 

It thus appears, when the history and relations of the sub- 
ject are duly considered, that there is nothing greatly peculiar 
in the use of the names Michael and Gabriel, whether in the 
Book of Daniel, or in New Testament Scripture. The names 
here also, as in those of Immanuel, Branch of the Lord, An- 
gel of the covenant, Satan, were really descriptive of nature 
and position. And their appearance only in the later revela- 
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tions of the Old covenant finds a ready explanation in the 
circumstance, that the progressive nature of the Divine com- 
munications necessarily led to a progressive individualizing, 
both in regard to the Messiah Himself, and to the various 
persons and objects connected with His undertaking. Hence, 
it naturally happens, that.in the later books of the Old Tes- 
tament, and in those of the New, the individual features and 
characteristics of all kinds are brought most distinctly out. 
In this respect, therefore, the appearance is precisely as the 
reality might have led us to expect. 


II. Having so far cleared our way to a right understand- 
ing of the subject of angels, by examining the language em- 
ployed, both in its more general and its more specific forms, 
we naturally turn to inquire next, what, according to the re- 
velations of Scripture, is their personal state?—the state, 
namely, of those, who are always understood, when angels 
generally are spoken of—the angels in heaven. In Scripture 
they are uniformly represented as in the most elevated condi- 
tion of intelligence, purity, and bliss. Endowed with facul- 
ties which fit them for the highest sphere of existence, they 
excel in strength, and can endure, unharmed, the intuition of 
God (Ps. ciii. 20; Matt. xviii. 10.) Nor in moral excellence 
are they less exalted; for they are called emphatically “ the 
holy angels,” “elect angels,” “angels of light” (Mark viii. 
38; 2 Tim. v. 21; 2 Cor. xi. 14;) and are represented as ever 
doing the will of God, doing it so uniformly and perfectly, 
that men on earth can aim at nothing higher or better than 
doing it like the angels in heaven. In the sphere, too, of 
their being and enjoyment, all is in fitting harmony with their 
natural and moral perfections; not only no elements of pain 
or disorder, but every essential provision for the wants and 
capacities of their immortal natures; so that to have our des- 
tiny associated with theirs, to have our condition made equal 
to theirs, is presented to our view as the very glory of that 
resurrection-state to which Christ has called His people (Luke 
xx. 36; Heb. xii. 22.) The two, indeed, may not be in all re- 
spects identical, can hardly, indeed, be so; but that which is 
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made to stand as the pattern cannot in anything of moment 
be inferior to what is represented as bearing its likeness. 

That the angelic state was from the first substantially what 
it still is, can scarcely be doubted from the general tenor of 
the Scriptural representations. Yet in these a certain change 
also is indicated—not, indeed, from evil to good, or from fee- 
bleness to strength, but from a state, in which there was, at 
least, the possibility of falling, to another in which this has 
ceased to be possible—a state of ever-abiding holiness and 
endless felicity. The actual fall and perdition of a portion of 
their number, implies that somehow the possibility now men- 
tioned did at one period exist; and the angels, that kept their 
first estate, and have received the designation of elect angels, 
nay, are assigned an everlasting place among the ministers 
and members of Christ’s kingdom, must have made some ad- 
vance in the security of their condition. And this, we inevi- 
tably conclude, must infer some advance also in relative per- 
fection; for absolute security to rational beings in the enjoy- 
ment of life and blessing, we can only conceive of as the re- 
sult of absolute holiness; they have it—they alone can have 
it—we imagine, in whom holiness has become so deeply rooted, 
so thoroughly pervasive of all the powers and susceptibilities 
of their being, that these can no longer feel and act but in 
subservience to holy aims and obedience to principles of right- 
eousness. So far, therefore, the angels appear to have be- 
come what they now are, that a measure of security, and, by 
consequence, a degree of perfection (whether as regards spiri- 
tual knowledge, or moral energy) is now theirs, which some- 
time was not. 

From the representations of Scripture, there is room also 
for another distinction in regard to the state of angels, though, 
like the one just noticed, it cannot be more than generally in- 
dicated or vaguely apprehended. The distinction referred to 
is a certain diversity in rank and power, which there seems 
ground for believing to exist among the heavenly hosts. 
There are indications in Scripture of something like angelic 
orders. For, though the term archangel cannot be applied 
in this connexion, being used (as we have seen) only as the 
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designation of a single personage, and that, apparently, the 
Messiah, yet the name Gabriel, when assumed as a distinctive 
epithet, appears to imply that he stood in a nearer relation- 
ship to God than certain others, or partook to a larger extent 
than they of the might of Godhead. So also in Rev. xviii. 
21, we read of “a mighty angel,” as if not every angel could 
be called such. And in various places there is an accumula- 
tion of epithets, as of different orders, when referring to the 
heavenly intelligences; as in Eph. i. 20, 21, where Christ is 
said to be exalted ‘above all principality and power, and 
. might, and dominion, and every name that is named, not only 
in this world, but also in that which is to come;’’ and in 1 
Pet. ili. 22, where He is again said, in His heavenly exalta- 
tion, to have ‘‘angels, principalities, and powers made subject 
to Him.” But if\such expressions appear to render probable 
or certain the existence of some kind of personal distinctions 
among the angels of glory, it leaves all minuter details re- 
specting it under a veil of impenetrable secrecy. And to 
presume like the ancient Jews, to single out four or seven pri- 
mary angels; or, like the Rabbins, to distribute the angelic 
hosts into ten separate classes; or, still again, with many of 
the Scholastics, to range them in nine orders, each consisting 
of three classes, regularly graduated in knowledge and autho- 
rity, the class below ever standing in dependence upon the 
one above:—to deal with the matter thus, is to do precisely 
what the apostle has discharged any one from attempting on 
such a subject, “intrude into those things which he has not 
seen, vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind” (Col. ii. 18.) Of 
persons who discourse familiarly upon such points, and discuss 
the most subtle questions regarding angelic being and agency, 
Gerhard very justly, as well as wittily said, “They naturally 
dispose one to ask, how recently must they have fallen from 
heaven!” (quam nuper sint de cœlo delapsi.) And Calvin 
with his accustomed sense and gravity remarks, “If we would 
be truly wise, we shall give no heed to those foolish notions, 
which have been delivered by idle men concerning angelic 
orders without warrant from the Word of God” (Inst. i. c. 
14, 4.) 
21 
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We are assuredly entitled to affirm, that in whatever the 
distinction among angels may consist, or to whatever extent 
it may reach, it cannot in the least interfere with the happi- 
ness they individually enjoy. For this happiness arises, in 
the first instance, from each standing in a proper relation to 
the great centre of life and blessing; and then from their 
being appointed to occupy such a sphere, and take part in such 
services and employments, as are altogether adapted to their 
state and faculties. These fundamental conditions being pre- 
served, it is easy to conceive, how certain diversities, both in 
natural capacity, and in relative position, may be perfectly 
compatible with their mutual satisfaction and general well- 
being, and may even contribute to secure it. 


IV. The proper Function and employment of angels rela- 
tively to us, is what next calls for consideration; and on this 
point we are furnished in Scripture with information of a more 
varied and specific nature, as it is that which more nearly 
concerns ourselves. In nota few passages we find their know- 
ledge of what pertains to affairs on earth distinctly intimated, 
and also their interest in it, as proving to them an occasion 
of joy, or yielding a deeper insight into the purposes of God. 
Thus, they appear taking part in communications made from 
heaven to earth, desiring to look into the things which con- 
cern the scheme of salvation, learning from the successive 
evolution of the Divine plan more than they otherwise knew 
of God’s manifold wisdom, rejoicing together at the birth of 
Jesus, and even over the return of individual wanderers to 
His fold (1 Pet. i. 12; Eph. iii. 10; Luke ii. 13, xv. 10.) But 
there are other passages, in which a still closer connexion is 
indicated—passages which represent them as engaged in di- 
rectly and actively ministering to the good of believers, and 
shielding or delivering them from the evils incident to their 
lot. The office of angels in this respect was distinctly under- 
stood even in Old Testament times; as appears alone from 
the designation, “Lord of Hosts,” so commonly applied to 
God in respect to the forces He has at command for the ex- 
ecution of His purposes; and still more from the frequent in- 
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terposition of angels to disclose tidings or accomplish deliver- 
ances for the covenant-people, as well as from express as- 
surances, such as these: “The angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear Him, and delivereth them” (Ps. 
xxxiv. 7.) “He shall give His angels charge concerning 
thee, to keep thee in all thy ways; they shall bear thee up 
in their hands, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone” (Ps. 
xci. 11,12.) Similar representations of angelic agency are 
found in New Testament Scripture, and come out, indeed, 
with greater prominence there, conformably to the general 
character and design of the Gospel, in rendering more patent 
the connexion between this lower region and the world of 
spirits. So that it is only what we might have expected 
beforehand, to learn that our Lord in the days of His flesh 
was from time to time ministered to by angels; that on as- 
cending to the regions of glory, He had the angels made sub- 
ject to Him for carrying forward the operations of His king- 
dom; that commissions of importance were executed through 
their instrumentality during the life-time of the apostles; and 
that, generally, they are declared to be ‘all ministering spirits, 
sent forth to minister to those who are heirs of salvation” 
(Mark i. 18; Luke xxii. 48; Phil. ii. 10; 1 Pet. ii. 22; Acts 
xu; Heb. i. 14.) 

In regard, however, to the kind of services which are actu- 
ally rendered to believers by the ministry of angels, or. the 
benefits which may justly be expected from it, we know too 
little of the nexus, which binds together in any particular case 
the world of sense with the world of spirits, to be able with 
much accuracy to determine. Negatively, there are definite 
boundaries that may be set down; we must hold as excluded 
from their agency the actual communication of life and grace 
to the souls of men. Nowhere is this ascribed to them in 
Scripture; on the contrary, it is uniformly represented as an 
essentially Divine work, and, as such, lying beyond the agency 
of created beings. Father, Son, and Spirit are here the only 
effective agents, working, in so far as subordinate means are 
employed, through a human, not through an angelic instru- 
mentality. The things which come within the sphere of an- 
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gelic ministrations, bear incidentally upon the work of salva- 
tion, rather than directly touch it; and as regards the ordi- 
nary history of the Church and the common experience of be- 
lievers, they have to do with the averting of evils, which might 
too seriously affect the interests of righteousness, or the bring- 
ing about of results and operations in the world, which are 
fitted to promote them. When it is reflected how much even 
the children of God are dependent upon the circumstances in 
which they are placed, and how much for the cause of God, 
whether in the world at large or in the case of single individu- 
als, often turns upon a particular event in Providence, one 
can easily see what ample room there may be in the world for 
such timely and subtle influences as the quick messengers of 
light are capable of imparting. It'might be too much to say, 
as has occasionally been said by divines, and seems to be held 
by Mr. Kingsley, that all the active powers of nature are 
under angelic direction, and every event—at least every aus- 
picious event—is owing to their interference; there are cer- 
tainly no testimonies in Scripture sufficient to warrant so 
sweeping an inference. But, on the other hand, it is equally 
possible to err in the opposite direction; and as we have ex- 
plicit information in Scripture of the fact, that there are my- 
riads of angelic beings in heavenly places, who are continually 
ascending and descending on errands of mercy for men on 
earth, it may not be doubted, that in many a change which 
takes place around us, there are important operations per- 
formed by them, as well as by the ostensible actors, and by 
the material agencies of nature. 

But whatever individuals, or the collective body of believers, 
may owe to this source, there are certain laws and limitations, 
under which it must always be understood to be conveyed. 
The fundamental ground of these is, that the efficiency of 
angels is essentially different from that of the several persons 
of the Godhead; it is such merely as one finite being is capa- 
ble of exercising toward another. Consequently, it never 
can involve any violent interference with the natural powers 
of reason in those who are the subjects of it: it must adapt 
itself to the laws of reciprocal action established between finite 
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beings, and so, can only work to the hand, or set bounds to 
the actings of nature, but cannot bring into operation elements 
absolutely new. Hence, as a further necessary deduction, all 
that is done by angels must be done in connexion with, and 
by means of natural causes; and only by intensifying, or in 
some particular way directing these, can they exert any de- 
cisive influence on the events in progress. Thus, at the pool 
of Bethesda, the angel’s power wrought through the waters, 
not independently of them; at Herod Agrippa’s death, through 
the worms that consumed him; at the jail of Philippi, through 
the earthquake that shook the foundations of the building: — 
and if thus in these more peculiar, certainly not less in the 
more regular and ordinary interpositions of their power. But 
this takes nothing from the comfort or efficacy of their minis- 
trations; it only implies, that these ministrations are capable 
of being viewed apart from the channels through which they 
come, and that the beings who render them are not to be taken 
as the objects of personal regard or adoring reverence. Hence, 
while the hearts of believers are cheered by the thought of 
the ministry of angels, the worshipping of angels has from the 
first been expressly interdicted (Col. ii. 18; Rev. xxii. 9.) 
Various fanciful and groundless notions have been enter- 
tained on the subject of angelic ministrations, and have sought 
for countenance in isolated statements of Scripture. It has 
been held, for example, that a part of their number are sepa- 
rated for the special work of praise in the heavenly places, 
and observe hours of devotion; that angels act at times as 
subordinate intercessors, mediating between believers and 
Christ; that individual angels are appointed to the guardian- 
ship of particular kingdoms, and even of single persons; and 
that they have also, whether individually or collectively, a sort 
of charge to be present in the assemblies of the saints. As 
this latter class of notions still extensively prevails, and has 
an apparent foundation in certain passages of Scripture, it 
will be necessary to subject it to a particular examination. 
(1.) In regard to the guardianship or protection of parti- 
cular kingdoms by individual angels, the notion can scarcely, 
perhaps, be said to exist, as Php belief in the present 
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day, in Protestant Christendom; but it is held by not a few 
interpreters of Scripture as a doctrine of the book of Daniel, 
though not a doctrine they are themselves disposed to accredit. 
Rabbinical writers have certainly from an early period found 
it there. On the supposition, that Michael was a created an- 
gel, and the guardian angel of the Jews, (designated as such, 
“ their prince,’”’) coupled with the further supposition, that 
what is said in the same book of the prince uf the kingdom of 
Persia, who is represented as withstanding Gabriel for twenty- 
one days, (x. 13,) has respect to another angel, exercising a 
like guardianship over the Persian empire:—on these suppo- 
sitions, the notion became prevalent, not only among the doc- 
tors of the synagogue, but also among the Christian fathers, 
from whom it went down, like other crudities, as a heritage 
to the Catholic theologians, that the several states or king- 
doms of the earth have each their protecting genius, or tute- 
lary angel—a created, but high and powerful intelligence. 
The idea—as the divines of the Reformation justly contended 
—is at variance with all right views of the general teaching 
of Scripture respecting those kingdoms, which are represented 
as in a condition that must have placed them beyond the pale 
of any such guardianship, even if it had existed; nor do the 
particular passages leaned upon, when fairly interpreted, coun- 
tenance the idea of its existence. We have already seen, 
how the proof fails in respect to Michael, he not being an an- 
gel, in the ordinary sense, but the Lord Himself as the Angel 
of the Covenant. He, the Jehovah-Mediator, the King and 
Head of the Old, as well as of the New Dispensation, was 
fitly denominated the ^Y, or Prince of the covenant-people. 
But the prince of the kingdom of Persia, who stands, by way 
of contrast, over against this Divine Head of the Theocracy, 
is the mere earthly potentate, the only real head of that king- 
dom. Such also is the prince of Grecia, afterwards mentioned. 
The Lord in the heavens, by His angelic agencies, and pro- 
vidential arrangements, contends with these earthly powers 
and dominions: in the exercise of the freedom granted them, 
and the resolute application of the resources they possessed, 
they might succeed in gaining certain advantages, or creating 
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a certain delay, but in such an unequal contest the result could 
not be long doubtful; and the victory is soon announced to 
be on the Lord’s side. This is the substance of the represen- 
tation in Daniel, which contains nothing at variance with the 
other representations in Scripture, nor any thing, indeed, pe- 
culiar—unless it be the designation of the heads alike of the 
Divine and of the human kingdoms by the name of prince, 
instead of using the more common appellation, king. A pe- 
culiarity scarcely deserving of notice.} 

(2.) The idea of guardian-angels for each particular belie- 
ver, or, as it is often put, for each individual child—the na- 
tural child in the first instance, then the spiritual—has met 
with much more general acceptance than the one already no- 
ticed, and still has the support of distinguished commentators. 
It is chiefly based\on our Lord’s statement in Matt. xviii. 10, 
“Take heed that-ye despise not one of these little ones; for 
I say unto you, that in heaven their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father, which is in heaven.” Alford, as well 
as Meyer, holds the plain teaching of the passage to be, that 
individuals have certain angels appointed to them as their spe- 
cial guardians; and on Acts xii. 15, where he again refers to 
the passage, he affirms, not only that the doctrine of guardian- 
angels had been distinctly asserted by our Lord, but that the 
disciples, on the ground of His teaching, naturally spoke of 
Peter’s angel, and believed that the guardian-angel sometimes 
appeared in the likeness of the person himself.’ So also Stier, 
(on Matt. xviii. 10,) while he admits, that the language points 
only by way of allusion to special guardian-angels of persons, 
holds the doctrine on this ground, and the unanimous sense 
of the Fathers, to be beyond any reasonable doubt. ‘ Every 
child,” he affirms, “has his angel until sin drives him away, 
as we may still be able to trace in the reflection of the an- 
gelic appearance in the countenance and aspect of children. 
Every believer, again, who may have come into a saved con- 
dition through the grace of redemption, gets, as a new spiril- 

1 For a similar contrast between the Divine Head of the Jewish state, and 


the merely earthly heads of the surrounding states, see the explanation given 
in Fart Third of Isa. vii. 14, as quoted in Matt. i. 23. 
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tual child, his angel again, whom now he especially needs in 
the weakness of his spiritual commencement, for deeper-reach- 
ing experiences of guardianship and admonition, than weak 
and foolish children in times of bodily danger.” Iam no way 
moved by these high authorities and confident assertions; for 
they seem to me to impose a sense upon the words of our Lord, 
which they neither necessarily bear, nor naturally convey. 
The readiness and unanimity with which the Fathers found 
in them the doctrine of guardian-angels, is easily understood 
from the universal belief in the heathen world—a belief ac- 
credited and often largely expatiated upon in its highest phi- 
losophy—of attending genii or demons attached to single per- 
sons; and which naturally begat in the Fathers, whose early 
training was to a greater or less degree received in the school 
of heathenism, a predisposition to discover the same doctrine 
in a Christian form. On such a point they were peculiarly 
disqualified for being careful and discriminating guides; of 
which the following comment of Jerome on the passage may 
serve as a sufficient proof: ‘Because their angels in heaven 
always see the face of the Father: the great dignity of souls, 
that each should have from his natural birth (ab ortu nativi- 
tatis) an angel appointed for his guardianship. Whence. we 
read in the Apocalypse of John, Write these things to the an- 
gel of Ephesus, Thyatira, and to the angels of the other 
churches. The apostle also commands the heads of women to 
be veiled in the churches, on account of the angels.” How 
much sounder and more discriminating, not only than this 
confused and puerile annotation, but also than the interpre- 
tations of the modern expositors referred to above, is the note 
of Calvin? “The view taken by some of this passage, as if 
-it described to each believer his own peculiar angel, is with- 
out support. For the words of Christ do not import, that one 
angel is in perpetuity attached to this person’ or that, and the 
notion is at variance with the whole teaching of Scripture, 
which testifies, that angels encamp round about the righteous, 
and not to one angel alone, but to many has it been com- 
manded, to protect every one of the faithful. Let us have 
done, therefore,” he justly adds, “with that comment con- 
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cerning a good and evil genius, and be content with holding, 
that to angels are committed the care of the whole Church, 
so that they can bring succour to individual members as ne- 
cessity or profit may require.” This plainly appears to be 
the correct view of the passage. It does not speak of little 
children simply as such, but of believers under this character 
(to which in humility and lowliness of spirit they had imme- 
diately before been assimilated ;) nor does it speak of individu- 
al relationships subsisting between these and the angels, but 
of the common interest they have in angelic ministrations, 
which extend to the apparently least and lowest of their num- 
ber. But of aseparate guardianship for each individual there 
is not a word dropt here, nor in any other part of Scripture. 
Even in Acts xii. 7, where a very special work had to be ac- 
complished for Peter by the ministry of an angel, there is no- 
thing of the historian’s own that implies any individual or 
personal relationship of the one to the other: the angel is not 
called Peter’s angel, nor is the angel represented as waiting 
upon him like a tutelary guardian; on the contrary, he is de- 
signated “the angel of the Lord,” and is spoken of as coming 
to Peter, to do the particular office required, and again de- 
parting from him when it was done. It is true, the inmates 
of Mary’s house, when they could not credit the report of the 
damsel, that Peter himself was at the door, said, as if finding 
in the thought the only conceivable explanation of the matter, 
“Tt is his angel.” But as Ode has justly stated (De Angelis; 
Sec. viii. c. 4,) “It is not every thing recorded by the Evan- 
gelists as spoken by the Jews, or even by the disciples of 
Christ, which is sound and worthy of credit. Nor can what 
in this particular case was true of Peter be affirmed of all be- 
lievers, or ought it to beso. And, indeed, that Peter himself 
did not believe, that a particular angel was assigned to him 
for guardianship, clearly enough appears from this, that when 
Peter got out of the prison, and followed the angel as his 
guide, he did not as yet know it to be true, that an angel was 
the actor, but thought he saw a vision; and at length, after 
the departure of the angel, having come to himself, he said, 
‘Now I know of a surety, that the Lord hath sent His angel, 
and delivered me from the hand of Herod.” 
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(3.) The last notion we were to consider respecting the 
ministry of angels, is the special charge they are supposed to 
take of Christian assemblies. This’ notion rests entirely upon 
two passages: the one, Eccl. v. 4—6, which has already been 
examined, and shown to have no proper bearing on this, or 
any other point connected with angel agency; the other, 
1 Cor. xi. 10, in which the apostle says, “For this cause 
ought the woman to have power on her head, because of the 
angels.” It is said in the course of the discussion, which the 
apostle introduces on the subject of female attire in the pub- 
lic assemblies. At the same time, it is proper to bear in 
mind, what expositors too commonly overlook, that the imme- 
diate object of the statement is of a general kind, and has 
respect to the relation of the woman to the man, as determined 
by the order of their creation: “For the man is not of the 
woman, but the woman of the man; neither was the man cre- 
ated- for the woman, but the woman for the man: for this 
cause (namely, on account of that relative position and des- 
tiny,) ought the woman to have power on her head, because 
of the angels.” It is plainly the attire and aspect of the 
woman, as indicative of her proper place, that the apostle has 
here more immediately in view, and not merely nor directly 
her appearance and bearing in the church; this last and more 
specific point he would derive simply as a practical conclusion 
from the other. Now, as to the import of what he says on 
that other and more general subject, there can be little doubt, 
that what is meant by having power or authority (¢ove/a) on 
the head, is having what visibly exhibited that; viz. a veiled, 
or covered appearance, which is the natural symbol of a de- 
pendent or subordinate position. There is no force in the 

‘objection to this, that it is rather the want of authority, than 
the possession of it, which is ascribed to the woman; for it 
proceeds on a mistaken view of the expression, as if the apostle 
meant she had the power to use it as her own. The reverse, 
rather, is what is indicated. The expression is entirely similar 
to that used by the centurion in Matt. viii. 9, when he said of 
himself, “For I also am a man under authority” (570 é€ov- 
otav)—he stood, as it were, under its law and ordination— 
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having a right and a call to do whatever it authorized him to 
do—that, but no more.. So the woman here, as standing 
under the man in a relation of subservience, ought (dvetdee) to 
have authority or power upon her head; in other words, some- 
thing in the very attire and aspect of her head to denote, that 
authority lay upon her. Her veiled appearance—naturally, 
by her long hair, and artificially, by an appropriate head- 
dress—is such a thing; itis a token of respect and submission 
toward the higher authority lodged in the man, and betokens 
that it is hers to do with ministrations of service, rather than 
with the right of government and control. 

Hence the feminine aspect which, in the ancient ordinance 
of the Nazarite vow, the person bound by it had to assume, in 
regard to his head. The Nazarite was one who, by a special 
vow, placed himself in strict subservience to God; the au- 
thority of God rested upon him in a manner quite pecnliar; 
and, to mark this, he had to let his hair grow like a woman’s; 
so that, as the woman in relation to man, so he in relation to 
God, might be said to have power or authority on his head; 
and the parting with the symbol of his position (as in the case 
of Samson) was in effect abandoning the covenant-engagement 
under which he stood—breaking loose from God. 

We see, then, the fitness and propriety of the veiled ap- 
pearance of the woman’s head—it is the becoming sign of her 
place and calling, as made of man, and, in a sense also, for 
man. But why should this be said to be because, or for the 
sake of the angels? Whatever may be meant by the ex- 
pression, one thing should be distinctly understood regarding 
it—that, from the brief and abrupt manner in which the al- 
lusion is made—not a word of explanation going before or 
coming after—it can have reference to no recondite or myste- 
rious point—nothing in itself of doubtful speculation, or 
capable of being ascertained only by minute and laborious 
search. Points of such a nature, together with the Rabbinical 
or heathen lore, on which they are grounded, must be out of 
place here, as the allusion (had it referred to such) could only 
have tended to perplex or mislead. Proceeding, therefore, 
on the ground now laid down, we have to dismiss from our 
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minds all the peculiar and unusual applications of the term 
angels sometimes adduced by commentators; and also all 
fanciful notions regarding the acts of real angels—such as 
their supposed habit of veiling their faces before God (which 
is never mentioned of angels, strictly so called), or having a 
sort of superintendence and oversight of Christian assemblies 
(a matter also nowhere else intimated in any earlier Scrip- 
ture:) and we have simply to consider, whether there be any 
broad and palpable facts respecting the angelic world, which, 
without violence or constraint, may be fitly brought into 
juxtaposition with the proper place and bearing of women. 
We know nothing of this description, unless it be what their 
very name imports—their position and calling as ministering 
spirits before God, from which one section of them, indeed, 
fell, but which the rest kept, to their honour and blessing. 
This, however, is enough; it furnishes precisely the link of 
connexion between them and woman. Her place, in relation 
to man, is like that of the angels of God; it is to do the part 
of a ministering agent and loving help—not independently to 
rule and scheme for herself. It is by abiding under law to 
man, that she becomes either a subject or an instrument of 
blessing. Hence, when she fell, it was by departing. from 
this order, by attempting to act an independent part, as if no 
yoke of authority lay upon her, and she might be an authority 
and a law to herself—quitting her appointed place of minis- 
tering, for the coveted place of independent action. So, too, 
was it, in the higher regions of existence, with the angels that 
lost their first estate; they strove, in like manner, against the 
prime law of their being, which was to minister and serve, 
and aspired to be and act as from themselves. By this vain 
and wicked attempt they fell; and the fall of Eve, through 
their instrumentality, was but the image and echo of their 
own. Now, is it unnatural to suppose that the apostle, while 
tracing up the matter concerning woman’s place and bearing 
in society to the origin and fountain of things, should also 
have reminded them of these instructive facts? should have 
pointed their thoughts to the higher region of spirits? The 
order here—he virtually said to them—the order of things in 
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this lower world, serves as an image of the heavenly. Rela- 
tions of superiority and subservience exist there as well as 
here; and the harmony and blessedness of both worlds alike 
depend upon these relations being duly kept; to disregard 
them, is the sure road to confusion and every evil work. Let 
the woman, therefore, recognising this, and remembering how 
the evil that originated in ambitious striving in the heavenly 
places, renewed itself on earth by the like spirit taking pos- 
session of her bosom— feel that it is good for her to wear per- 
petually the badge of subjection to authority. Itis at once 
safe and proper for her to retain it; and so, instead of con- 
stantly repeating the catastrophe of the fallen angels, she will 
show her readiness to fulfil that angel-relationship, with its 
ministrations of service, for which she was brought into being, 
and exhibit before the blessed ministers of light a reflection of 
their own happy order and loving obedience. 

It may be added, in respect to the false views of angelic 
ministration which we have combated, and as an additional 
proof of their contrariety to the truth of Scripture, that the 
countenance they too commonly received from the Fathers 
produced its natural fruit throughout the early Church in a 
prevailing tendency to angel-worship. The Fathers, however, 
opposed this tendency, and sometimes by formal synodal acts 
denounced the practice, in which it showed itself, of dedi- 
cating particular churches to certain angels, and calling them 
by their names. In the rightness of this opposition, the in- 
consistency with which it was connected may be overlooked; 
but it were hard to see how, if the guardianship of distinct 
regions, of particular persons, and of Christian assemblies, 
were assigned to individual angels, these should not have re- 
ceived a share in the semi-divine honour that was paid to the 
saints. Angelic adoration and saint-worship are but different 
forms of the same idolatrous tendency. 

V. The doctrine of the fallen angels, and their agency 
among men, though it should not be totally omitted here, yet 
does not call for lengthened consideration; since, while it 
gives rise to many metaphysical questions and baffling difi- 
culties, these have comparatively little to do with the inter- 
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pretation of Scripture. For the most part, the passages in 
which the fallen angels are referred to, are plain enough in 
their meaning; and it is the subjects themselves discoursed of, 
not the language used in discoursing of them, which more 
peculiarly exercise the powers of the mind. At present, it 
will be enough to indicate a few points nearly connected with, 
or naturally growing out of, the principles that have been un- 
folded regarding the angels of God. (1.) It is, first of all, to 
be held fast respecting them, that, in common with those who 
still retain their place in light and glory, they were originally 
created good. The teaching of Scripture throughout is alto- 
gether opposed to the idea, which, from the earliest times, 
was so extensively prevalent in the Hast, of an independent, 
uncreated principle of evil, whether as embodied in one, or 
in a multiplicity of concrete existences. Hvery being in the 
universe, thut is not God, is a part of the creation of God; 
and, as His works were all, like Himself, very good, the evil 
that now appears in any of them must have been a perversion 
of the good, not an original and inherent malignity. And, in 
the case of the evil angels, the fact of a fall from a preceding 
good state is distinctly asserted (John viii. 44; Jude 6; 2 Pet. 
ii. 4.) But nothing is said as to the period of this fall, whether 
it came immediately after their creation, or after the lapse of 
ages—nor as to the circumstances that gave rise to it, and the 
precise formit assumed. ‘The expression of our Lord in John’s 
Gospel, that Satan was a liar from the beginning (dz doyic,) 
does not necessarily refer to the commencement of his own ex- 
istence, but seems rather, from the connexion, to point to the 
beginning of this world’s history. It is more natural for us 
to suppose, that the fall of the angels, like that of our first 
parents, was nearly coeval with their existence, as it is next 
to impossible for us to conceive how they should, for any 
length of time, have enjoyed the intuition and the blessedness 
of God, without having all the principles of goodness in their 
natures strengthened and rendered continually less capable of 
turning aside to evil;—but this is a region into which Scrip- 
ture does not conduct us, and it is best to avoid it as one that 
can only involve matters of uncertain speculation. (2.) The 
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total depravity, and consequent misery of the evil angels, is 
also constantly asserted in Scripture. In both respects they 
are represented as the antithesis of the good and blessed 
- angels. Inveterately hostile to God Himself, whatever is of 
God excites their enmity and opposition: falsehood instead of 
truth, instead of love, selfishness, hatred and malice, have be- 
come the elements of their active being; and, themselves utterly 
estranged from all good, they appear incapable even of ap- 
prehending the feelings of those who love it, and actuated only 
by the insatiate desire of, in every possible way, resisting and 
overthrowing it. Hence their policy is characterized by min- 
gled intelligence and blindness, cunning and folly, according 
as it is directed to those who, like themselves, are inclined to 
the evil, or to such as are wedded to the good: with the one 
it is skilfully laid\and reaches its aim, with the other it per- 
petually miscalculates and defeats itself. Of all this the re- 
corded actings of Satan and his angels, in the history of our 
Lord and His apostles, supply ample proof (comp. besides 
Matt. xiii. 39; 1 Pet. v. 8; Eph. vi. 12; Heb. ii. 14.) So 
that sinning and doing evil may be said to have become a 
moral necessity in their natures, as Jove and holiness with the 
elect angels. “Hence they are necessarily miserable. Torn 
loose from the universal centre of life, without being able to 
find it in themselves; by the feeling of inward void, ever driven 
to the outward world, and yet in irreconcilable hostility to it 
and themselves; eternally shunning, and never escaping, the 
presence of God; always endeavouring to destroy, and always 
compelled to promote His purposes; instead of joy in the 
beatific vision of the Divine glory, having a never-satisfied 
longing for an end they never reach; instead of hope, the un- 
ending oscillation between fear and despair; instead of love, 
an impotent hatred of God, their fellows, and: themselves :— 
can the fearful condemnation of the last judgment, the thrust- 
ing down into the bottomless pit of destruction (Rev. xx. 10,) 
add any thing to the anguish of such a condition, excepting 
that they shall there see the kingdom of God for ever delivered 
from their assaults, their vain presumption that they can de- 
stroy or impede it scattered to the winds, leaving to them only 
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the ever-gnawing despair of an inward rage, which cannot 
spend itself upon anything without, and is, therefore, for ever 
undeceived as to its own impotence!’ —(Twesten’s Lectures, 
see Bib. Sacra, i. 793.) (8.) Lastly, in regard to the agency 
of the evil angels, and the mode in which it is exercised in the 
world, the general limitations already deduced from Scripture 
in respect to the good, undoubtedly hold also here. Nega- 
tively, it cannot assume a substantive existence or separate 
action of its own, nor come into direct contact with the minds 
of men. It has no other way of operating, either upon men’s 
souls or bodies, but by entering into the series of second 
causes, and giving such additional potence to these as it may 
consist with the Divine purpose to admit of being employed. 
So that the temptations of the powers of evil, and the effects 
of every kind wrought by them, are not (in ordinary cases) 
to be distinguished from the operation of the moral and physi- 
cal laws which prevail in the world. No record is contained 
of external injuries inflicted by them, except by means of ex- 
ternal causes, which they were allowed, in some unknown 
manner, to intensify—as in the case of Job’s calamities, or 
Paul’s thorn in the flesh. And the moral hardening, or in- 
tense addictedness to evil, which is sometimes ascribed to the 
working of Satan, or his fellows, always appears as the result 
of a previous course of wickedness, and as consisting simply 
in a more thorough abandonment to the carnal lusts and af- 
fections, which have gained dominion of the heart. The cases 
of Saulin the Old Testament, of Judas, Ananias, and Sapphira, 
the followers of Antichrist, etc., in the New, fully confirm 
this (1 Sam. xvi. 14, xviii. 10; Luke xxii. 8; Acts v. 1-9; 
2 Thess. ii. 11, etc.) The nearest contact with the individual 
that any of the notices of Scripture give reason for supposing 
to have ever taken place, or to be compatible with the nature 
of things, lies in some such operation on the bodily organism, 
as is fitted to inflame the existing tendencies to evil, and shut 
their unhappy victim more entirely up to their dominion. And 
hence the utter fallacy of the whole theory and practice of 
witchcraft, which proceeded on the assumption of direct, per- 
sonal intercourse with the Wicked One. That the possibility 
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of such a traffic should have been believed in Christian times, 
and especially that it should have led to the sacrifice of 
thousands of lives in every state of European Christendom, 
is one of the greatest scandals in the history of modern civili- 
zation. 


SECTION THIRD. 


ON THE NAMES OF CHRIST IN NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE, AND, 
IN PARTICULAR, ON THE USE OF Apcatos, AND Vids tod 
dvl owrov. 


ALL the names of the Redeemer were originally appella- 
tives. They expressed some leading property, or exhibited 
some specific aspect of His person, His mission, or His king- 
dom. The term Christ is no exception, nor even Jesus, which 
simply denotes Him as emphatically the Saviour—although 
being the individual name borne by Him from His infancy, 
it was familiarly used, and might from the first be regarded 
as a proper name. The Old Testament designations not only 
were originally, but for the most part continued still to retain 
an appellative character; such, for example, as The Angel 

of the Lord, The Angel of the Covenant, Immanuel, The 
Prince, The Son of God. But in others the appellative passed, 
even in Old Testament times, into a kind of proper name; 
and, as a consequence, the article, which was originally pre- 
fixed to them, ultimately fell away. In one of them, indeed, 
Michael—which has already been investigated in connexion 
with the subject of angels—the article was not prefixed; for 
in the only book where it occurs (Daniel) it was employed 
substantially as a proper name; yet it was really an appella- 
tive, and, for the purpose of indicating more distinctly the 
Divine nature and exalted position of Messiah, was preferred 
to some of the earlier and more common designations used by 
the prophets. As a proper example, however, of the change 
from the appellative to the individual form, let, us trace the 


manner in which the term Zemach, or Branch, came to be ap- 
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plied definitely and personally to Christ. Isaiah first apea 


in ch. iv. 2, with reference probably to Messianic times, but 
in a somewhat general way, of the Lord’s branch (7 M>¥,) 
which he said was yet to be beautiful and glorious; and at 
ch. xi. 1, a little more specifically, at least with a more special 
reference to the house of David, and an individual member 
of that house, he gives promise of a stem of Jesse, and a 
branch, or sucker, from his roots. Here, however, the word 
Zemach is not used, but 1WH and 3%), showing that such terms 
were employed simply in an appellative sense, and merely 
because indicating a certain characteristic of the future scion 
of the royal house. With a still nearer approach to the per- 
sonal, Jeremiah, in ch. xxiii. 5, prophesies of a time, when the 
Lord would raise up to David a righteous branch (Zemach,) 
and a king (viz. the branch already mentioned) should reign 
and prosper. And, finally, when through these earlier pro- 
phecies the appellative had come, in the general apprehension, 
to be associated with the one object of hope and expectation, 
to whom it pre-eminently pointed, it is used as a sort of proper 
name by the prophet Zechariah—though still with an obvious 
reference to its appellative import: ch. ili. 8, “ Behold, I 
bring my servant, Branch;’’ and again, ch. vi. 12, “* Thus 
saith the Lord, Behold a man, whose name is Branch.” —Much 
in the same manner Melek, king, is occasionally nsed; for 
example in Ps. xlv. 1, Ps. lxxii. 1, where the theme is that 
King by way of eminence, to whom even then the eye of faith 
looked forward as the crowning-point of Israel’s glory; it is 
applied to Him individually, and without the article, as a 
strictly personal designation. 

This progression, however, from the appellative to the pro- 
per use of names, appears still more distinctly in the epithet, 
by which in ancient times the coming Redeemer was most 
commonly known—the Messiah, or, adopting the Greek form, 
the Christ. In its primary import and application there was 
nothing strictly personal, or even very specific, in the term. 
A participle or verbal adjective from MY? to anoint, it was 
applied to any one so anointed; for example, to the high- 
priest, who is called in Lev. iv. 8, “ the priest the anointed,” 
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(hamaschiach,) rendered in the Septuagint 6 fepev¢ ó ypeotógç. 
At a later period it is similarly used of Saul by David—not 
of Saul as an individual, but of him as the possessor of a dig- 
nity, to which he had been set apart by a solemn act of con- 
secration; as such, he is designated 6 yotatos tov Kupiov, the 
christ or anointed of the Lord, (1 Sam. xii. 8, 5, etc.) It 
was Hannah who first gave the term this kingly direction, 
when, at the conclusion of her song of praise, she proclaimed 
the Lord’s intention to give “strength to His king, and exalt 
the horn of His anointed (meschtho)’ evidently using His 
Messiah, or anointed, as synonymous with His king in the 
preceding clause; and singularly enough, doing so, before 
there was an actual king in Israel, and when as yet the act 
of anointing had not been applied to any one filling the 
kingly function. ‘The prophetic spirit, in which her song was 
conceived, and the elevation especially of its closing sentences, 
seem to point above and beyond the immediate future, and to 
bear respect to that universal King, of whom Jacob had al- 
ready spoken as the Shiloh, and to whom the gathering of 
the peoples was to be—whom Balaam also described as “the 
Star that should come out of Jacob, and the Sceptre that 
should rise out of Israel, who was to smite the corners of 
Moab, and destroy all the children of tumult.” This was the 
child of hope more especially in the eye of Hannah; for the 
anointed King, of whom she speaks, was to stand pre-eminent 
above the states and powers of the world, and through Him 
the adversaries of the Lord were to be broken, and the ends 
of the earth to be judged. Not long after we find the term 
Messiah applied in the same manner by David—not to a merely 
human and earthly monarch, but to the Son of the Highest, to 
whom as such the heritage of the world, to its utmost bounds, 
by Divine right belongs. And at length it became so appro- 
priated to this higher use, in the diction of the Spirit and the 
expectations of the people, that its other possible applications 
were lost sight of; it came to be regarded as the distinctive 
name of the promised Saviour—as in Dan. ix. 25, “ Know, 
therefore, and understand, that from the going forth of the 
commandment to restore and to build Jerusalem, unto Mes- 
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siah, Prince” (no article ;””) and again in the next verse, “ And 
after threescore and two weeks shall Messiah be cut off.”’ 
These remarks will explain some apparent grammatical ano- 
malies in the New Testament use of the term X protos. But 
before quitting the Old Testament usage, it is not unimportant 
to notice, that there are two or three passages, in which the 
term is applied to persons not precisely included in the cases 
already noticed; applications which have given rise to the 
idea, that the term was loosely extended to include any per- 
son of note, and in particular the collective people of Israel. 
This is a mistaken view, and loses its apparent plausibility, 
when respect is had to the symbolical import of anointing with 
oil, out of which the word Messiah arose. Such anointing, 
as a religious ceremony, was always symbolical of the commu- 
nication of the gifts of the Holy Spirit. Thus the anointing 
of the tabernacle and all its furniture bespoke the indwelling 
of the Spirit for purposes of life and blessing among the mem- 
bers of the Theocracy. Hence, when David was anointed to 
be king in the room of Saul, it is immediately said, that ‘the 
Spirit of the Lord came upon him from that day forward, and 
that the Spirit of the Lord departed from Saul,” (1 Sam. xvi. 
13, 14;) and David himself, when by his iniquity he had for- 
feited his title to the place he held in the kingdom, prays that 
God would not take His Holy Spirit from him, (Ps. li.)— 
would not deal with him as He had dealt with Saul, and leave 
his anointing a shell without a kernel. Still more explicitly 
Isaiah, pointing to gospel times, and personating the Messiah 
himself, says, “ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
He hath anointed me to preach glad tidings to the meek,” 
(ch. lxi. 1)—the possession of the Spirit because of the anoint- 
ing; as if the one necessarily inferred the other; and, indeed, 
in this case the reality alone was made account of; the sym- 
bol was dropt as no longer needed. And, to mention no more, 
in the vision presented to Zechariah, ch. iv., there is first the 
symbol of two olive-trees, pouring a perpetual stream of oil 
into the candle-stick, with its seven branches—emblems of 
the church; and then the explanation of the symbol in what 
is said to Zerubbabel, “ Not by might, nor by power, but by 
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My Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts:’—So that the presence 
of the Spirit, pervading the affairs of the covenant, and carry- 
ing these triumphantly over the difficulties and dangers around 
them, is the reality indicated by the oil that flowed from the 
olive-trees into the candlestick. 

Now, it is by a reference to this symbolical import of the 
practice of anointing that the passages in question are to be 
understood and explained. One of them is Isa. xlv. 1, where 
Cyrus is designated by the name of Messiah (“Thus saith the 
Lord to His anointed, to Cyrus;’’) so designated, however, 
not from his being simply a prince or a ruler, but from the 
peculiar relation in which he stood to the covenant-people, 
and the important service he rendered to their interests. On 
these accounts he was justly regarded as one possessed of a 
certain measure ofi the Spirit, having the reality, though not 
the outward symbol of an anointing, which qualified him for 
discerning in some degree the truth of God, and for acting as 
God’s chosen instrument at an important crisis in the affairs 
of His Church. In the judicious language of Vitringa, “The 
anointed person here is one who was separated by the Divine 
counsel, and ordained tô accomplish a matter that pertained 
to the glory of God, and was furnished for it from above with , 
the necessary gifts; among which were his justice, his regard 
for the Divine Being, his prudence, fortitude, mildness, and 
humanity; so that he could not seem to be unworthy of being 
made an illustrious means of executing the counsels of God.” 
Again, in Hab. iii. 13, it is said, “Thou wentest forth for the 
salvation (help) of Thy people, and for the salvation of Thine 
anointed” (Sept. cove Xpeotrovg cov;) where the anointed, in 
the last clause, is often viewed as synonymous with people in 
the first. But this is erroneous; the former expression points 
to the God-anointed king of the people, in whose behalf the 
Lord is often also in the Psalms represented as coming, oF 
entreated to come, for the purpose of bringing deliverance 
(Ps. xxviii. 8, xx. 6.) Finally, in Psal. ev. 15, it is said re- 
specting the patriarchs, “Touch not Mine anointed, and do 
My prophets no harm;” and the reference is still of the same 
kind—it points to those heads of the Jewish nation as vessels 
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and instruments of God’s Spirit, to whom were communicated 
revelations of the Divine will, and by whom were accomplished 
the more peculiar purposes of Heaven: on which account also 
Abraham is expressly called a prophet (Gen. xx. 7T.) To style 
thus the patriarchal heads of the covenant-people, and even 
Cyrus the heathen prince, by the name of God’s anointed, is 
itself convincing evidence of the respect that was had, in Old 
Testament times, to the reality in the symbol, and shows how, 
where the external form of anointing had failed, this might 
still be regarded as virtually present, if the things signified 
by it had actually taken effect. 

To return, however, to our more immediate object, we have 
seen that pull the term Messiah was properly appellative, 
yet, toward the close of the Old Testament writings, it came 
to be used of the expected Redeemer much as a proper name, 
and hence, naturally, without the article; still, not as if it 
thereby lost its appellative import, but only because this im- 
port was seen concentrating all its fulness in Him, so that He 
alone seemed worthy to bear the appellation. It should not, 
therefore, excite any surprise; it is rather in accordance with 
what might have been expected, if; sometimes at least, and 
. especially when persons spoke, who were peculiarly under the 
influence of the Spirit, or who had no doubt as to the indivi- 
dual to whom the name properly belonged, it is found to be 
similarly used in New Testament Scripture. It is in reality 
so used on the very first occasion on which Xpcord¢ occurs in 
the Gospels, viz., when the angels announced to the shepherds 
on the plains of Bethlehem that there had been born a Sa- 
viour, 6¢ éotey Xocotos Kvpeoc, “who is Christ, Lord” (Luke 
ji. 11.) In like manner, the woman of Samaria, when speak- 
ing, not of any definite individual, but of the ideal Messiah, 
or the specific, though still unknown individual, in whom the 
idea was.to be realized, uses the term absolutely, or as a pro- 
per name, “I know ie said, John iv. 25) that Messias comes, 
who is called Christ (ó łeyópsvoç Xpratóç:) when he shall have 
come, He will tell us-all things.” So, yet again, Jesus Him- 
self in the only passage in which He is recorded to have ap- 
plied the term directly to Himself, John xvii. 8, “And Jesus 
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Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” Here especially commentators 
have often found a difficulty, from not seeing the matter in 
its proper light; and Dr. Campbell even suspects, in the face 
of all the MSS., that the article has somehow been lost before 
Xpcorov. He might, however, as well have suspected a like 
omission in the address of the angels to the shepherds, or in 
Dan. ix. 24, 25, before Messiah. The same principle accounts 
for the omission invall the cases, and satisfactorily explains it; 
viz., the distinctive application of the term Messiah; even be- 
fore the close of Old Testament Scripture, to the promised 
Redeemer, which rendered it substantially a proper name, 
when used by those who looked with some degree of confidence 
to the individual that was entitled to bear it. 

But from the circumstances connected with our Lord’s ap- 
pearance in the world, which were such as to’occasion doubts 
in many minds respecting His Messiahship, it was quite na- 
tural that when the term was used during the period of His 
earthly sojourn, it should not commonly have been employed 
as a proper name, but should rather have been taken in its 
appellative sense, and as only with a greater or less degree of 
probability applicable to the Saviour. The question, which 
at the time either consciously agitated, or silently occurred 
to men’s minds, was, whether this Jesus of Nazareth was en- 
titled to be owned as the Messiah; whether He was in reality 
the person, in whom the characteristics and properties implied 
in that designation were to be found. Hence, being com- 
monly used with reference to the solution of such a question, 
the name Messiah, or Christ, usually has the article prefixed, 
till after the period of the resurrection, when all doubt or un- 
certainty vanished from the minds of His followers, and the 
name began, equally with Jesus, to be appropriated to our 
Lord as a strictly personal designation. We can thus mark 
a general progress in the usage of the sacred writers, and a 
diversity in respect to Xcotdc, quite similar to that, which 
was noticed in the Old Testament respecting Messiah: an ear- 
lier use, in which respect is had more to the appellative im- 
port, and a later, in which the word comes chiefly to be ap- 
plied as a proper name. And accordingly in the Gospels it 
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is but rarely found without the article, while it is almost as 
rarely found with the article in the Epistles. 

This more advanced stage of matters, when Christ as well 
as Jesus had come to be used as a proper name, had already 
entered when the Gospels were written. Hence we find the 
Evangelists, at the beginning of their narratives, and when 
speaking from the point of view which had then been reached, 
employing the term Christ in as personal a’ manner as Jesus. 
Thus Matthew, at the beginning of his genealogy, “The book 
of the generation ’/ya0d Xpeorod,” of Jesus Christ; and again 
at the close of it, “Jacob begat Joseph the husband of Mary, 
of whom was born Jesus, who is called Christ” (ó Aeyopsvoe 
Xptat0¢.) In like manner Mark heads his Gospel, “ The þe- 
ginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, Son of God.” So also 
John in ch. i. 17, “ The law was given by Moses; grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ.” But immediately after such 
introductory statements, when they begin to report what per- 
sons thought and spake, while the events of Gospel history 
were in progress, we mark in the use of the article the regard 
men had to the appellative import of the word. Thus in John 
i. 20, the Baptist is reported as confessing, that he was ‘not 
the Christ;” and at ver. 42, Andrew says to Peter, ‘“ We have 
found the Messias.” In Matt. ii. 3, Herod demands of the 
chief priests and scribes, ‘“ Where the Christ is born;’ d.e. the 
person to whom that appellation should really belong. And 
Peter in his memorable confession says, ‘‘We believe that 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

It would undoubtedly have been better, and would have 
contributed to the more easy and distinct understanding of 
some passages in New Testament Scripture, if our translators 
had been more generally observant of the difference in style 
now under consideration, and had more commonly rendered 
the article when it exists in the original. We miss it particu- 
larly in some passages of the Acts—as at ch. iv. 42, “ They 
ceased not teaching and preaching Jesus Christ,” properly, 
Jesus the Christ, meaning, that Jesus is the Christ; ch. xvii. 3, 
“This Jesus whom I preach to you is Christ;” ch. xviii. 28, ` 
“Showing by the Scriptures that Jesus was Christ;”’ where, 
in both passages, the meaning would evidently gain in distinct- 
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ness by inserting the article, as in the original, “That Jesus 
is the Christ.” At the same time, as the name, even when 
it became a kind of personal designation, always bore a refe- 
rence to its original import, so it never wholly loses this in the 
minds of thoughtful readers of the Bible; and there are pro- 
bably not very many, at least of serious and thoughtful 
readers, who are in the position described by Dr. Campbell, 
when he says, that they consider Jesus Christ as no other 
than the name and surname of the same person, and that it 
would sound all one to them to say, that Paul testified that 
Christ was Jesus, as that Jesus was Christ.! No one could 
possibly be insensible to the difference in these statements, 
who reads with ordinary attention the authorized version— 
excepting in the sense, which would not suit Dr. Campbell’s 
purpose, of ascribing an appellative import to Jesus as well 
as Christ. In that case it would be much the same to say, 
that Jesus or Saviour is Christ, and that Christ or Messias is 
Jesus. Ali, however, that can with propriety be affirmed, is, 
that the omission of the article in such cases renders the 
meaning less palpable and obvious than it would otherwise 
have been. 

Even when the word Christ was passing, or had already 
passed into a sort of personal designation, pains were taken 
by the apostles to keep up in the minds of the disciples an 
acquaintance with its proper import. Thus Peter on the day 
of Pentecost speaks of God having made the Jesus who had 
been so recently crucified both Lord and Christ—xa: Avpcov 
xot Xototov; and, somewhat later, the assembled company of 
apostles, after the liberation of Peter and John, say in their 
joint address to God, “Thy holy child Jesus, whom Thou 
didst christen,” or anoint, (Gv gypccac, Acts iv. 27.) Still 
more explicitly was this done in the address of Peter to the 
household of Cornelius, when, after briefly adverting to the ge- 
neral outlines of our Lord’s history, and styling Him simply, 
Jesus of Nazareth, he adds, “how God anointed him with the 
Holy Spirit and power,” (ws éypcoev avtoyv ó Oed¢ [lvedpate 
“Aytw xal duvdpse, Acts x. 88.) Indeed, the verb ypc, on this 
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very account—that is, because of its symbolical connexion with 
the gift of the Spirit, and in particular with the name and 
consecration of Jesus—itself acquired a kind of sacred value, 
and in New Testament Scripture is only used of this higher, 
spiritual anointing. With one exception, it is never used but 
of Christ Himself, as the Spirit-replenished servant of Jeho- 
vah; and even that exception is not without a close respect 
to the same. It is in 2 Cor. i. 21, where the apostle says, 
“He that establisheth us together with you into Christ, and 
hath anointed us, is God,” (6 è BeBacov uðs abv byiv ete 
Xocotoy, xat yptoas jyds, Osd¢,)—that is, He has so knit and 
consolidated us into Christ, that we have ourselves become 
Christ-like, replenished with a portion of His enlightening 
and sanctifying Spirit. The verb aiecyw is the word employed 
in reference to anointings of an inferior sort, done for the sake 
of refreshment merely, and without any sacred design. 

In some of the later passages of the New Testament this 
reference to the original meaning of the term is undoubtedly 
lost sight of; and Jesus is designated Christ, when, as far as 
we can see, Lord, or Redeemer, might have been equally ap- 
propriate. Thus in Eph. v. 21, according to the correct 
reading, we have “being subject to one another in fear of 
Christ,” (èv go8w Xocotod ;) Christ being simply an appella- 
tion of the Divine and glorified Redeemer, as the object of 
humble reverence and submissive regard. Passages of this 
sort, however, are not very frequent; and where there is no 
distinct, there often is a concealed or implied reference to the 
appellative import of the term. It is to this, that we would 
ascribe the occasional employment of Christ, rather than any 
other name of the Redeemer, to denote the organic union 
between Him and His people. Thus in Gal. iv. 19, the 
apostle says, “My little children, of whom I travail in birth 
again, until Christ be formed in you;” and in Eph. iv. 20, 
“ Ye have not so learned Christ.” In these passages we are 
not to dilute the term Christ, so as to take it for a kind of 
concrete designation of Christian doctrine; we are rather to 
regard it as pointing to that intimate spiritual fellowship be- 
tween the soul and Christ, which renders genuine believers so 
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many images of Himself—smaller vessels and partial embodi- 
ments of that grace, which in infinite fulness and perfection 
is treasured up in Him. So again in 1 Cor. xii. 12, we read, 
“For as the body is one, and hath many members, and all the 
members of that one body, being many, are one body; so 
also is Christ;”’ d. e., Christ and those who are His—the 
whole corporate society of the faithful; they are together 
designated by the name of Christ, as having their spiritual 
being in Him, and in Him receiving the unction of the same 
Spirit. It is quite possible also, and even probable, that out 
of this import and use of the word Xpcardc, may have grown 
that common name Apcorcavot, Christians, by which the fol- 
lowers of Jesus became so early, and have so uniformly been 
distinguished. We are told in Acts xi. 26, that they were so 
called first in Antioch; and Dr. Trench, (in his Study of 
Words, p. 98,) as well as many in former times, have thought 
that the name was imposed upon them by their heathen ad- 
versaries, and consequently at first had somewhat of the 
aspect of a nickname. We cannot positively affirm it was 
otherwise; but the phraseology of St. Paul approaches so very 
near to the use of the word as a common designation, that if 
it did not actually originate in the Church itself, we might 
almost say, it should have done so; nor, assuredly, would it 
have become so readily owned, and so extensively employed 
among the Christian communities, unless it had either spon- 
taneously arisen from within, or as soon as heard awakened a 
response among the members of the Church. Hence, as con- 
scious of no reproach in the appellation, yea, rather as owning 
and accrediting its propriety, the Apostle Peter says, “But 
if any of you suffer as a Christian—w¢ Npeoreavoc—let him 
not be ashamed,” (1 Pet. iv. 16.) And as regards the spiritual- 
use to be made of the appellation, the most natural and ap- 
propriate turn, in our judgment, to be given to the matter, is, 
to direct attention—not to the supposed accident of the origin 
of the term—but to the real meaning involved in it, when 
rightly understood; in other words, to the fulness of grace 
and blessing which ought to distinguish those who have their 
calling and designation from Him, who is THE Curist—the 
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Another thing to be noted, in connexion with this name and 
its cognate terms, is the rise that took place from the outward 
and symbolical, to the inward and spiritual. This had begun, 
as we have noticed, even in Old Testament times; persons 
were even then designated as Christ’s or anointed ones, who 
had received no outward consecration with holy oil. The ap- 
plication of the term to the patriarchs in Psalm ev., and to 
Cyrus by Isaiah, was manifestly of this description; and in 
the New Testament the external symbol, so far as regards 
the use of yolw in all its forms, falls entirely away; it is ap- 
plied only to the inward communication and endowment with 
the Spirit’s grace, which was symbolized by the external 
anointings with holy oil. The spiritual reality was so well un- 
derstood, that while the old language was retained, the ancient 
symbol was felt to be no longer needed; so that the anointed 
one now is simply the vessel of grace—Jesus pre-eminently 
and completely, because in Him resides the plenitude of the 
Spirit’s grace; then, subordinately to Him, the members of 
His spiritual body, because out of His fulness they receive 
grace for grace. 

It is proper, still further, to note the relative Nie and 
gradation, that appears in the names usually applied to our 
Lord as regards their individual import and common use. The 
first name by which He was known and addressed was Jesus, 
which, though of deep andcomprehensive import, and requiring 
the exercise of lively faith and spiritual discernment, if used 
with a proper knowledge and apprehension of its meaning, 
was yet for the most part regarded as simply a proper name. 
When called Jesus of Nazareth by the men of His generation, 
our Lord was merely distinguished from the other persons of 
the place and neighbourhood. The first question that came 
to be stirred in men’s bosoms, was, whether He was entitled 
to have the further name of the Christ, or simply to be called 
Jesus Christ. As soon as inquirers attained to satisfaction on 
that point, they took their place among His disciples; they 
recognised Him as the promised Messiah, and confessed Him 
as such. It was a further question, however, and one not so 
readily decided, what personally this Christ was? Was He 
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simply a man, distinguished from other men by superior gifts 
of nature and of grace? Or was He, in a sense altogether 
peculiar, the Son of God? A considerable time elapsed be- 
fore even the immediate followers of Christ reached the pro- 
per position of knowledge and conviction upon this point; and 
the first distinct, or, at least, thoroughly intelligent and as- 
sured utterance of the truth, was that which came from the 
lips of Peter, when he said, “ We believe, that Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God?’ If he had stopt at “the 
Christ,” there had been nothing very remarkable in the con- 
fession; Philip virtually confessed asmuch at the outset, when 
he said to Nathanael, “ We have found Him, of whom Moses 
in the law and the prophets wrote, Jesus the Son of Joseph;” 
and by Andrew, when he informed Simon, “We have found 
the Messiah.” But it was greatly more to be able to add, 
with a full understanding and conviction of what was said, 
“the Son of the living God.” Peter appears to have had 
precedence of the other disciples in the clearness and strength 
of his convictions on the subject. Nearly the same confession 
in words had been uttered at an early period by Nathanael, 
when he exclaimed, “ Rabbi, Thou art the Son of God, Thou 
art the King of Israel;’’ but we can scarcely doubt that his 
mind was still imperfectly enlightened regarding the person 
of Jesus, and that he really confessed to nothing more than 
some kind of indefinite superiority in Jesus over ordinary men. 
But the truth had been communicated to Peter by special re- 
velation, and had taken firm possession of his soul; and the 
Sonship of Jesus to which he confessed was that essentially 
Divine one, of which Christ spake when He said, “ All things 
are delivered to Me of My Father; and no man knoweth the 
Son but the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father 
save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him,” 
(Matt. xi. 27.) And it was, beyond doubt, in this higher 
sense, which had been indicated in various discourses of Christ, 
that the Jewish high priest used it, when he solemnly put the 
question to Jesus, whether He were the Christ, the Son of 
God; and on receiving an affirmative answer, condemned Him 
for blasphemy. So that to confess Jesus, as at once the 
23* 
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Christ, and the Son of God, was to own Him to be all that 
the prophets foretold He should be—all that His Divine mis- 
sion required Him actually to be; it declared Him to be pos- 
sessed of a nature ‘essentially Divine, as well as human, and 
thereby rendered capable of receiving the entire fulness of 
the Spirit, to qualify Him for executing in every part the 
work of man’s redemption. 

It is somewhat singular, that our Lord Himself never, ex- 
cept on one occasion—the one already referred to in John 
xvii. 8—appropriated the names, Jesus and Christ; and only 
on a very few occasions, and even then somewhat obliquely, 
did He take to Himself the title of the Son of God, (Matt. 
xi. 27; John v. 25, ix. 35, xi. 4.) The epithet, under which 
He usually spoke of Himself, was that of the “ Son of Man.” 
There are on record upwards of forty distinct occasions on 
which He is represented to have employed it in His discourses. 
Yet it was never applied to Him by the evangelists, when re- 
lating the events of His earthly ministry; nor is He ever men- 
tioned as having been addressed under this title either by 
friends or foes. Stephen, however, after the resurrection of 
Jesus, made use of it, when in ecstasy he exclaimed, “ Behold, 
I see the heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing on 
the right hand of God,” (Acts vil. 56.) On no other occasion 
do we find it used, either of Christ or to Him, in New Testa- 
ment Scripture—unless we may so regard what is written in 
Rev. i. 13, where the Apocalyptist speaks of seeing in vision 
one dpocov við dvOodxov, “like to,’’—not, as in the autho- 
rized version, the, but—‘‘a son of man.” It is in itself a 
quite general expression, although it doubtless points to the 
glorified Redeemer. This, however, we only learn from what 
follows: from the connexion it appears, that the individual, 
who in the vision bore such resemblance to a son of man, was 
none other than the once crucified but now exalted Saviour; 
but the description, ‘like a son of man,” is not in itself more 
specific and personal than the corresponding phrase in Daniel, 
ch. vii. 13—where, after the vision of the four wild beasts 
rising from the sea, and representing the four successive 
worldly monarchies, one appeared in the night visions “like 
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a son of man, (no article in the original,) coming with the 
clouds of heaven, and receiving dominion, and glory, and a 
kingdom, that all people, nations, and aie: should serve 
Him.” 

There can be no doubt that this passage in Daniel is the 
fundamental one, on which not only that in Revelation, but 
also our Lord’s favourite and familiar use of the phrase in 
question, is based; and without knowing the precise import 
and bearing of the representation in the prophet, it is impos- 
sible rightly to apprehend the reason and object of the lan- 
guage derived from it in New Testament times. There are 
two points of contrast brought out in the prophet between the 
representative of the fifth, the really universal and everlasting 
kingdom, and the representatives of the earthly kingdoms 
that preceded. ‘\"These latter are all exhibited as deriving 
their origin from ‘beneath; they appeared coming out of ite 
sea, that is from the world, in its heaving, Goublod: and agi- 
tated state; and not only so, but they, one and all, bore the 
aspect and possessed the nature of wild beasts, having only 
earthly properties about them, and.these of the more savage 
and selfish description. In marked contrast to both of these 
broad characteristics, the representative of the fifth and ulti- 
mate kingdom was seen descending from above, borne on the 
clouds of heaven, the distinctive chariot of Deity, and bearing 
the aspect, not of a nameless monster, or savage tenant of 
the forest, but of “the human face Divine’’—ideal humanity. 
Introduced in such a connexion, and with the obvious design 
of exhibiting such a contrast, it is surely a meagre representa- 
tion of its import, which is given by many commentators—for 
example, by Dr. Campbell, when it-is said, “Nothing appears 
to be pointed out by the circumstance, ‘one like a son of man,’ 
but that he would be a human, not an angelical, or any other 
kind of being; for, in the Oriental idiom, son of man and man 
are terms equivalent.” } Be it so; the question still remains, 
Why only in respect to this last—the sole world-embracing 
and perpetual monarchy—was there seen the attractive form 
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of a human likeness, while the others, which were certainly 
to be constituted and governed by men, had their representa- 
tion in so many irrational and ferocious wild beasts? And 
why, possessing the likeness of a man, should the former have 
appeared, not coming from beneath, like the others, cast up 
by the heaving convulsions of a tumultuous and troubled world, 
but descending from the lofty elevation of a higher region, 
and a serener atmosphere? ‘These things assuredly were de- 
signed to have their correspondences in the realities to which 
they pointed; and the difference indicated is but poorly made 
out in the further statement of Dr. Campbell, when he says, 
“This kingdom, which God Himself was to erect, is contra- 
distinguished from all the rest by the figure of a man, in order 
to denote, that whereas violence, in some shape or other, would 
be the principal means by which those merely secular king- 
doms should be established, and terror the principal motive 
by which submission should be enforced, it would be quite 
otherwise in that spiritual kingdom to be erected by the An- 
cient of Days, wherein every thing should be suited to man’s 
rational and moral nature; affection should be the prevailing 
motive to obedience, and persuasion the means of producing 
it.’ True, so far as it goes; but the question is, How was 
such a spiritual and Divine kingdom to be set up and admi- 
nistered among men? And when a prophetic representation 
was given of the fundamental difference betwixt it and the 
merely worldly kingdoms that were to precede, was the human 
element alone thought of? Did the Spirit of prophecy mean 
to exhibit a simple man as destined to realize, on the wide field 
of the world, the proper ideal of humanity? That certainly 
is by no means likely; and if the whole vision of the prophet 
is taken into account, is plainly not the case. The simply 
terrene or human kingdoms are there represented by the wild 
beasts; and if one like ason of man is brought in to represent 
another and better kingdom, and one both receiving His king- 
dom from above, and descending thence, as on the chariot of 
Deity, to take possession of His dominion, the obvious infer- 
ence and conclusion is, that here at last Divine and human 
were to be intermingled in blessed harmony, and that till such 
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intermingling took place, and the kingdom based- on it was 
properly erected, the ideal of humanity should remain an ideal 
still, bestial properties should really have the ascendant, and 
should retain their sway, till they were dislodged by the mani- 
festation ‘and working of Him who, with iene aid, should 
restore humanity to its proper place and function in the world. 

Such is the fair and natural interpretation of that part of 
Daniel’s vision which relates to the fifth monarchy, and its 
representation under one bearing the likeness of a son of man. 
And it sufficiently explains our Lord’s partiality for this epi- 
thet, when speaking of Himself, and some of the more peculiar 
connexions in which he employed it. He was announced to 
Israel by His forerunner as coming to set up “the kingdom of 
God,” or “of heaven.” It was this kingdom which John de- 
dhs was at hand—in other words, the fifth monarchy of 
Daniel, which was to come from above, and which was destined 
to supplant every other. How naturàl, then, for our Lord, 
in order to keep prominently before men this idea, and im- 
press upon their minds correct views of the nature of His mis- 
sion, to appropriate to Himself that peculiar epithet, ‘Son of 
Man,” under which this kingdom has been prophetically ex- 
hibited, as contradistinguished from the kingdoms of the world? 
In so appropriating this epithet, He by no means claimed 
simple humanity to Himself; on the contrary, He emphatically 
pointed to that union of the Divine with the human, which 
was to form the peculiar characteristic of this kingdom, as 
that through which its higher ideal was to be realized. He 
was the Son of Man personified, to whom prophetically, and 
in vision, were committed the powers and destinies of the 
kingdom, which was of God—the kingdom, in which hu- 
manity was to be made to re-assume its proper type. Hence 
we can readily explain, and see also the full propriety of such 
representations as that in John i. 51—the first occasion on 
which the phrase in question is recorded to have been used— 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, ye shall see heaven opened, 
and the angels of God ascending and descending on the Son 
of Man’”’—on Him, as uniting, ene to Daniel’s vision, 
heaven and earth, the Divine and the human. Or that in 
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John iii. 13, “And. no man hath ascended up to heaven but 
He that came down from heaven, who is in heaven’’—a seem- 
ing contradiction, if taken by itself, but, when placed in con- 
nexion with the passage in Daniel, embodying a most import- 
ant truth. For it tells us that no one, who is simply a man, 
fallen and degenerate, ever has ascended to heaven, or can 
do so—the tendency is all in the opposite direction—not up- 
wards to heaven, but downwards to hell. The Son of Man, 
however, in whom the idea of humanity was to be realized, is 
of a higher mould; He belongs to the heavenly—that is His 
proper region; and when he appears-(as in the person of Christ 
He did appear) on earth, it is to exhibit in Himself what He 
had received from the Father, and raise others to the posses- 
sion of the same. By the very title He assumed, He claimed 
to be the New Man, the Lord from heaven, come for the pur- 
pose of making all things new, and conforming men to the 
image of Himself. Hence, too, the peculiar expression, em- 
bodying another seeming incongruity, in John v. 27, where 
our Lord says of Himself, that the Father “has given Him 
authority also to execute judgment, because He is Son of Man.” 
To execute judgment is, undoubtedly, a Divine work; and yet 
it is committed to Christ precisely because He is the Son of 
Man. How? Not, assuredly, because in Him there were 
simply human properties; but because there was the realiza- 
tion of that form in Daniel’s vision, which represented the 
nature and aspect of the Divine kingdom among men—the 
Son of Man, in whom humanity was to attain to its proper 
completeness, and in whom, that it might do so, the human 
should be interpenetrated by the Divine, and hold its powers 
and commission direct from a higher sphere. He, therefore, 
could execute judgment; nay, as concentrating in Himself the 
properties of the kingdom, it was His peculiar province to do 
it; since to man, as thus allied to heaven, God has put in sub- 
jection the powers of the world to come. And there is still 
another peculiar passage, which derives a clear and instructive 
light from the same reference to the original passage in Daniel; 
it is Matt. xxvi. 64. The high priest had adjured our Lord 
to confess whether He were indeed “the Christ, the Son of 
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God;” and His reply was, “Thou hast said [rightly ;] never- 
theless [rather, moreover, in addition to what I have declared] 
I say unto you, Hereafter ye shall see the Son of Man sitting 
on the right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of 
heaven.” It is very striking, how our Lord here drops the 
title, ‘Son of God,” to which He had confessed when put by 
another, and immediately reverts to His wonted appellation, 
“Son of Man;” while, at the same time, He affirms of this 
Son of Man what might have seemed to be more fitly asso- 
ciated with the Son of God. The explanation is found in the 
passage of Daniel, the very language and imagery of which 
it adopts; and our Lord simply asserts Himself to be the Head 
and Founder of that Divine kingdom, which was presented to 
the eye of Daniel in vision, under the appearance of one like 
a Son of Man coming in the clouds of heaven; but which a 
moment’s reflection might have convinced any one He could 
be, only by, at the same time, being in the strict and proper 
sense the Son of God. 


SECTION FOURTH. 


ON THE IMPORT AND USE OF CERTAIN TERMS, WHICH EXPRESS 
AN ANTAGONISTIC RELATION TO CHRIST'S PERSON AND AU- 
THORITY, gevdodcddoxahoe, Wevdonpog~7ta, hevdoyorotos, 
aYTtY PtOTOS. 


Iv is more especially the last two of the terms just men- 
tioned which call for particular investigation; but as the other 
two are nearly related to them, and belong substantially to 
the same line, we shall in the first instance direct some atten- 
tion to them. 

1. The two may be taken together, as they appear to be 
used in senses not materially different. So early as in the 
Sermon on the Mount, we find our Lord warning His disciples 
against false prophets: zpooéyete dxd toy-devdonpogytay 
(Matt. vii. 15;) and the test He suggests to be applied to 
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them is one chiefly of character; “They come,” says He, “in 
sheep’s clothing, but within they are ravening wolves.” The 
warning is again given in our Lord’s discourse respecting the 
last times, ‘“ And many false prophets shall arise and deceive 
many” (Matt. xxiv. 11;) and further on at verse 24, He re- 
turns to the subject, coupling false prophets with false Christs, 
who, He said, “should arise, and give great signs and won- 
ders, so as to deceive, if it were possible, even the elect.” 
From these intimations, we are led to understand, that the 
appearance of such characters in considerable numbers was to 
form one of the precursors of the dissolution of the Jewish 
state, and was also to be a characteristic generally of the time 
of the end. As to the precise import, however, to be attached 
to the terms, we must bring under review one or two of the 
passages, in which they are mentioned as actually appearing. 
Thus in Acts xiii. 6, the Jew, Barjesus, who was with Sergius 
Paulus, the proconsul of Cyprus, and who there withstood 
Paul’s preaching, is called Wevdozpogyty¢; and partly in ex- 
planation of this designation he is styled Elymas the magos— 
 Eìúpas ó pdyos—two words of different languages expressing 
substantially tne same meaning; Elymas (from âlim) in the 
Arabic or Aramaic, and pdyo¢g in the Persian, wise—wise, 
however, in the Eastern sense, that is, given to learned pur- 
suits and the skill of hidden and sacred lore. It did not ne- 
cessarily denote what is now commonly understood by the 
term, magician or sorcerer; but comprehended also the better 
wisdom of that higher learning, which was cultivated in the 
Hast, with its attendant fancies and superstitions. In the Gos- 
pel age, however, this learning had become so much connected 
with astrology, and kindred arts, that too often—and in the 
case particularly of the Barjesus mentioned above—it did not 
materially differ from what is denominated magic or sorcery. 
The persons who bore the name of Magi, in the districts of 
Syria, were for the most part mere fortune-tellers. It was 
such, who swarmed about Rome, and are celebrated in the 
Latin classics, as “ Chaldean astrologers,” “ Phrygian fortune- 
tellers,” ‘dealers in Babylonian numbers,” etc. ;! rushing in, 
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amid the decay of the old faith, with their delusive arts of di- 
vination, to play upon the credulity of an age alike skeptical 
and superstitious. It is clear from the allusions of the an- 
cient satirists and historians, that those pretenders to the se- 
crets of the gods and the knowledge of futurity drove a very 
lucrative trade, and had the ear of men, as well as women, 
high in rank, and by no means deficient in intellect. Marius 
is reported by Plutarch to have kept a Syrian witch or pro- 
phetess in his camp, and to have been much guided by her 
divinations in regulating his military and political movements. 
Tiberius is described by Juvenal (x. 93, sq.,) sitting on the 
rock in Capres, “surrounded by a flock of Chaldeans.” Even 
such men as Pompey, Crassus, Cæsar, appear to have had 
frequent dealings with them; for Cicero speaks of having 
heard from each of them many things, that had been said to 
them by the Chaldeans, and, in particular, of the assurances 
they had received, that they should not die, excepting in a 
ripe age, at home, and in.honour (De div. ii. 47.) Certainly, 
most fallacious predictions! and calculated, as Cicero justly 
remarks, to destroy all confidence in such prognostications! 
Yet it failed to do so; for men must have something to repair 
to for support and comfort in the hour of need; if destitute 
of the true, they inevitably betake to the false; and infested 
as Rome was with the elements of religious darkness and moral 
evil, the soothsayers were a class that, according to the pro- 
found remark of Tacitus, were sure to be always shunned, yet 
always retained (genus hominum, quod in civitate nostra et 
vitabitur semper et retinebitur.) 

It was, then, to this fraudulent and essentially profligate 
class of persons, that Barjesus belonged; he was a false pro- 
phet of that low and reprobate caste. But he had evidently 
acquired a certain sway over the mind of Sergius Paulus, much 
as the other leading men of the age yielded themselves to the 
spell of a like delusive influence. It may well seem strange, 
that there should have been found Jews addicting themselves 
to such magical arts and false divinations, considering the ex- 
press and solemn condemnation of such things in the law of 
Moses. But there can be no doubt of the fact: not this man 
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alone, but vast numbers of the Jews in apostolic times, plied 
sorcery and divination as a regular trade. It was one of the 
clear proofs of their sunk condition, and a presage of approach- 
ing doom. Jewish females are represented by Juvenal (Sat. 
vi. 542,) as emerging from their lurking places in the woods, 
and for the smallest pittance whispering into the ear of Ro- 
man matrons some revelation of Heaven’s secrets. But such 
were only the lower practisers of the art. There were others, 
like Barjesus, who made loftier pretensions, who insinuated 
themselves by their apparent learning and divine insight into 
the counsels of the powerful; and their number, we can easily 
conceive, as well as the disposition to give heed to their falla- 
cious arts, would acquire considerable accession from the fame 
of the wonderful deeds performed by Christ and His imme- 
diate followers in Judea. The manifestation of the true, in 
the knowledge of Divine mysteries and the exercise of super- 
natural power, with the mighty fermentation it produced, 
created, as it were, a new field for the display of the false; 
whence, as our Lord foretold, many false prophets arose, de- 
luding the ignorant, and even seeking to press into the Chris- 
tian fold.* 

The apostle John, who lived to the close of the first cen- 
tury, testifies that many such prophets had already appeared. 
In ch. iv. 1 of his first Epistle, he says, “‘ Beloved, believe not 
every spirit, but try the spirits, whether they are of God; be- 
cause many false prophets are gone out into the world” (őt: 
mohlo: hevdorpopitae sehnlvobaawy etc tov xoopov.) He does 
not say, that they had found their way into the Church, but 
merely that they had made their appearance in the world, 
and were there making such pretensions to supernatural in- 
sight, that believers in Christ, as well as others, had need to 
stand on their guard against them. They might partly be the 
subtle and audacious diviners, of whom we have just spoken, 
who went about deceiving the simple and the crafty by their 
vaunted ability to explore the depths of futurity. That class 

1 It is well known, also, that the last struggles and convulsions in Judea 
were accompanied with prophetical delusions. Josephus speaks of ‘‘a great 


number of false prophets” playing their part, and notices one in particular. 
(Wars, VI. 5, ¢ 2, 3.) 
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may certainly be included in the description of the apostle; 
but from what follows in the Epistle, it is clear, that he more 
especially points to the false teaching, the antichristian forms 
of error, which were springing up, if not actually within, yet 
on the borders of the Christian Church. For, he presently 
states, that the spirits are not of God, which do not confess 
Christ to have come in the flesh; and “this,” he adds, namely, 
the denial of Jesus as the incarnate Son of God, “is that of 
the antichrist, of which ye have heard that it comes, and even 
now is it in the world.” This apostle, therefore, virtually 
identifies the false prophets with false teachers, and both with 
the spirit of antichrist. 

It may, indeed, be affirmed generally, so far as regards the 
manifestation of error in reference to the early Christian 
Church, that the dhe voodcddaxahoe were scarcely to be distin- 
guished from the evdozpogira, or that false prophesying 
chiefly assumed the form of false teaching. The more arrant 
impostors—the astrologers and fortune-tellers—the false pro- 
phets in that sense, were rather to be looked for beyond the 
pale of the Church; as they could only be found in persons, 
who either ignored the authority of Jesus, or set up their own 
in rivalry to His. But within the Church, the spirit of false- 
hood would more naturally show itself in assuming the name 
of Christ to teach what was inconsistent with the character 
and tendency of His Gospel. It is evidently of such—rather 
devdodcddaxahoc than devdozpow7cae in the ordinary sense of 
the term—that the Apostle Paul speaks, in Acts xx. 29, 30, 
as sure to arise, after his departure, among the converts at 
Ephesus—“ grievous wolves,” as he calls them, “not sparing 
the flock ;”’ some of them also from their own number, ‘“‘speak- 
ing perverse things, and drawing away disciples after them.” 
In his epistles, also, it is false teaching, chiefly, with which 
he had to struggle, and in regard to which his warnings were 
more particularly uttered. And Peter, in his second Hpistle, 
at the commencement of the second chapter, draws thus the 
parallel between Old and New Testament times: “But there 
were false prophets also among the people (¢.e. ancient Israel,) 
even as there shall be false teachers among you;” the latter 
now, as the former then. And in the description that follows 
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of the kind of false teachers to be expected, he gives as their 
leading characteristics the introduction of heretical doctrines, 
tending to subvert the great truths of the Gospel, and the 
encouragement by pernicious example as well as by corrupt 
teaching, of licentious and ungodly behaviour. To do this 
was, no doubt, to act the part of false prophets, since it was 
to give an untrue representation of the mind of God, and to 
beget fallacious hopes of the issue of His dealings with men 
on earth; but, as it did not necessarily involve any formal 
pedons of the future, it was more fitly characterized as 
false teaching than false prophesying, while the place its apos- 
tles were to occupy in New Pestamonik times should virtually 
correspond to that of the false prophets in the Old. 

In general, therefore, we may say in respect to these two 
terms, that while the false prophets were also false teachers, 
and the two were sometimes viewed as nearly or altogether 
identical, the first term usually had more respect to the pre- 
tenders to prophetical insight outside the church, the other to 
the propagators of false and pernicious doctrinal views within. 
the church. The same persons might, and, doubtless, occa- 
sionally did sustain both of these characters at once; yet by 
no means always, and never necessarily so; since there might 
be the most heterodox doctrine and corrupt behaviour without 
any attempt at divination; and in certain cases the art of di- 
vination might be carried on as a trafic by itself. 

2. We proceed now to the two other, and more peculiar 
terms of this class, which must also, in great measure, be 
taken conjointly. In regard to devddypcotoe there can be little 
doubt; it can only indicate false pretenders to the name and 
character of Messiah. Precisely as false prophets are such 
as laid claim to gifts that did not belong to them, by false 
Christs must be meant those who assumed to be what Jesus 
of Nazareth alone is. In the strict sense, therefore, false 
Christs could only arise outside the Christian Church, and 
among those who had rejected the true. In so far as they 
did arise, there was in their appearance the fulfilment of an- 
other word of Jesus,—“ I am come in My Father’s name, and 
ye receive Me not; if another shall come in his own name, 
him ye will receive,” (John v. 43.) The most noted example 
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of the kind, as well as the earliest, was that furnished by 
Barchochbas—Son of a star, as he chose to call himself, with 
reference to the prophecy of Balaam, which he would have 
his followers to believe was going to find its fulfilment in his 
victorious struggles, and his establishment of a Jewish domi- 
nion. False expectations of a similar kind have often been 
raised among the Jewish people, and reports of persons an- 
swering to them circulated; but they have never reached such 
a height as they did in the pretensions and the exploits of 
Barchochbas. 

It would scarcely be right, however, to limit the declaration 
of our Lord respecting false Christs to such Jewish pretenders; 
the more especially as the place where He made it was in a 
discourse addressed to His own disciples; and for them the 
danger was comparatively little of being misled by such ma- 
nifestly wandering stars. There was a danger in that direc- 
tion, near the beginning of the New Testament Church, for 
persons, whose leanings might be on the side of Christianity, 
but who were very imperfectly enlightened in their views, and 
strong in their national predilections. Such persons might, 
amid the tumults and disorders, the false hopes and ferment- 
ing excitement, which preceded the downfall of the Jewish 
State, have for a time caught the infection of the evil that 
was at work, and even, in some instances, have precipitated 
themselves into the general delusions. But such cases would 
certainly be rare; and we cannot suppose that our Lord looked 
no farther than that; we are rather to conceive, in accordance 
with the whole structure of His discourse, that He wished 
them to regard what was then to take place but as the begin- 
ning of the end—a beginning that should be often in substance, 
though under different forms, repeating itself in the future. 
It matters little whether persons call themselves by the name 
of Christ, or avowedly set up a rival claim to men’s homage 
and regard, if they assume to do what, as Christ, He alone 
has the right or the power to perform; for in that case they 
become in reality, if not in name, false Christs. Should any 
one undertake to give a revelation of Divine things, higher 
than and contrary to Christ’s; to lay open another way to the 
24% 
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favour and blessing of Heaven, than that which has been con- 
secrated by His blood; or to conduct the world to its destined 
state of perfection and glory, otherwise than through the ac- 
knowledgment of His name and the obedience of His gospel; 
such a one would be as really acting the part of a false Christ, 
as if he openly challenged the Messiahship of Jesus, or expli- 
citly claimed the title to himself. There is, therefore, a foun- 
dation of truth in the statement of Hegesippus, in which, after 
mentioning the Menandrians, Marcionites, Carpocratians, and 
other Gnostic sects, he says, that “from these spring false 
Christs, false prophets, false apostles, the persons who, by 
their corrupt doctrines against God and against His church, 
broke up the unity of the church,” (Euseb. Hist. Eccl., iv. 22;) 
although they could hardly be said to bring division into a 
body, to which they did not themselves strictly belong. The 
tendency of the doctrines, however, propounded by those ad- 
vocates of heresy and corruption, undoubtedly was to supplant 
or supersede Christ, and the spiritual doctrines of the gospel. 
While paying a certain deference and respect to the name of 
Jesus, their teaching in reality breathed another spirit, and 
drew in another direction than that of Christ. And the same, 
of course, may be said of many authors and systems of later 
times,—of all, indeed, in every age, that have maintained, or 
rested in the sufficiency of nature to win for itself a position 
of safety before God, or to acquire a place of honour in His 
kingdom. These, in reality, disown the name of Jesus, and 
set themselves up in His room as the guides and saviours of 
the world. And we cannot fail to perceive an indication of 
the varied forms such characters were to assume, and the 
many different quarters whence they might be expected to ap- 
pear, in the warning of our Lord respecting them:—“ If they 
shall say unto you, Behold he is in the desert, go not forth; 
behold he is in the secret chambers, believe it not.” 

But in what relation, it is proper to ask, does devddypeatos 
stand to the dvriyosroç? Is this last but another name for 
the same idea of assumption, in some form or another, of 
Christ’s peculiar office and work? Or, does it denote contra- 
riety and opposition of a different kind? The word dvtty oo- 
toç was not used by our Lord Himself; nor does it occur in 
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any of the writings of the New Testament, except those of the 
apostle John. There are descriptions which virtually indicate 
what the word, as used by him, imports; but the word itself 
is found only in his writings; and there it occurs altogether 
four times—thrice in the singular, and once in the plural. Be- 
fore looking at these, let us first endeavour to determine the 
force of the preposition vr: in the word. There are some 
who hold that it necessarily denotes contrariety or opposition 
to, and others who with equal tenacity contend for the sense 
of substitution, in the room of: If the former were the proper 
view, the antichrist would necessarily be the enemy of Christ; 
but if the latter, it would be His false representative or sup- 
planter. The original meaning of the preposition is over 
against, and all its uses, whether alone or in composition, may 
be traced without difficulty to this primary idea, and express 
but different shades of the relation it involves. What is over 
against may be so in one of three different respects: in the 
way (1.) of direct antithesis and opposition; or (2.) of substitu- 
tion, as when one takes the place which belongs to another; 
or (3.) of correspondence, when one thing or person answers 
to another—an image or counterpart. This last aspect of the 
relation, involved in the vré, cannot, of course, come into 
consideration here. But it ig not unknown in New Testament 
Scripture, either as ‘regards the simple or the compound use 
of the preposition. Thus, at John i. 16, “Of His fulness we 
all have received, and grace for grace”’—ydoe dyti ydoetog— 
i. e., grace corresponding to grace—grace in the believer be- 
coming the counterpart of Christ’s—line for line, feature for 
feature. Soalso in composition, when occurring in such words 
as dytamddoarc, a giving back in return, a recompense; or dv- 
retvz0¢, the correspondence to the toc. 

This, however, is the less common form of the relation de- 
noted by the dyré; and of the other two, we find instances of 
both in Scripture. In such words as dytchoyia, dvtiectc, 
dytexetysvos, the relation of formal opposition is denoted; as 
it is also in dytevopta, contrariety to law, dyttorxoc, an adver- 
sary in a suit, dvriyetp, what is over against the hand, the 
thumb. But there is another class of words, in which the idea 
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of substitution, or contradistinction, in the form of taking the 
place of another, whether by deputy or as a rival, is also in- 
dicated; for example, dvUzaroc, the substitute of the consul, 
pro-consul; dyrefacrkebs, pro-rex, or viceroy; dvt¢dutpov, sub- 
stitute or equivalent for a forfeit, ransom. It is plain, there- 
fore, that the single term dyréypcotoc cannot of itself deter- 
mine the precise meaning. So far as the current use of the 
preposition is concerned, it may point either to contrariety or 
to substitution; the antichrist may be, indifferently, what sets 
itself in opposition to Christ, or what thrusts itself into His 
room—a Wevddyocotos—and it is only by the connexion in 
which the word is used, and the comparison of the parallel 
passages, that we can doreak which ann be the predominant 
or exclusive idea. 

In the first passage where the word occurs, 1 John ii. 18, 
the literal rendering of which is, “ Little children, it is the last 
hour (or season;) and as ye heard, that the antichrist cometh, 
even now many have become antichrists ee Tohhot 
yeyovaow;) whence we know itis the last hour.” Here, there 
is no precise definition of what forms of evil are included in 
the antichrist; there is merely the assumption of a fact, that 
the idea expressed by the term had already passed into a 
reality, and that in a variety of persons. This, however, is 
itself of considerable moment, especially as it conveys the in- 
formation, that while the name is uséd in the singular, as of 
an individual, it was not intended to denote the same kind of 
strict and exclusive personality as the Christ. Even in the 
apostolic age, John finds the name of antichrist applicable to 
many individuals. And this, also, may so far help us to a 
knowledge of the idea, since, while there were numbers in that 
age who sought within the Church to corrupt the doctrine of 
Christ, and without it to disown and resist His authority, we 
have yet no reason to suppose, that there were more than a 
very few, who distinctly claimed the title of Christ, and pre- 
sumed to place themselvesin Messiah’s room. The next pas- 
sage occurs very shortly after the one just noticed, and may 
be regarded as supplementary to it; it is in the 22d verse. 
The apostle had stated, that no lie is of the truth; and he 
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then continues, “Who is the liar (6 devote, the liar by pre- 
eminence,) but he who denieth that Jesus is the Christ? This 
is the antichrist, who denieth (or, denying) the Father and 
the Son.” Here it is the denial of the truth concerning Christ, 
not the formal supplanting of Christ by an impious usurpation 
of His office, to which the name of antichrist is applied. Yet 
it could not be intended to denote every sort of denial of the 
truth; for this would have been to identify antichristianism 
with Jewish infidelity or with heathenism, which certainly was 
not the object of the apostle. The denial of the truth by the 
antichrist was denial after a peculiar manner, not as from a 
directly hostile and antagonistic position, but under the cover 
of a Christian name, and with more or less of a friendly as- 
pect. While it was denied that Jesus was the Christ, in the 
proper sense of the term, Jesus was by no means reckoned an 
impostor; His name was still assumed, and his place held to 
be one of distinguished honour. ‘That this was the case is evi- 
dent, not only from the distinctive name applied to the form 
of evil in question, but also from what is said in ver. 18, 19, 
of the origination of the antichrists. “Many,” says the apos- 
tle, “have become antichrists;” they were not so originally, 
but by a downward progress had ended in becoming such. 
And again, “They went out from us, but were not of us;” 
that is, they had belonged to the Christian community, but 
showed, by the course of defection they now pursued, that 
they had not formed a part of its living membership, nor had 
really imbibed the spirit of the Gospel. When, therefore, 
the apostle says, in the verse already quoted, that those whom 
he designated antichrists denied Jesus to be the Christ; and 
when, in another verse, he says, “Every spirit that confesseth 
not Jesus Christ as having come (éA7Av@dra) in the flesh, is 
not of God; and this is that spirit of antichrist whereof ye 
have heard, that it cometh, and is even now in the world” 
(ch. iv. 3;) and, still again, when he says, “For many de- 
ceivers have entered into the world, who confess not Jesus 
Christ having come in flesh (goydmevov ev capxt;) this is the 
deceiver and the antichrist” (2 John v. 7.) In all these pas- 
sages, it can only be of a virtual denial of the truth, that the 
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apostle speaks. He plainly means such a depravation of the 
true doctrine, or abstraction of its essential elements, as turned 
it into a lie. And when, further, he represents the falsehood 
as circling around the person of Jesus, and disowning Him as 
having come in the flesh, we can scarcely entertain a doubt, 
that he refers to certain forms of the great Gnostic heresy— 
to such, as held, indeed, by the name of Jesus, but conceived 
of Him as only some kind of shadowy emanation of the Divine 
virtue, not a personal incarnation of the Eternal Word. - Only 
by taking up a position, and announcing a doctrine of this 
sort, could the persons referred to have proved peculiarly 
dangerous to the Church—so dangerous, as to deserve being 
called, collectively and emphatically, the Deceiver, the em- 
bodiment, in a manner, of the old serpent. In an avowed re- 
sistance to the claims of Jesus, or a total apostacy from the 
faith of His Gospel, there should necessarily have been little 
room for the arts of deception, and no very pressing danger 
to the true members of the Church. 

We arrive, then, at the conclusion, that in St. John’s use 
of the term antichrist, there is an unmistakable reference to 
the early heretics, as forming at least one exemplification of 
its idea. Such, also, was the impression derived from the 
apostle’s statements by many of the Fathers; they understood 
him to speak of the heretics of the time, under the antichrists 
who had already appeared. For example, Cyprian, when 
writing of heretics, Ep. lxxiii. 18, and referring to 1 John 
iv. 3, asks, “ How can they do spiritual and divine things who 
are enemies to God, and whose breast the spirit of antichrist 
has possessed?” On the same passage Cicumenius says, 
“Tie declares antichrist to be already in the world, not cor- 
poreally, but by means of those who prepare the way for his 
coming; of which sort are false apostles, false prophets, and 
heretics.” So, too, Damascenus, L. iv. orth. fid. 27, “Every 
one who does not confess the Son of God, and that God has 
come in the flesh, and is perfect God, and was made perfect 
man, still remaining God, is antichrist.” And Augustine, in 
the third Tractatus on 1 John, speaking to the question, 
Whom did the apostle call antichrist? extends the term, in- 
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deed, so as to make it comprehend every one who is contrary 
to Christ, and is not a true member of His body, but places 
in the first rank, as being the characters most directly meant, 
“all heretics and schismatics.” It is manifest, indeed, that 
the existing antichrists of John, the abettors and exponents 
of the lie, or deniers, under a Christian name, of what was 
emphatically the truth, belonged to the very same class with 
the grievous wolves and false brethren of St. Paul, of whom 
he so solemnly forewarned the Ephesian elders, and of whom 
he also wrote in his epistles to Timothy (1 Tim. iv. 1; 2 Tim. 
“ili. 1,) as persons who should depart from the faith, teach 
many heretical doctrines, and bring in perilous times upon 
the Church. St. John, writing at a later period, and referring 
to what then existed, calls attention to the development of 
that spirit, of which\Paul perceived the germ, and described 
beforehand the future growth. The one announced the evil 
as coming, the other declared it had already come; and with 
reference, no doubt, to the prophetic utterances of Paul, re- 
minded believers of their having previously heard that it was 
to come. So that the antichrists of John are found to coin- 
cide with one aspect of our Lord’s false Christs; they were 
those who, without renouncing the name of Christians, or 
without any open disparagement of Jesus, forsook the simpli- 
city of the faith in Him, and turned His truth into a lie. 
They might, so far also be said to supplant Him, as to follow 
them was to desert Christ; yet, from the circumstances of the 
case, there could be no direct antagonism to Jesus, or distinct 
unfurling of the banner of revolt. 

We cannot, therefore, concur in the statement of Dean 
Trench (New Testament Synonyms, p. 120,) that “resistance ` 
to, and defiance of, Christ, is the essential mark of anti- 
christ.” Defiance of Christ betokens avowed and uncom- 
promising opposition, which was the part, not of deceivers, 
who had corrupted the truth by some specious lie of their 
own, but of undisguised enemies. We concur, however, in 
the other part of his statement, that, according to St. John’s 
representation of the antichrist, there was not the false as- 
sumption of Christ’s character and offices—no further, at 
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` least, than in the modified sense already explained, of com- 
mitting one’s self to a kind of teaching, which was virtually 
subversive of the truth and authority of Christ. 

It is still, however, a question, whether we are to regard 
the Scriptural idea of the antichrist as exhausted in those 
heretical corrupters of the Gospel in the apostolic age, and 
their successors in apostolic times; or should rather view 
them as the types and forerunners of some huge system of 
God-opposing error, or of some grand personification of im- 
piety and wickedness, to be exhibited before the appearing of 
Christ? It was thought, from comparatively early times, 
that the mention so emphatically of the antichrist bespoke 
something of a more concentrated and personally antagonistic 
oharacter than the many antichrists which were spoken of as 
being already in the world. These, it was conceived, were but 

preliminary exemplifications of some far greater embodiment 
of the antichristian spirit, some monarch, probably (like An- 
tiochus of old) of heaven-daring impiety, and unscrupulous 
disregard of every thing sacred and divine, who, after pur- 
suing a course of appalling wickedness and violence, should 
be destroyed by the personal manifestation of Christ in glory. 
This view, however, was founded, not simply, nor even chiefly, 
upon the passages above referred to in the Epistles of John, 
but on the representation of St. Paul, in 2 Thess. ii. 3-10, 
(taken in connexion with certain portions of the Apocalypse. 
Amid many crude speculations and conflicting views on this 
passage, none of the Fathers appear to have doubted, as 
Augustine expressly states, (De Civ. Dei, xx. 19,) that it re- 
ferred to antichrist, under the names, “Man of Sin,” and 
“Son of Perdition.” And, beyond all question, the evil 
portrayed here is essentially of the same character as that 
spoken of in the passages already considered, only with the 
characteristic traits more darkly drawn, and ive whole mystery 
of iniquity more fully exhibited. As in the other passages, 
the antichristian spirit was identified with a departing from 
the faith, and a corrupting of the truth of the Gospel; so 
here the corte evil is designated emphatically the apostacy— 
ý xoataata—by which we can think only of a notable falling 
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away from the faith and purity of the Gospel; so that the 
evil was to have both its root and its development in connex- 
ion with the Church’s degeneracy. Nor was the commence- 
ment of the evil in this case, any more than the other, to be 
far distant. Even at the comparatively early period when 
the apostle wrote, it had begun to work; and in his ordinary 
ministrations he had, as he reminds his disciples, (v. 5, 7,) 
forewarned them concerning it; plainly implying, that it was 
to have its rise in a spiritual and growing defection within the 
Christian Church. Then, as the term antichrist evidently 
denoted, some kind of antithesis in doctrine and practice 
to Christ—a certain use of Christ’s name, with a spirit and 
design utterly opposed to Christ’s cause—so, in the passage 
under consideration, the power personified and described is 
designated the opposer, ó dyttxetyevoc—one who sets himself 
against God, and arrogates the highest prerogatives and ho- 
nours. Yet, with such impious self-deification in fact, there 
was to be nothing like an open defiance and contempt of all 
religious propriety in form; for this same power is repre- 
sented as developing itself by a “mystery of iniquity;”’ t. e, 
by such a complex and subtle operation of the worst princi- 
ples and designs, as might be carried on under the fairest and 
most hypocritical pretences; and by “signs and lying won- 
ders, and all deceivableness of unrighteousness,” beguiling 
those who should fall under its influence, to become the vic- 
tims of “a strong delusion,” and to “‘believe a lie,” —viz., to 
believe that which should, to their view, have the semblance 
of the truth, but in reality should be at complete variance 
with it. Not only so, but the Temple of God is represented 
as the chosen theatre of this impious, artful and wicked 
ascendency, (ver. 4;) and in respect to Christian times, the 
Apostle Paul knows of no temple but the Church itself. Nor 
can any other be understood here. It is the only kind of 
temple-usurpation which can now be conceived of as affecting 
the expectations and interests of the Church generally; and 
that alone, also, which might justly be represented as a grand 
consummation of the workings of iniquity within the Chris- 
tian community. So that, as a whole, the description of the 
25 
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apostle presents to our view some sort of mysterious and 
astounding combination of good and evil, formally differing 
from either heathenism or infidelity—a gathering up and as- 
sorting together of certain elements in Christianity, for the 
purpose of accomplishing, by the most subtle devices and 
cunning stratagems, the overthrow and subversion of Chris- 
tian truth and life. It is, therefore, but the full growth and 
final development of St. John’s idea of the antichrist. 

Of the descriptions generally of the coming evil in New 
Testament Scripture, and especially of this fuller description 
in the Epistle to the Thessalonians, nothing (it appears to me) 
can be more certain on exegetical grounds, than that they 
cannot be made to harmonize with the Romish opinion—which 
Hengstenberg and a few others in the Protestant Church have 
been attempting to revive—the opinion that would find the 
evil spoken of realized in the power and influence exerted in 
early times by Rome, in its heathen state, against the cause 
and Church of Christ. In such an application of what is 
written, we have only some general coincidences, while we 
miss all the more distinctive features of the delineation. If 
it might be said of the heathen power in those times, that it 
did attempt to press into the temple or Church of God, and 
usurp religious homage there, the attempt, as is well known, 
was successfully repelled; and it never properly assumed the 
appearance of an actual sitting, or enthroning one’s self there 
(as the words import,) for the purpose of displacing the true 
God and Saviour from their rightful supremacy. Nor, in the 
operations of that power, do we perceive any thing that could 
fitly be designated “a mystery of iniquity’’—the iniquity 
practised being that rather of palpable opposition and over- 
bearing violence—in its aim transparent to every one, who 
knew the Gospel of the grace of God, and involving, if yielded 
to, the conscious renunciation of Christ. As to the signs and 
lying wonders, and deceivableness of unrighteousness, and 
strong delusions, which the apostle mentions among the means 
and characteristic indications of the dreaded power, there is 
scarcely even the shadow of them to be found in the contro- 
versy which ancient heathenism waged with Christianity. On 
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every account, therefore, this view is to be rejected as want- 
ing in the more essential points of correspondence between 
the apostolic description and the supposed realization in Pro- 
vidence. 

Another view, however, has of late been rising into notice, 
which, if well founded, would equally save the Romish apos- 
tacy from any proper share in the predicted evil; and which, 
we cannot but fear, if not originated, has at least been some- 
what encouraged and fostered by that softened apologetic hue, 
which the medizeval and antiquarian tendencies of the present 
age have served to throw around Romanism. The view we 
refer to would make the full and proper development of the 
antichrist an essentially different thing from any such depra- 
vation of the truth, as is to be found in the Papacy—a greatly 
more blasphemous usurpation, and one that can only be reached 
by a Pantheistic deification of human nature. So Olshausen, 
who, on the passage in Thessalonians, thus writes, ‘‘The self- 
deification of the Roman emperors appears as modesty by 
the side of that of antichrist; for the Cæsars did not ele- 
vate themselves above the other gods, they only wanted to 
have a place beside them, as representatives of the genius of 
the Roman people. Antichrist, on the contrary, wants to be 
the only true God, who suffers none beside him; what Christ 
demands for Himself in truth, he, in the excess of his pre- 
sumption, claims for himself in falsehood.” Then, as to the 
way in which he should do this, it is said, “Antichrist will 
not, as Chrysostom correctly remarks, promote idolatry, but 
seduce men from the true God, as also from idols, and set him- 
self up as the only object of adoration. This remarkable idea, 
that sin in antichrist issues in a downright self-deification, dis- 
closes to us the inmost nature of evil, which consists in sel- 
fishness. In antichrist all love, all capability of sacrifice and 
self-denial, shows itself entirely submerged in the making of 
the I all and all, which then also insists on being acknow- 
ledged by all men, as the centre of all power, wisdom, and 
glory.” The proper antichrist, therefore, according to Ol- 
shausen, must be a person, and one who shall be himself the 
mystery of iniquity, as Christ is the mystery of godliness—a 
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kind of embodiment or incarnation of Satan. He can regard 
all the past manifestations and workings of evil, only as serving 
to indicate what it may possibly be, but by no means as rea- 
lizing the idea; and he conceives, it may one day start forth 
in the person of one, who shall combine in his character the 
elements of infidelity and superstition, which are so visibly 
striving for the mastery over mankind. Some individual may 
be cast up by the fermentation that is going forward, who 
shall concentrate around himself all the Satanic tendencies in 
their greatest power and energy, and come forth at last in 
impious rivalry of Christ, as the incarnate son of the devil. 
Dean Trench seems substantially to adopt this view, though 
he expresses himself more briefly, and also less explicitly, upon 
the subject. With him, the antichrist is ‘‘one who shall not 
pay so much homage to God’s word as to assert the fulfilment 
in himself, for he shall deny that word altogether; hating even 
erroneous worship, because it is worship at all; hating much 
more the Church’s worship in spirit and in truth; who, on the 
destruction of every religion, every acknowledgment that man 
is submitted to higher powers than his own, shall seek to 
establish his throne; and for God’s great truth, ‘God is man,’ 
to substitute his own lie, ‘man is God.’”’ (Synonyms, p. 120. ) 

It may be admitted, with reference to this view, that there 
are tendencies in operation at the present time, fitted, in some 
degree to suggest the thought of such a possible incarnation 
of the ungodly and atheistic principle; but nothing has yet 
occurred, which can justly be said to have brought it within 
the bounds of the probable. At all events it is an aspect of 
the matter derived greatly more from the apprehended results 
of those tendencies themselves, than from a simple and un- 
biassed interpretation of the passages of Scripture, in which 
the antichrist is described or named. Such an antichrist as 
those authors delineate, the impersonation of unblushing wicked- 
ness and atheism, has everything against it, which has been 
already urged against the view, that would identify the de- 
scription with the enmity and persecutions of heathen Rome. 
Instead of seating itself in the temple of the Christian Church 
as its own, and arrogating there the supreme place, an anti- 
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christian power of that sort could only rise on the ruins of the 
temple. And whatever audacity or foolhardiness there might 
be in the assumptions and proceedings of such a power, one 
cannot, by any stretch of imagination, conceive how, with such 
flagrant impiety in its front, it could present to God’s people 
the appearance of a mystery of iniquity, and be accompanied 
with signs and wonders and deceitful workings, destined to 
prevail over all who had not received the truth in the love of 
it. Conscience and the Bible must cease to be what they now 
are, cease at least to possess the mutual force and respond- 
ency they have been wont to exercise, ere so godless a power 
could rise to the ascendant in Christendom. It may even be 
said, the religious susceptibilities of men, in the false direc- 
tion as well as the true, would need to have sustained a para- 
lysis alike unprecedented and incredible. And, besides, the 
historical connexion would be broken which the passages, bear- 
ing on the antichristian apostacy, plainly establish between 
the present and the future. In what already existed the 
apostles descried the germ, the incipient workings of what 
was hereafter more fully to develop itself; while the anti- 
christ now suggested to our apprehension, if it should ever at- 
tain to a substantive existence, would stand in no proper aff- 
nity to the false doctrine and corruptions of the apostolic age. 
It would be a strictly novel phenomenon. 

It were out of place, however, to prosecute the subject fur- 
ther here, where exegetical investigations are what chiefly de- 
mand attention. For those who wish to see the subject viewed 
more in its doctrinal and historical aspects, I must refer them 
to Prophecy, Viewed in Respect to its Distinctive. Features, 
etc., p. 859, sq., from which some of the last preceding pages 
have been mainly taken. It will be enough here to state my 
conviction which may be readily inferred from the preceding 
remarks, that the conditions of the Scriptural problem respect- 
ing the antichrist, have met their fullest, and incomparably 
most systematic and general fulfilment in the corruptions of 
Popery. And, in as far as any other forms of evil, either 
now existing, or yet to arise, may be comprehended under the 
same designation, it can only be because they shall contain a 
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substantially similar disfiguration of the truth, and undue ex- 
altation of the creature into the place and prerogatives of 
Godhead. 


SECTION FIFTH. 


ON Pantitw AND ITS COGNATES, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE MODE OF ADMINISTERING BAPTISM. 


Tr is a somewhat striking circumstance, that when our Lord’s 
forerunner came forth to prepare the way for His Master, he 
is represented as not only preaching the doctrine, but also as 
administering the baptism of repentance; while still a pro- 
found silence is observed as to the manner in which he admi- 
nistered the ordinance to his disciples. St. Luke in his first 
notice of the subject, couples the two together—the doctrine 
and the ordinance—and says, ‘‘John came into all the coun- 
try about Jordan, preaching the baptism of repentance.” And 
St. Matthew, after briefly mentioning his call to repent, and 
referring to the prophecy in Isa. xl. 8, with like simplicity 
relates, that “all Jerusalem went out to him, and all Judea, 
and all the region round about Jordan, and were baptized of 
him in Jordan, confessing their sins.” Whence may we sup- 
pose such reserve upon the matter to have arisen? Was it 
from the practice of religious baptism being already in fami- 
liar use among the Jews, so that no specific information was 
needed respecting the mode of its administration? Or did 
the word itself, Saxcéfw, so distinctly indicate the kind of ac- 
tion employed, that all acquainted with the meaning of the 
word would understand what was done? Or, finally, did it 
arise from no dependence being placed on the precise mode, 
and from the virtue of the ordinance being necessarily tied to 
no particular form? Any of these suppositions might possi- 
bly account for the peculiarity; but as they cannot be all ad- 


mitted, it is of some importance, that we know which has the 
preferable claim on our belief. 
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I. To look first to the term employed—fazri¢w has the 
form of a frequentative verb from Sézrw, which is rarely used 
in the New Testament, and never in this connexion. Bdztw 
means simply to dip; the Latin synonyms are mergo, tingo; 
and Pdzroc has the sense of tinctus. The word was used of 
dipping in any way, and very commonly of the operation of 
dyeing cloth by dipping; whence it has the figurative import 
of dyeing, with a collateral reference to the manner in which 
the process was accomplished. Taking fazrifw for a fre- 
quentative of fdzra, the earlier glossaries ascribed to it the 
meaning of mergito, as is stated by Vossius in his Etymolo- 
gicon: Cum autem fdzrw sit mergo, Baxti€w commode verta- 
mus mergito; and he adds, respecting the Christian ordinance, 
preesertim, si sermo de Christianorum baptismo, qui trina fit 
immersione. If this view were correct, it would be necessary, 
to a right administration of baptism, that the subject’ of it 
should not only be immersed in water, but should be immersed 
several times; so that not immersion only, but repeated im- 
mersion, would be the constitutional form. In mentioning 
definitely three times, as Vossius does, reference is made to a 
custom that came early into use, and in certain portions of 
Christendom is not altogether discontinued, according to which 
a threefold action was employed in order more distinctly to 
express belief ina triune God. Thus Tertullian writes, Adv. 
Praxeam, c. 26: Novissime mandavit (viz. Christus) ut tingue- 
rent in Patrem, et Filium, et Spiritum Sanctum, non in unum. 
Nam nec semel, sed ter, ad singula nomina in personas singu- 
las tinguimur. . Chrysostom, in like manner, affirms, that the 
Lord delivered one baptism to His disciples in three immer- 
sions of the body, when He gave the command to baptize in 
the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (Hom. de fide, 
17.) Jerome and others mention the head as the part on 
which the threefold immersion was performed. ‘Thus Jerome, 
adv. Luciferanos: Nam et multa alia, que per traditionem in 
ecclesiis observantur, auctoritatem sibi scripte legis usurpa- 
verunt, velut in lavacro ter caput mergitare, deinde aggressos, 
lactis et mellis praegustari concordiam ad infantiz significa- 
tionem, etc. We have no definite information as to the time 
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and manner in which this threefold immersing of the head in 
baptism began to be practised. Jerome admits, that there is 
no authority for it in Scripture, and that it was observed in 
his day, and was to be vindicated merely as an ancient and 
becoming usage. It very probably took its rise about the 
period when the doctrine of the Trinity came to be impugned 
by the theories of ancient heretics, toward the middle or latter 
part of the second century, with the view of obtaining from 
each subject of baptism a distinct and formal acknowledgment 
of the doctrine. But the head being so specially mentioned 
as the part immersed, seems to imply that the entire person 
did not participate in the action. 

This, however, only by the way. The point we have at 
present more immediately to consider, is the precise import 
of Paxcifw, and whether, as commonly used, it was taken for 
the frequentative of Gdztw. We have said, that if it really 
were a frequentative, it must indicate, not immersion simply, 
but repeated immersion, as the proper form of administering 
baptism. This, however, is not borne out by the usage. The 
word is applied to denote the enveloping of objects in water, 
in a considerable variety of ways, and without any distinct or 
special reference to the act of dipping or plunging. Thus it 
is used by Polybius of ships, i. 51, 6, xa? molid tay oxagav 
éfdxteoov; and in like manner by Josephus, zvfeoryrnc, batec 
ystpava Osdoxade mod tHE Oveddys sBdatecev xov tò oxdwos 
(Bel. J. iii. 8, 5:) in both cases, the general meaning, sink, is 
evidently the sense to be adopted; in the first, “many of the 
skiffs sunk ;” in the second, “of his own accord the pilot sunk 
the skif.” Speaking of Jonah’s vessel, Josephus uses the ex- 
pression, ‘the vessel being all but ready to be overwhelmed,” 
or sunk (sov odxw pedhovtog PantiCsobae, Ant. ix. 10, 2;) 
and again, in his own life, § 2, of the ship that he sailed in to 
Rome being swamped in the Adriatic (SarriCovto¢ jay tod 
zAotov,) so that they had to swim through the whole night. 
The same word is used by Diod. Sic. i. 36, of animals drowned 
by the overflowing of the Nile, rò tod zotapod mepedngbévra. 
dcagOsipetas BaxtiCopusva, and by Polybius, both of horses sink- 
ing in a marsh, v, 47, 2, and of infantry being plunged, or 
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covered up to the waist, wç tõ» pastrõv PaxteCbpevoe; so that, 
whether the objects were covered by the water flowing over 
them, or by themselves sinking down in it, the word Barrilw 
was equally applied. In consideration of such passages, and 
others of a like kind, Dr. Gale, in his Reflections on Wall’s 
History of Infant Baptism, feels constrained to say, that “the 
word, perhaps, does not so necessarily express the action of 
putting under water, as in general a thing being in that con- 
dition, no matter how it comes to be so, whether it is put into 
the water, or the water comes over it; though, indeed, to put 
it into the water is the most natural way, and the most com- 
mon, and is therefore usually and pretty constantly, but it 
may not be necessarily implied.’”’! In plain terms, Sazrifw 
does not always mean dip, but sometimes bears the more ge- 
neral import of being under water. And even this requires 
to be qualified; for\when dipping appears to be meant, not 
the whole, but only a part of the object seems sometimes to 
have gone under water. Pressed by such uses and applica- 
tions of the term, Dr. Gale says, “We readily grant that 
there may be such circumstances in some cases, which neces- 
sarily and manifestly show, that the thing spoken of is not 
said to be dipt all over; but it does not therefore follow, that 
the word in that place does not signify to dip. Mr. Wall will 
allow his pen is dipt in the ink, though it is not daubed all 
over, or totally immersed.’’? This, as justly remarked by 
Wall, is, indeed, to contend for the word, but at the same time, 
“to grant away the thing;” since, “if that which he allows 
be dipping, the controversy is at an end.” It resolves itself 
into a petty question, not worth contending about, how much 
or how little water should be used in baptism—whether this or 
that part of the body should be in the element. Liddell and 
Scott, in their Lexicon, beyond all reasonable doubt, give the 
fair import of the word, as used by profane writers and Jose- 
phus, when they represent it as signifying to dip under water, 
to sink, to bathe or soak. It denotes somehow, and to some 
extent, a going into, or being placed under water; but is by 


1 Wall’s History of Infant Baptism, iii., p. 122. 
2), p. 145. 
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no means definite as to the precise mode of this being done, 
or the length to which it might be carried. 

When, however, we turn to the use of the word in the Apo- 
crypha and the New Testament, we find a still greater latitude 
in the sense put upon it. Inthe apocryphal book Judith, ch. 
xii. 7, it is said of the heroine of the story, that “she went out 
every night to the valley of Bethulia, and baptized herself in 
the camp at the fountain of water” —zat éfSarrifeto èv t) 
mapepBok; ène tac nyre toù bdarog: which can scarcely be 
understood of any thing but some sort of ablution or washing, 
since the action is reported to have been done in camp, and 
not in, but at the fountain of water. Immersion seems to be 
excluded, both by the publicity of the scene, and by the re- 
lation indicated to the fountain. Another, and, if possible, 
still more unequivocal example, occurs in the Wisdom of 
Sirach, xxxiv. 25, “ When one is baptized from a dead body— 
BanxteCopéevog dxd vexpov—and touches it again, of what avail 
is his washing” (r@ Aovtp@?) The passage evidently refers 
to what the law prescribed in the way of purification for those 
who had come into contact witha corpse. And this we learn 
from Numb. xix. 18, 19, included a threefold action—sprink- 
ling the person with water, mixed with the ashes of a red 
heifer, bathing it, and washing the clothes. Plainly, there- 
fore, the-Pant:Lopévoç of the son of Sirach is a general term 
expressive of the whole of these; it includes all that the law 
required as to the application of water for the purposes of 
purification in the case supposed. Nothing but a controversial 
aim could lead any one to think of ascribing another meaning 
to the word in this passage. Dr. Gale informs us, that “he 
remembered the time, when he thought it a very formidable 
instance ;” but bracing himself for the occasion, he again re- 
covered his composure, and corrected, as he says, his mistake; 
nay, he even came to “think it exceeding clear to any who 
are willing to see it, that a further washing is necessary be- 
sides the sprinklings spoken of, and that this washing was 
the finishing of the ceremony. The defiled person was to be 
sprinkled with the holy water on the third and on the seventh 
day, only as a preparatory to the great purification, which was 
to be by washing the body and clothes on the seventh day, 
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with which the uncleanliness ended.’’! Such is the shift to 
which a controversialist can resort, in order to recover his 
equanimity from a formidable instance! So far from any sort 
of bathing at the close being the chief thing in the ordinance, 
and that from which the whole might be designated, the bathing 
was evidently one of the least; for it is not so much as 
mentioned in the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the service 
is referred to (ch. ix. 13.) The whole stress there is laid on 
the sprinkling the unclean with water, mixed with the ashes 
of the red heifer; nor can any one take up a different impres- 
sion, who reads the passage in Numbers with an unbiassed 
spirit. For there, when the state of abiding uncleanness is 
denoted, nothing is said of the absence of bathing, but ac- 
count alone is made of the water of separation not being 
sprinkled on him, which is thrice emphatically repeated, ver. 
9, 13, 20. He that'was to be cut off from his people, on ac- 
count of this species of uncleanness, was to suffer excision 
simply “because the water of separation was not sprinkled 
upon him.” So that the PaxreCopevoe of the son of Sirach, 
if it should be connected with one part of the transaction 
rather than another, ought plainly to be viewed as having 
respect chiefly to the sprinkling of the unclean with the water, 
which had the ashes of the heifer mingled with it; but the 
fairer interpretation is to view it as inclusive of all the ablu- 
tions practised on the occasion.” 


1 Wall iii., 154. 

2 An explanation has been given of the passage in Numbers, which goes to 
an extreme on the opposite side, and would deny that the person who under- 
went the process of purification from the touch of a dead body, required to be 
bathed at all. Thus Dr. Armstrong, in a late work on the Doctrine of Bap- 
tisms, holds respecting Numb. xix. 19, ‘And the clean person shall sprinkle 
upon the unclean on the third day, and on the seventh day; and on the se- 
venth day he shall purify himself, and wash his clothes, and bathe himself in 
water, and shall be clean at even,” that this is meant of the person sprink- 
ling, not of the person sprinkled upon. And he thinks this is made quite 
certain by ver. 21, which ordains it as a perpetual statute, that he who sprinkles 
the unclean shall wash his clothes, and be unclean till the evening (p. 72.) 
But such an explanation will not stand. For the latter person was not re- 
quired to bathe his body at all; he had simply to wash his clothes. And if 
he had been meant in ver. 19, there could have been no propriety in laying 
stress on the seventh day, any more than the third, This points manifestly to 
the person defiled by the touch of the dead, 
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In New Testament Scripture we find the same general use 
of the word, embracing, in like manner, various ceremonial 
ablutions. Thus in Heb. ix, 10, the ancient ritual is described 
as ‘‘standing in meats and drinks and divers washings— 
dragoootg Paxceopotc—and carnal ordinances.” The diverse 
evidently points to several uses of water, such as we know to 
have actually existed under the law, sprinklings, washings, 
bathings. If it had been but one mode or action that was re- 
ferred to, the diverse would have been entirely out of place. 
In Mark vii. 3, 4, 8, it is said, “The Pharisees, and all the 
Jews, except they wash their hands oft (èv un muypy vipwv- 
ta Tas yetpac,) eat not, holding the tradition of the elders; 
and when they come from the market, except they are bap- 
tized (gay uy Bartiowyraz,) they eat not.” - This latter ex- 
pression is undoubtedly of stronger import than the former 
one, and marks a difference between what was done when 
they came from the market, and what was done on other 
and commoner occasions. Dr. Campbell, who, on this sub- 
ject, lends his support to the views of the Baptists, concurs 
with them in making the distinction to be—in the one case 
a simple washing of the hands, or pouring water on them, 
and an immersion of them in the other. Dr. Campbell even 
throws this view into his translation; he renders the one 
clause, “until they wash their hands, by pouring a little water 
on them;” and the other, ‘‘until they dip them.” This mode 
of explanation, however, is grammatically untenable; it would 
have required the repetition of the tda¢ yetoac, in the second 
clause, after the Saztiowyraz, if the verb had referred to the 
dipping of them alone. But on another ground this suppo- 
sition must be abandoned; for Sazcitw is never applied to a 
part of the body, nor is even Aovw; these always have respect 
to the body or person as a whole; while vézrw is invariably 
the word used when some particular member or select portion 
is meant.’ Having respect to this usage, and marking also 


1 Titmann’s Synonyms: “aovo vzro; they differ as our bathe and wash. 
Therefore viztzecdae is used of any particular part of the body, not only of 
the hands or feet; but rcvoacéa: of the whole body. Acts ix.37; Hom. Il. 
a, v. 582.” See also Trench’s Synonyms under the words. 
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that the verb is here in the middle voice, having a reflective 
sense, we must render the clause, which speaks of what the 
Pharisees did on coming from market, “except they baptize 
(or wash) themselves, they eat not;”- i.e. they first perform a 
general ablution; for, having mingled with the crowd in the 
market-place, and possibly come into contact with some un- 
clean person, not the hands alone, as in ordinary circumstances, 
but the whole body, was supposed to need a purification. Yet 
not such a one as involved a total immersion; for the law 
only required this in extreme cases of actual and ascertained 
pollution; in cases of a less-marked or palpable description, 
it was done by sprinkling or washing. And we are the rather 
led to think of this mode of purification here, as the Eyange- 
list, in v. 4, speak of the Pharisees having “many other 
things whigh they received to hold, baptism of pots and cups, 
and brazen things, and couches;” Oera meaning, not im- 
mersions, in the ordinary sense, but washings and sprinklings, 
which are the forms of purification proper to such things as 
brazen utensils, pots, and couches. 

A still further, and very decisive use of the verb is given in 
Luke xi. 38, where we read of the Pharisee marvelling, that 
our Lord où èfantrialy zo tov dptatov, had not washed be- 
fore dinner. Even Dr. Campbell finds himself obliged to ren- 
der here, “had used no washing;” judging from his views on 
other passages it should rather have been, “had not immersed, 
or bathed himself.” If the Pharisees had been wont to prac- 
tise immersion before dinner, we might then have supposed, 
that it was the disuse of such a practice, on the part of our 
Lord, which gave occasion to the wonder. But there is con- 
clusive evidence to the contrary of this. The passage already 
cited from the Gospel of Mark alone proves it; for the wash- 
ing of the hands merely is there mentioned as the ordinary 
kind of ablution practised by the Pharisees before dinner. 
And Josephus notices it among the peculiarities of the Es- 
senes, that they bathed themselves before dinner in cold water 
plainly implying, that in this they differed from others. There 
is no evidence to show, and it is against probability to believe, 
that private baths were common in Judea; and, indeed, tho 
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scarcity of water for a great part of the year rendered it next 
to impossible to have them in common use. 

Nor was Judea singular in this respect in more ancient times, 
and in states of society similar to what existed there in the 
apostolic age. In countries also, where water was greatly 
more abundant than in Judea, bathing by immersion was com- 
paratively little practised till effeminate and luxurious habits 
had become general, and even then it was not always so fre- 
quent as is commonly represented. It is doubtfulif the Greeks 
in earlier times practised it. Ulysses, indeed, is represented 
by Homer as going into the bath in the palace of Circe, but 
the bath (dcapiv0oc) was only a vessel for sitting in; and the 
water, after being heated, was poured over the head and shoul- 
ders. In the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
edited by Dr. Smith, it is stated (Art. Balneal) that, ‘on an- 
cient vases, on which persons are represented bathing, we 
never find any thing corresponding to a modern bath, in which 
persons can stand or sit; but there is always a round or oval 
basin (łovtýo or Aovty#ocov) resting on a stand, by the side of 
which those who are bathing are represented standing un- 
dressed, and bathing themselves.” ‘The daily bath,” says 
Bekker (Charicles, p. 149,) “ was by no means so indispensable 
with the Greeks as it was with the Romans; nay, in some in- 
stances the former nation looked on it as a mark.of degeneracy 
and increasing effeminacy, when the baths were much fre- 
quented.” Various proofs are given of this; and it is fur- 
ther stated, that in the Grecian baths there appear usually to 
have been, beside the Aovrypec already mentioned, some sort 
of tubs, in which the persons sat or stood. Some of the paint- 
ings represent women standing, and a kind of shower-bath de- 
scending on them. 

To return, however, to the subject more immediately before 
us—it seems unquestionable, that according to Hellenistic, 
and more especially to Apocryphal and New Testament usage, 
the verb faxrifw did not always signify immersion, or even 
the being totally under water, but included the more general 
notion of ablution or washing. Nor is there any reason for 
supposing it to have borne a narrower meaning when applied 
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to the baptism of John or of Christ. We thus quite naturally 
account for the different construction used in coupling the act 
of baptizing with the instrument employed. Very commonly 
the baptism is said to have been done, è» í wae, “in water; but 
Luke has simply the dative after the verb, ¢7@ èv Bdate Par- 
tt€w (ch. iii. 16,) “I indeed baptize you with water” —with 
that.as the instrument, but leaving altogether indeterminate 
the mode of its application.! We can readily conceive the 
practice to have varied. When administered at the Jordan, 
or where there was plenty of water, there might be an actual 
immersion, or, at least a plentiful affusion. But how could 
there well be such a thing at Jerusalem about the time of 
Pentecost in the height of summer, when the rite had to be 
administered to several thousands at once? We are informed 
by a most credible Witness, that in summer there is no running 
stream in the vicinity of Jerusalem, except the rill of Siloam, 
a few rods in length, and that the city is, and was supplied 
with water from its cisterns, and public reservoirs chiefly sup- 
plied by rain early in the season? It is not unworthy. of no- 
tice also, that we learn from the same competent. authority, 
that the baptismal fonts still found among the ruins of the 
most ancient Greek churches in Palestine, and dating, it is 
understood, from very remote times, are not large enough to 
admit of the baptism of adult persons by immersion, and from 
their structure were obviously never intended to be so used.? 
And it may be still further noted as an additional confirma- 
tion of the view taken, that in the old Latin version the verb 
fantiéw was not rendered by immergo or mergito—as if those 
words were somehow too definite or partial in their import to 

1 Dr. Campbell most unwarrantably translates this passage in Luke’s 
Gospel, “baptize in water,” as if it were êv vdacv; and so, has rendered 
himself justly liable to the rebuke which, in his note on Matt. iii. 11, he has 
administered to those who translate êv tarı, with water: “It is to be re- 
gretted that we have so much evidence, that even good and learned men 
allow their judgments to be warped by the sentiments and customs of the 
sect which they prefer. The true partisan always inclines to correct the 
diction of the Spirit by that of the party.” So, sometimes, does the man 


who unduly presses a particular opinion. 
2 Dr. Robinson’s Researches, vol. i., sec. 7, 2 9. 
3 Ibid., vol. ii., sec. x. 
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be presented as equivalents. It preferred adhering to the 
Greek, and simply gave baptizo. 


II. A second point demanding examination, is that which 
respects proselyte-baptism among the Jews. Did this exist 
prior to John’s baptism? In other words, did he simply adopt 
an existing institution? or did he introduce what might be de- 
signated a new ordinance? Both sides of this question have 
been zealously maintained, and the discussion of it has given . 
rise to long and learned investigations, both in this country 
and on the continent, into that department of Jewish antiqui- 
ties. In favour of the prior existence of Jewish proselyte- 
baptism we find, among others, the names of Lightfoot, Schott- 
gen, Selden, Buxtorf, Wetstein, Michaelis, Hammond, Wall, 
etc.; and against it Owen, Carpzov, Lardner, Paulus, De 
Wette, Schneckenburger, (in an elaborate, separate treatise, ) 
Ernesti, Moses Stuart, ete. The existence of Jewish baptism, 
as an ancient initiatory rite for proselytes, was more common- 
ly believed in former generations, than it is now. Not a few 
of the writers mentioned in the first of the above lists, spoke 
of it as a matter about which it was scarcely possible to en- 
tertain a shadow of doubt. Thus Wall gives expression to 
their views, “It is evident that the custom of the Jews before 
our Saviour’s time, (and as they themselves affirm, from the 
beginning of their law,) was to baptize, as well as circumcise 
any proselyte, that came over to them from the nations. This 
does fully appear from the books of the Jews themselves, and 
also of others, that understood the Jewish customs, and have 
written of them. They reckoned all mankind beside them- 
selves to be in an unclean state, and not capable of being en- 
tered into the covenant of Israelites without a washing or 
baptism, to denote their purification from their uncleanness. 
And this was called the baptizing of them into Moses.” 1 

Now, there can be no doubt, that ample quotations can be 
produced (Dr. Wall has great store of them) in support of 
these positions. But then what sort of quotations? Are they 
of a kind to bear with decisive evidence on the state of mat- 


1 History of Infant Baptism, vol. i., p. 4. 
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ters in the gospel age? Tt is here, that when the authorities 
are looked into, they prove insufficient for the end they are 
intended to serve; for, so far from finding any attestations 
among them respecting othe existence of proselyte-baptism in 
the apostolic age, we are rather apt to be struck with the to- 
tal want of evidence on the point; and the want of it in 
writings which, if it could have been had, might have been 
confidently expected to furnish it. In the inspired writings 
of the Old Testament no notice is taken of any ordinance con- 
nected with the admission, either of native Jews or converted 
Gentiles, into the Covenant, except that of circumcision. Nor 
is mention once made of any other in the Apocrypha, or in 
the Targums of Onkelos and Jonathan, or in Philo and Jose- 
phus, notwithstanding the references which abound in their 
writings, to Jewish rites and customs. There is a like silence 
upon the subject in the Patristic productions of the first three 
or four centuries, and in those of the Jewish Rabbis for the 
same period. So far as the direct evidence goes, the very 
utmost that can be said is, that indications appear of Jewish 
proselyte-baptism as an existing practice during the fourth 
century of the Christian era. And as there is no historical 
ground for supposing it to have been then originated, it may, 
with some probability, be held to have been commonly in ope- 
ration for a certain time previously. But if we inquire when, 
or how, we can find no satisfactory answer; all is involved in 


uncertainty." 


1 Schneckenburger, in the treatise above referred to, besides giving a clear 
historical survey of the opinions and literature upon the subject, has satis- 
factorily established the following positions. (1.) The regular admission of 
strangers into the Jewish religion, while the temple stood, was done through 
circumcision and sacrifice—a lustration, however, preceding the sacrifice, 
which, like all other lustrations, obtained merely as a Levitical purification, 
not as an initiatory rite. This appears from a variety of sources, and espe- 
cially from several passages in Josephus, (such as Ant. xiii. 9, xx. 2, xviii, 
8, 4,) in which the reception of individuals from other lands is expressly 
treated of, and no mention is made of baptism. (2.) The lustration performed 
on the occasion did not differ in outward form from the ordinary lustrations | 
put, like these, was practised by the proselytes merely upon themselyes, 
(8. ) This lustration by and by took the place of the discontinued sacrifice, 
yet not probably till the end of the third century; and was then, for the most 

26% 
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From the state of the evidence, therefore, respecting prose- 
lyte-baptism among the Jews, we are not entitled to found 
any thing on it in respect to the subject under consideration, 
since it is not such as to enable us to draw any definite con- 
clusions regarding its existence or form in the gospel age. We 
are not on that account, however, to hold that there was no- 
thing in the usages of the time tending in the direction of a 
baptismal service, and that the institution of such a service 
in connexion with a new state of things in the kingdom of 
God, must have had an altogether strange and novel appear- 
ance. For, in the ancient religions generally, and in the Mo- 
saic religion in particular, there was such a frequent use of 
water, by means of washings, sprinklings, and immersions, to 
indicate the removal of defilement, that the coupling of a great 
attempt towards reformation with an administration of baptism, 
could scarcely have appeared otherwise than natural and pro- 
per. In the Greek and Roman classics we find constant re- 
ferences to this symbolical use of water. Thus, in Virgil, 
Ain. ii. 17, Tu, genitor, cape sacra manu, patriosque Penates; 
Me bello è tanto digressum et caede recenti, Attrectare nefas; 
donec flumine vivo abluero. Macrobius, Sat. iii., Constat 
Diis superis sacra facturum corporis ablutione purgari. Por- 
phyry, de Abstin. iv. 7, says of the priests of Egypt, tpt¢ tis 
uépaç anehovaayvto duyo@. Ovid speaks of the belief in the 
efficacy of ablutions as not only prevailing, but prevailing too 
extensively among the Greeks and Romans:—Omne nefas, 
omnemque mali purgamina causam Credebant nostri tollere 
posse senes. Graecia principium moris fuit; illa nocentes 
Impia lustratos ponere facta putat. Ah! nimium faciles, qui 
tristia crimina caedis, Flumina tolli posse putetis aqua (Fasti, 
ii. 85.) Many other passages might be cited to the same ef- 


part, still performed as a self-lustration in connexion with the circumcision 
that followed it: but in the case of women was done apart from the latter, 
and in process of time came to be applied, as a proper initiatory rite, as in 
the case of slaves and foundlings. (4.) Hence, a derivation of the baptism 
of John or Christ from this Jewish custom, is not to be thought of; but it is 
to be accounted for from the general use and significance of lustrations among 
the Jews, taken in connexion with the expectations entertained respecting 
the new state of things to be introduced by the Messiah. 
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fect, but these are enough. The state of feeling and practice 
among the Jews was only so far different, that they had a bet- 
ter foundation to rest upon, and ordinances of service directly 
appointed by Heaven to observe. Among these, as already 
noticed, divers baptisms—baptisms by washing, sprinkling, 
and immersion—were imposed on them; and both the priests 
daily, when they entered the Temple, and the ordinary wor- 
shippers on ever-recurring occasions, had ablutions of various 
kinds to perform. Not only so, but it was matter of public 
notoriety, that the Hssenes, who carried their notions and 
practices somewhat farther than others-in ceremonial obser- 
vance, admitted converts into their number by a solemn act 
of lustration, making it strictly an initiatory rite; for only 
after this purifying service had been undergone, and two years 
of probation had been passed, could the applicant be admitted 
into full connexion with the society, (Josephus’ Wars, ii. 8, 6.) 
Taking all these things into account, and veulenh deine: be- 
sides, how frequently in the Old Testament the purification 
to be effected upon the soul of true penitents, and of those 
especially who were to live when the great period of reforma- 
tion came, is represented under the symbol of a ra purifi- 
cation, (Ps. xxvi. 6;, Isa. i. 16, lu. 15; Ezek. xxxvi. 25; Zech. 
xiii. 1) we can ltareely conceive ae it should have ae 
in any way startling or peculiar that John, who so expressly 
called men to repentance and amendment of life, as prepara- 
tory to a new phase of the Divine administration, should have 
accompanied his preaching with an ordinance of baptism. The 
ideas, the practices, the associations, the hopes of the time, 
were such as to render an act of this kind both a natural ex- 
pression and a fitting embodiment of his doctrine. Hence, 
when John gave a succession of denials to the interrogatories 
of the Pharisees, such as they understood to be a renuncia- 
tion of any claim on his part to the character, either of Mes- 
siah or of Messiah’s forerunner, they asked him, “ Why bap- 
tizest thou, then, if thou be not that Christ, nor Elias, neither 
that prophet?” (John i. 25;)—they would have been nowise 
surprised had any one of these come with an ordinance of 
baptism; they only wondered that John, disclaiming, as they 
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thought, being identified with one or other of them, should 
still have made himself known as the dispenser of such an or- 
dinance. 

After what has been stated, it is scarcely necessary to add, 
that it is a matter of no moment in what manner Jewish pro- 
selyte-baptism was administered, when it came to be regularly 
established. For, as we have no certain, or even very proba- 
ble evidence of its existence till some centuries after the 
Christian era, the mode of its administration can have no 
bearing on the question of baptism by John or the apostles. 
According to the descriptions given of it by Maimonides and 
other Jewish writers (as may be seen in Wall,) it appears to 
have been done by immersion; but these descriptions belong 
to a period long subsequent to the apostolic age. In de- 
scribing the practice of the Hssenes, which, perhaps, comes 
the nearest to the new rite of any known existing custom, 
Josephus uses the words dzodovw (wash off,) and dyveca, 
cleansing; pointing rather to the operations of the lavacrum 
or Aovryocov, than to the act of immersion in a pool or bathing- 
tub. And it is always by words of a like nature—words in- 
dicative of washing, cleansing, and such like, that the ablu- 
tions of the Old Testament ritual are described; as in Lev. 
xvi. 28, where it is in the Septuagint, tiuvet ca’. inden xat 
dobastae to cpa. adtod Bdate, he shall wash his clothes, and 
bathe (in any of the forms) his body with water. It was not, 
in short, by any precise mode of applying the water, but to 
the cleansing property or effect of the water, when applied, 
that respect appears to have been had in the descriptions re- 
ferred to. 


III. A third line of reflection will be found to conduct us 
substantially to the result we have already arrived at. It is 
derived from the incidental allusions and explanatory expres- 
sions occurring in Scripture, both in respect to the symboli- 
cal use of water generally, and to the ordinance of baptism 
in particular. In nearly all of these it is simply the cleansirtg 
property of the water, its washing virtue, which is rendered 
prominent. For example, in Acts xxii. 16, “Arise, and be 
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baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling on the name of the 
Lord;” or in Eph. v. 25, 26, “Christ loved the Church, and 
gave Himself for it, that He might sanctify and cleanse it, 
by the washing of water by (lit. zx) the Word.” Here the 
reference is not exclusively to the ordinance of baptism; for 
the cleansing spoken of is represented as finding its accom- 
plishment “in the Word”’—being wrought mainly in the soul 
through the belief of the truth. Yet, along with the more 
direct and inward instrumentality, the apostle couples that of 
baptism, and points, while he does so, to the cleansing pro- 
perty of the symbolical element employed in its administra- 
tion. The same also is done in such expressions as “But ye 
are washed,” “He hath washed us from our sins,” “He hath 
saved us by the washing of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost;’ in each of them the language employed is 
founded on the baptismal use of water, and bears respect 
simply to its natural adaptation to purposes of cleansing. On 
this alone the attention is fixed. 

It adds force to the argument derived from these considera- 
tions, to observe, that the word baptism is sometimes used of 
circumstances and ‘events, in regard to which the mode was 
entirely different, and only the main, fundamental idea alike. 
Thus in 1 Cor. x. 2, the apostle represents the Israelites as 
having been all baptized into Moses in the cloud and in the 
sea; where nothing but the most fanciful imagination, or the 
most determined partisanship can think of an immersion being 
indicated.' The two actions classed together were quite dif- 
ferent in form; and neither the one nor the other—neither 
the passing under the cloud, nor the going dry-shod through 
the Red Sea, possessed the reality, or even bore the semblance 
of adipping. In 1 Peter iii. 20, 21, the preservation of Noah 
by the waters of the deluge, which destroyed the ungodly, is 
represented as a species of baptism—baptism in the type. 
And there also it was plainly of no moment what corporeal 


1 One would almost think it was in a jeux d'esprit some one had said of Mo- 
ses walking through the sea on dry ground, “ He gota dry dip. And could 
not a person, literally covered with oil-cloth, get a dry immersion in water?” 
But it is Dr. Carson who has put his name to such solemn trifling. 
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position Noah occupied relatively to the waters—whether 
above or below them. This is not brought at all into notice. 
The simple point of comparison between the Old and the New 
is, that with Noah, as with us, there was an element accom- 
plishing a twofold process—the destruction of the evil, and 
the preservation of the good. He was saved in the ark through 
that which destroyed others; precisely as we, when our bap- 
tism becomes truly operative in our experience, are saved by 
that regenerative and sanctifying grace, which at once destroys 
the inherent evil in our natures, and brings to them a partici- 
pation of a Divine life. In each of these illustrative cases 
no stress whatever is laid upon the particular form or mode, 
in which they respectively differed; in regard to none of them 
is it so much as distinctly referred to, and the whole point of 
the comparison is made to turn on the separation, the cleansing 
process effected between the evil and the good—the corruption 
of nature, on the one side, and the saving grace of God, on 
the other. 

Even the passages in Rom. vi. 3, 4, and Col. ii. 12, 13, in 
which the apostle speaks of baptism as a burial, and which 
Baptists usually contend is founded on the specific mode of 
immersion—even these, when viewed in connexion with the 
representations already noticed, instead of invalidating, rather 
confirm the deduction we are seeking to establish. For, on 
the supposition of a reference being made merely to the mode 
of administration, it would surely be to present us with a most 
incongruous association, if one and the same act were held to 
be significant, in its simply external aspect, at once of an in- 
terment and a cleansing. What natural relation have these 
to each other? What proper affinity? Manifestly none what- 
ever; and if the same ordinance is somehow expressive of both 
ideas, it cannot possibly be through its form of administration ; 
it must be got by looking above this (whatever precisely that 
may be,) and taking into account the spiritual things symbol- 
ized and exhibited in the ordinance. Indeed, as burial was 
commonly practised in the Hast, it did not present even a 
formal resemblance to an immersion in water; for, usually the 
body, and in particular our Lord’s body, was not let down, 
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as with us, into an open sepulchre, but placed horizontally in 
the side of a cave, and there not unfrequently lifted up as on 
a ledge. Such an act could not be said to look like a dip into 
water; and if, on the ground of an external resemblance, they 
had been so associated by the apostle, it would have been im- 
possible to vindicate the connexion from the charge of an un- 
regulated play of fancy. But there is here nothing of the 
kind. The apostle is viewing baptism as the initiatory ordi- 
nance that exhibits and confirms the believer’s union to 
Christ—the crucified and risen Redeemer; and to give the 
greater distinctness to the representation, he places the be- 
liever’s fellowship with Christ successively in connexion with 
the several stages of Christ’s redemptive work—His death, 
burial, and resurrection, reckoning these as so many stages 
in the believer’s personal history. And as thus, the very 
substance of the statement shows, how Paul was looking to the 
realities, not to the mere forms of things, so, as if the more 
to take our thoughts off from the forms, he varies the figure, 
passes from the idea of being buried with Christ, to that of 
being, like saplings, planted in the likeness of His death and 
resurrection. But if immersion in water has little resemblance 
to an Hastern burial, it has still less to the process of planting 
a shoot in the ground, that it may spring up into life and 
fruitfulness. Thus, the figures, with the truth couched under 
them, only become intelligible and plain, when they are viewed 
in relation to the spiritual design of the ordinance. 

There is still another passage, to which, in this connexion, 
reference should be made; for although it does not directly 
discourse of baptism, it proceeds on the ideas commonly asso- 
ciated in our Lord’s time with the religious use of water, and 
on which the ordinance of baptism is certainly founded. The 
passage is John xiii. 1-17, which narrates the action of wash- 
ing the disciples’ feet by our Lord. The action hada twofold 
significance. It was intended, in the first instance, to exhibit 
an affecting and memorable proof of our Lord’s lowly and 
loving condescension toward His disciples—one, He gave them 
to understand, which in spirit must be often repeated among 
themselves. But, besides this, it pointed to the necessity of 
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spiritual cleansing—to its necessity, even in the case of those 
who have already become the disciples of Christ. They must 
be perpetually repairing to Him for fresh purifications. Of 
this symbolic import of the action Peter soon betrayed his 
ignorance—though really not more ignorant, but only more 
prompt and outspoken than the others—when he declared that 
Jesus should never wash Ais feet. The reply this drew forth 
was, “If I wash thee not, thou hast no part with Me,” indi- 
cating that a deep symbolic import attached to the service, 
on account of which all the disciples behooved to submit to it. 
And now Peter, catching a glimpse of his Master’s meaning, 
exclaimed, “Lord, not my feet only, but also my hands and 
head.” To this Jesus again replied, ‘0 Aehovpsgvog ov ypstav 
ye @ tole moda vidaabat, AX Forte xalapòç odo¢g ;—where 
we are to mark the change of verb in the first member—the 
Ashovpevoc, referring to a general washing, the cleansing of 
the whole body, and the vidaclae, the cleansing merely of 
the feet—in accordance with the usage previously noticed 
(p. 300.) By reason of their relation to Christ, the disciples 
(all except Judas, who is expressly distinguished from the 
rest in what immediately follows) had been, in a manner, 
washed; that is, they were in an accepted or justified con- 
dition, which, with reference to the action of washing, our 
Lord designated clean. But they could only abide in this 
condition (our Lord would have them to understand) by per- 
petually repairing to Him for deliverance from the partial 
defilements which they contracted in the world; so that the 
one great baptism into a forgiven and purified condition must 
be followed up by ever recurring lesser baptisms. But in 
both cases alike, it is the cleansing virtue alone of the outward 
service that is made account of; it is the washing away alone 
of contracted defilement; and if that idea is made prominent in 
the use of the water, we naturally and reasonably infer, the 
design of the symbol willin any case be accomplished. 

On the whole, two things seem perfectly clear, from all that 
is written in Scripture respecting what is external in the ordi- 
nance of baptism. ‘The first is, that there is nothing, either 
in the expressions employed concerning it, or in the circum- 
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stances of its institution, to fix the Church down to a specific 
form of administration, as essential to its proper being and 
character. This sufficiently appears from the considerations 
already adduced; but the view might be greatly strengthened, 
by comparing the indeterminateness which characterizes the 
language respecting baptism, with the remarkable precision 
and definitiveness with which the appointments were made in 
Old Testament ordinances. In these the form was essential, 
and hence its minutest details were prescribed—the day, the 
place, the materials to be employed, and the manner of em- 
ploying them: all were matter of explicit legislation. But in 
the New Testament ordinance it is otherwise, because, while 
the rite itself is imperative, nothing of moment depends upon 
the precise form of administration. The second conclusion is, 
that the use of water in baptism is chiefly, if not exclusively, 
for the purpose of symbolizing the cleansing and regenerative 
nature of the change, which those, who are the proper subjects, 
must undergo on entering the Messiah’s kingdom. So that 
the prominent idea—the one point on which the general tenor 
of Scripture would lead us to lay stress—is the cleansing pro- 
perty of the element applied to the body, not the precise 
manner of its administration. And we may fairly regard it 
as an additional confirmation of the soundness of our views 
in both these respects, that when we look from the external 
symbol to the internal reality, we find the same disregard as 
to form, coupled with the same uniformity as to substantial 
import. It is said, we are baptized in the Spirit (èv. zvevpare 
oxi, Matt. iii. 11; John i. 83; Acts i. 5;) but this is described 
as taking effect by the Spirit descending into us, not by our 
being immersed into the Spirit—by His being poured out 
upon us, or coming to abide in us. The cloven tongues as 
of fire, which at the first imaged the fact of his descent on 
the apostles, appeared sitting on them; it was not an element, 
into which they themselves were plunged, but a form of power 
resting upon them. In a word, it is the internal, vivifying, 
regenerative agency, which alone is important; the mode in 
which it is represented as coming into operation is varied, 
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because pointing to what in the ordinance is not absolutely 
fixed or strictly essential. 

We have confined our attention, in the preceding line of 
inquiry, to what properly belongs to the exegetical province. 
Our immediate object has been to ascertain, by every fair and 
legitimate consideration, the Scriptural import of Saxr:fw and 
Bdxteopa, as applied to the baptism of John and our Lord. 
The doctrine of baptism—the truths it involves, the obliga- 
tions it imposes, its proper subjects, and the parties by whom 
it should be administered—these are topics that belong to 
another department of theological inquiry. We shall merely 
advert, in conclusion, to one or two expressions, in which the 
word to baptize is coupled with certain adjuncts, used to indi- 
cate more definitely its nature and object. In respect to 
John’s baptism, the common adjuncts are, é¢¢ petdvocay, etc 
dycow bpaptemy, into repentance, into remission of sins—that 
is, into these as the aim and result of the ordinance. The 
same general relation is sometimes expressed in regard to 
Christ’s baptism, only the object is different; as when it is 
said to be eé¢ & apa (1 Cor. xii. 13,) eç Xoeordv ’Inaobdy, 
or ef¢ Tov Odvatov adtod (Rom. vi. 3)—into these, as the end 
or object aimed at in the ordinance. To be baptized into a 
person—into Christ, for example, or into His body—means, 
to be through baptism formally admitted into personal fellow- 
ship with Him, and participation in the cause or work asso- 
ciated with His name. And not materially different is the 
expression of being baptized, èv t@ dvduare tod Kupu (Acts 
x. 48,) also èz: tØ dvdpace ’nood (Acts ii. 38;) the import of 
which is—not that the original formula given by the Lord 
was dispensed with—that instead of it Christ’s name simply 
was pronounced over the baptized; but that they were bap- 
tized into the faith of His person and salvation, or into the 
profession and hope of all that His name indicates for those 
who own His authority, and trust in His merits. 
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SECTION SIXTH. 
IMPORT AND USES OF HADES, “AcOn¢, IN SCRIPTURE. 


T'HIs is one of the few words employed by the sacred writers 
which played a prominent part in the mythologies of Greece 
and Rome; and it is of importance, for the correct interpre- 
tation of certain portions of New Testament Scripture, to as- 
certain, whether the sense which it bears in the sacred, is the 
same with that which it bore in the profane territory; or what, 
if any, may have been the modifications it underwent in being 
brought into contact with the spiritual revelations of the Bi- 
ble. 

1. To look first to the heathen use of the term,—the deri- 
vation and primary meaning cannot be pronounced absolutely 
certain; yet what has been the most general, continues still 
to be the most approved opinion—that it is a compound of 
privative æ and ¢dety; so that, if applied to a person or power, 
it would designate what makes invisible, if to a place, the in- 
visible region. We may the rather hold this to be the correct 
etymology, as in the more ancient writers the iota is very com- 
monly written and pronounced as a constituent part of the 
word; and gd7¢ may consequently be regarded as an abbre- 
viation of didys. One does not see how this could have hap- 
pened, if the derivation had been from ðw or-yddw, to re- 
ceive. In the elder Greek writers, the word is generally used 
to designate a person or power; it is but another name for 
Pluto, Dis, or Orcus. In Homer it is always so used; but in 
later writers it is applied sometimes to the power, and some- 
times to the abode or region, over which he was supposed to 
preside. And as people felt unwilling (according to Plato) 
to designate the Deity by the dreaded name of Hades, pre- 
ferring that rather of Pluto, so the term Hades came in pro- 
cess of time to be generally appropriated to the region. Nor 
can there be any doubt that this region, in respect to locality, 
was understood to occupy a relatively lower position than the 
earth—hence the Latin designations, infers and inferna, the 
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people or places beneath ground; and that, in respect to its 
nature and design, it was the common receptacle of the de- 
parted. I/dvtag opas Ovyroúç Atys déyetat. This common 
receptacle, however, they held to be divided into two distinct 
spheres—one for the good and another for the bad—Elysium 
and Tartarus. Delineating the two paths, which at a certain 
point led off to the different habitations, Virgil says, Æn. vi. 
540 :— 


« Hac iter Elysium nobis: et laeva malorum 
Exercet pænas, et ad impia Tartara mittit.” 


But notwithstanding this division, and the possibility, ac- 
cording to it, of a state of happiness being enjoyed in the 
nether world, the notion of Hades was still a predominantly 
gloomy and forbidding one to the heathen mind. Pluto and 
his subordinates were always imaged under a grim and stern 
aspect; and the whole region over which their sway extended 
looked dull and mournful. The passage of souls thither was 
commonly represented as a transition from the region of light 
and life to the mansions of darkness, and the possession, at 
the most, of a kind of shadowy, semi-real existence, a sort of 
mid-way condition between proper life and death. The poets, 
who partly expressed and partly also formed the popular þe- 
lief upon the subject, inclined so much in their representations 
to the shady side, that Plato would only admit them into his 
Republic, if the passages bearing on this point were erased 
from them; because, filling the minds of men with such un- 
inviting representations of the state after death, they inevita- 
bly tended, he conceived, to unnerve the spirits of men, and 
dispose them to prefer slavery to defeat and death (Rep. iii. 
1-4.) This dark and gloomy portraiture of the state of the 
departed in heathen mythology arose, doubtless, in part from 
the want of any definite revelation to guide and elevate men’s 
views regarding the future; but still more, from a want of 
another kind—the want of any proper satisfaction for the 
guilt of sin, such as should, on solid grounds, have restored 
peace to the conscience. Their imperfect ablutions and sacri- 
fices were felt to be insufficient for so great an end, especially 
when the thought of future retribution hove distinctly in 
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view. Yet, uninviting as the prospect of an entrance into 
Hades was, even for the better portion of mankind, it was 
greatly preferred to exclusion; and the classes that were de- 
nied admission for a time, were deemed peculiarly unhappy. 
These were the unburied, the unripe (such as had been carried 
off at an immature age, hence supposed to be not ready,) and 
those who had met a violent death. The first class till their 
funeral rites were performed, the other two till the natural 
period of death had arrived, were doomed to flit about the 
outskirts of Hades.’ Itself a proof of the superficialism. of 
heathen mythology, and of the undue regard that was had in 
it to merely natural considerations! since all the circum- 
stances which were supposed to exclude from the proper 
receptacles of the dead, belonged to the outward and fortui- 
tous, rather-than to the moral. But whatever may be thought 
of =e imaginations, there can be no doubt of the two lead- 
ing points already noted—namely, that the Hades of ancient 
heathenism was believed to be the common receptacle of de- 
parted souls, and that it was understood to possess a compart- 
ment of bliss for the good, and a compartment of retributive 
punishment and misery for the bad. 

2. Turning now to the territory of Scripture, we look in 
the first instance to the light that is furnished on the subject 
in the writings of the Old Testament. There the place of 
departed spirits is designated by the Hebrew name of Sheol; 
which is most commonly, and I believe rightly, derived from 
ONY, to demand or ask: So called,.to use the words of Mi- 
chaelis, a poscendo, quod non desinat postulare, et homines 
alios post alios ad se trahere. With reference to this primary 
import of the term, as well as to the reality indicated by it, 
it is said in Prov. xxvii. 20, ‘“‘Sheol-and the abyss are never 
satisfied,” and in Hab. ii. 5, the Chaldean monarch is likened 
to Sheol, “because he gathereth unto him all nations, and 
heapeth unto him all erie ” Gesenius’s later derivation, as 
if it were for 7\¥¥, a hollow, then a hollow and ha eee 
place, seems to rest on no solid foundation. But nothing of 


1 Sce Tertullian de Anima, c. 56; also the long note of Pearson on the 
subject under Art. V. of the Creed, note J. 
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importance depends on the etymology; other and more cer- 
tain sources of information exist as to the notions involved in 
it. The Sheol of the Hebrews bore so much of a common 
resemblance to the Hades of the Greeks, that in the Septua- 
gint dOn¢ is the word commonly employed as an equivalent; 
and in the latter periods of the Jewish commonwealth the two 
words were viewed as of substantially like import. According 
also to the Hebrew mode of contemplation, there was a com- 
mon receptacle for the spirits of the departed; and a recep- 
tacle which was conceived of as occupying, in relation to this 
world, a lower sphere—under ground. Hence they spoke of 
going down to Sheol, or*of being brought up again from it. 
Josephus, when describing in this respect the belief of the 
Pharisees, which was, undoubtedly, the common belief of his 
countrymen, says, ‘They believe that souls have an immortal 
vigour in them, and that under the earth (670 y0ovoc,) there 
will be rewards or punishments, according as they have lived 
virtuously or viciously in this life; that the latter are to be 
detained in an everlasting prison, but that the former shall 
have power to revive and live again,” (Ant. xviii. 1, 3.) The 
language of earlier times perfectly accords with these views, 
so far as it refers to the points embraced in them. Jacob, for 
example, speaks of being brought down to Sheol with sorrow, 
(Gen. xlii. 88;) and David, in one place, (Ps. exxxix. 8,) con- 
templates the possibility of making his bed in Sheol, and in 
another, (Ps. xxx.,) after deliverance from the sore calamity 
which had enveloped him for a time as in an atmosphere of 
death, gives thanks to God, like one actually restored to life, 
for having brought his soul up again from Sheol. At the 
same time, that the wicked were regarded as going to Sheol, 
is so often expressed in Old Testament Scripture, that it is 
almost needless to produce any particular examples of it. 
The passage alone of Isa. xiv., which, though highly figurative, 
is certainly based on the existing beliefs of the Israelitish 
people, is conclusive proof. The king of Babylon is there 
represented as thrown from his lofty elevation by the judgment 
of Heaven, and sent as an humbled captive into the chambers 
of Sheol, the inmates of which appear moved with wonder at 
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the thought of his downfall, and raise over him the shout of 
exultation. Beyond doubt, therefore, Sheol, like Hades, was 
regarded as the abode after death alike of the good and the 
bad. And the conception of its low, deep, subterranean 
position is not only implied in the general style of thought 
and expression upon the subject, but is sometimes also very 
forcibly exhibited ;—As when in Deuteronomy, ch. xxxii. 22, 
the Lord declares that a fire was “kindled in his anger, which 
should burn to the lowest Sheol;’’ and in Job xi. 7-9, 
“ Canst thou by searching find out God? canst thou find out 
the Almighty unto perfection? It is high as heaven, what 
canst thou do? Deeper than Sheol, what canst thou know?” 
And still again in Amos ix. 2, “Though they dig into Sheol, 
thence shall My hand take them; though they climb up into 
heaven, thence will I bring them down.” In these passages 
Sheol, like Hades, is manifestly put in opposition to what is 
elevated in height}; it is the antithesis of heaven, and stands 
as a concrete designation of the lowest depths. 

From what has been stated, it is clear, that the Sheol of 
the Hebrews much more nearly coincides with the Hades of 
the Greeks, than with either our hell (in its now universally 
received acceptation’) or the grave. In some of the passages 
referred to, indeed, the meaning would not materially suffer 
by one or other of these terms being employed as an equiva- 
lent. Substantially, we should give the sense of Jacob’s de- 
claration, if we rendered, “ Ye shall bring down my gray hairs 
with sorrow to the grave;” nor should any violence be done 
to the general import of the passage in Deuteronomy, if, as in 
the authorized version, the wrath of God was said to burn to 
the lowest hell; because here it is the wicked only that are 
contemplated, and these as pursued by Divine vengeance to 
the farthest bounds of their possible existence. Yet, the 
terms in either case are not precisely equivalent, and hence 
are not convertible; we could not substitute hell for grave in 
Jacob’s declaration, or grave for hell in the passage from Deu- 


1 Originally, it had much the same meaning as Hades, being derived from 
the Saxon /elan, to cover, and denoting simply the covered or hidden space 


—the invisible regions. 
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teronomy. With this general agreement, however, between 
Hades and Sheol, there may still be shades of difference be- 
tween them, and such as involve important principles. The 
term Hades certainly came nearer to Sheol than either hell 
or the grave, especially in these two respects, that both alike 
were viewed as the common receptacle of departed souls, and 
as lying far under ground: In two other points also there 
might be said to be a substantial agreement. First, in regard 
to the diverse conditions of the departed; for, though in what 
is said of Sheol we do not find by any means such a distinct 
separation into the two regions for their respective classes of 
occupants, as in the case of Hades with its Elysium and Tar- 
tarus, yet the existence of such a separation is not doubtfully 
indicated. It is implied in the representations given of the 
doctrine of Divine retribution, as reaching beyond the boun- 
daries of sense and time into the realms of the dead. It is 
again implied in the hope, which was possessed by the right- 
eous in his death—the rooted conviction, that he was safe in 
the keeping of the all-present and omnipotent Jehovah, even 
when appointed to find his bed in the viewless chambers of 
Sheol;—a very different condition from that of those, who, 
like the godless monarch of Babylon, were represented as cast 
down thither with the marks upon them of shame and dis- 
honour. Such things leave no room to doubt, that while Sheol 
might be regarded but as one region, it was known to possess 
quite different receptacles for those received within its gates, 
and that there still, there, indeed, pre-eminently, it should be 
well with the righteous and ill with the wicked. With all 
this—and here lies the other point of substantial agreement 
with the Hades of heathendom—a certain degree of gloom 
and repulsiveness hung around the region even to the eye of 
the believing Israelite. He felt alarmed and saddened at the 
thought of his entrance into it—as if his nature must there 
suffer a kind of collapse; and not only the commoner sympa- 
thies of flesh and blood, but the holiest affections also of grace, 
must be denied the exercise they delighted in on earth. In 
the Book of Psalms Sheol is spoken of as the land of forget- 
fulness, and of silence, where no celebration is made of God’s 
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praise, or active service is done for Him, like what is ever 
proceeding on earth. David asks respecting those who have 
entered that nether world, “Who shall give Thee thanks?” 
(Ps. vi. 5.) And Hezekiah, in like manner, declares ‘Sheol 
cannot praise Thee, nor death extol Thee. ‘The living, the 
living, he shall praise Thee, as I do this day.” (Isa. xxxviii. 
18.) 

Were expressions of this nature to be taken absolutely, they 
would bespeak even a darker and gloomier view of Sheol, on 
the part of Old Testament believers, than was held by the 
better sort of heathens respecting the Elysium of Hades. But 
it is evident, from what has been stated, that they cannot be 
so taken. If the retributive justice of God followed men into 
Sheol, distinguishing there also between the righteous and 
the wicked, there could not possibly, with either class, be total 
silence and forgetfulness; the soul must have been conceived 
capable of happiness or misery, and consequently to have had 
continued recollection and consciousness, as discerning in the 
elements of its new state the issues of that which it had left. 
The ideal scene, too, in Isaiah, of the Chaldean monarch’s re- 
ception among the departed, and the historical representation 
of Samuel’s reappearance at Endor to rebuke Saul and pro- 
claim his approaching doom, should have wanted their proper 
basis, if the tenants of Sheol had been supposed to be bereft 
of consciousness and power. The language, which seems to 
betoken such a complete cessation of thought and energy, 
could be nothing more than relative. It meant, that, as com- 
pared with the present life, so replete with busy, and in many 
respects pleasurable activities, existence in Sheol presented it- 
self to the apprehension of the Hebrews, as an obscure, inac- 
tive, torpid repose. In truth, they had no revelation on the 
subject; and, wiser than the heathen, they stopped where 
their light forsook them; they did not attempt to supply the 
lack of supernal illumination by silly fables, which were fitted 
only to deceive. It was the further development of God’s 
scheme which alone could relieve the gloom; and waiting for 
that, they rested meanwhile in the conviction—though not 
without many recoils of feeling and faintings of heart—that 
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He who had kept and blessed them through the troubles of 
life, would not leave them a prey to evil in the undiscovered 
regions that lay beyond. 

Along, however, with those points of obvious or substantial 
agreement, between the Sheol of the Hebrews and the Hades 
of the Greeks, there were points—two in particular—of actual 
diversity. One was, that Sheol was not, in the estimation of 
the Hebrews, a final, but only an intermediate state. It was 
the soul’s place of rest, and, it might be, for aught they knew, 
of absolute quiescence, during its state of separation from the 
body, but from which it was again to emerge, when the time 
should come for the resurrection of the dead. The prospect 
of such a resurrection was cherished from the very first by the 
believing people of God, to whom the promise was given of a 
reversion of the evil brought in by sin, and, by consequence, 
of the destruction of death, in which that evil found its proper 
consummation. So that every true believer was a man of 
hope—of a hope that penetrated beyond the mansions of 
Sheol; his final resting-place, he knew, was not to be there. 
And when the Psalmist spake concerning himself, “ God will 
redeem my soul from the hand (or power) of Sheol, for He 
shall receive me,” (Ps. xlix. 15;) or the prophet Isaiah, of 
the righteous generally, ‘‘ Thy dead men shall live, my dead 
body shall arise; awake and sing, ye that dwell in dust,” 
(xxvi. 19;) or Hosea, “I will ransom them from the power 
of Sheol, I will redeem them from death: O death, I will be 
thy plagues; O Sheol, I will be thy destruction,” (xiii. 14 Y 
or Daniel, “ Many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt,” (xii. 2:)—they but gave varied expres- 
sion to that hope, which lay in the breast of every pious Is- 
raelite—namely, that there should be a resurrection of the 
just and of the unjust—that for the just, at least, there should 
be a release from Sheol, with its unnatural abridgments of life 
and being, that they might enter on their proper heritage of 
blessing. 

In this consisted one important element of difference be- 
tween Sheol and Hades; for the heathen idolater could see 
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nothing beyond Hades; its bars to him were eternal; the 
thought of a resurrection was alien to all his conceptions of 
the possible future. And closely connected with that was this 
other, that Sheol was not viewed as a separate realm, like 
Hades, withdrawn from the primal fountain of life, and sub- 
ject to another dominion than the world of sense and time. 
With the heathen, the lord of the lower regions was the rival 
of the King of earth and heaven; the two domains were es- 
sentially antagonistic. But with the more enlightened He- 
brew there was no real separation between the two; the cham- 
bers of Sheol were as much God’s as the habitations of men 
on earth, or the mansions of the blest in glory; there, as well 
as here, the one living Jehovah was believed to be in all, 
through all, and over all. 

Now, it is impossible but that these two leading principles, 
associated with the) Hebrew Sheol, but not with the Grecian 
Hades, must have materially affected the views currently en- 
tertained upon the subject; and though the Hellenistic Jews 
employed Hades as the nearest equivalent in the Greek lan- 
guage to Sheol, it must yet have called up ideas in the mind 
of an enlightened Israelite, which found no place in the bosom 
of a heathen. The word was a different thing in the mouth 
of the one from what it was in the mouth of the other. 

8. So much, then, for the Old Testament usage and ideas; 
we come now to those of the New Testament. Here the word 
Hades is of comparatively rare occurrence; it is not found in 
more than eight passages altogether. The first time it meets 
us is in our Lord’s denunciation upon Capernaum, the place 
where He had usually resided during the time of His active 
ministry in Galilee; and it is employed, as in some of the 
passages cited from the Old Testament, merely as one of the 
terms of a contrast: —“ And thou, Capernaum, which art ex- 
alted unto heaven, shalt be brought down to Hades” (Matt. 
xi. 23)—i. e., from the most towering elevation to the deepest 
debasement. From a proverbial use of this description no- 
thing very definite can be inferred as to the nature of the 
place; the reference proceeds simply on the popular appre- 
hension respecting its position in the lowest depths. The next 
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use of the term by our Lord is also of a somewhat rhetorical 
character; it is in the memorable words addressed to Simon 
Peter, which contained the declaration, “‘ And on this. rock I 
will build My Church, and the gates of Hades shall not pre- 
vail against it” (Matt. xvi. 18.) This no further determines 
the nature of Hades, than that somehow it is conceived of as 
standing in opposition to the continued existence or prosperity 
of the church; so that the ascendency of the one would be 
the defeat or overthrow of the other. Hades is referred to as 
a realm or kingdom, having, like earthly kingdoms in the 
East, seats of council and authority at its gates, where deli- 
berations were held, and measures taken, in regard to all that 
concerned its interests; and these, the Lord affirms, should 
never prevail against His cause on earth; this cause should 
ever maintain its ground. But on another occasion still— 
the only occasion besides on which the term occurs in the re- 
corded sayings of our Lord—in the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, it is there said of the former, that “in Hades 
he lifted up his eyes, in torments.” And it cannot but be re- 
garded as a noticeable circumstance, that in the solitary ex- 
ample, wherein Hades is mentioned by our Lord explicitly as 
a receptacle for the departed, it is in connexion with the 
wicked, and as a place of torment. ‘True, no doubt, Lazarus 
also, the child of faith and the heir of glory, was so far asso- 
ciated with the lost worldling, that he appears, as it were, 
within sight and hail of the other; but still, it is only to the 
compartment, where the lost had their portion, that the name 
Hades is applied; and betwixt that locality and the abodes 
of the blest an impassable gulf is represented as being fixed. 
Coupling with this the circumstance, that in the other two 
cases also, in which the term Hades was employed by our 
Lord, it appears in a kind of antithesis to His cause and king- 
dom, one can scarcely avoid feeling as if there had been taken 
from Hades somewhat of that common aspect and relation to 
the whole of mankind, which in more ancient times was ascribed 
to Sheol. The rather may we thus conclude, when we call to 
remembrance the words of Christ on another occasion; words 
which exhibit a marked contrast to those spoken of the rich 
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man in the parable, and which, from the emphatic moment 
when they were uttered, might be said to designate for future 
time the receptacle of departed saints. It was on the cross, 
when Jesus said to the penitent malefactor, “To-day shalt 
thou be with Me in paradise,” (Luke xxiii. 43.) Paradise! 
the region, not of gloom and forgetfulness, but of beautiful 
and blessed life—the primeval home and heritage of man; 
and so, proclaiming Jesus to be that Second Man, the Lord 
from heaven, who had prevailed to recover what was lost by 
the first.’ ; 
Notwithstanding, however, this studied avoidance, on the 
part of our Lord, of the term Hades to denote the place of 
His temporary sojourn, and that of His people, between death 
and the resurrection, the next passage in which we meet with 
the word, seems to. make Hades such a place of sojourn for 
the Redeemer Himself. It is in Acts ii. 27-31, where, after 
quoting a portion of the 16th Psalm, and applying it to Christ, 
the Apostle Peter says, that David spake there as a prophet— 
“spake of the resurrection of Christ, that His soul was not 
left in Hades, neither did His flesh see corruption.” By 
the great body of Christian writers this passage is held con- 
clusive as to the fact of Christ’s soul having actually been in 
Hades; since it could not have been represented as not left 
there, had it not actually been there; and by many of them it 
is deemed the only very clear and decisive text on the point.? 
Yet it is rather pressing the language too far, when it is al- 
leged in proof of Hades being the proper designation of the 
place, whither our Lord’s soul went at the moment of death. 
For it is an Old Testament passage, and like other passages 


1 The full significance of our Lord’s language on this occasion has been 
sadly marred by our rabbinical commentators (Lightfoot, Wetstein, etc.,) who 
have thought they sufficiently explained it by adducing passages from Jewish, 
writings, in which the Garden of Eden is used as a name for the place of de- 
parted believers. As if such writings were entitled to rank even in antiquity 
with the gospels! Or, as if the kind of hap-hazard employment of terms by 
blind Rabbis, as often wrong as right, when referring to the mysteries of the 
kingdom, gave the key to Christ’s pregnant and select diction! But see at 
Part I., sec. 3, p. 51, sq. 

2 See Pearson on the Creed, Burnet or Browne on the 39 Articles, 
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of a prophetic nature, which pointed to New Testament times, 
it naturally spoke of the future under the form and image of 
the things then present or past. It should, therefore, be un- 
derstood of the actual event in Gospel times with such a mea- 
sure of qualification, as the altered circumstances of the new 
dispensation might require. And if, as we have seen reason 
to believe, the language of our Lord Himself gave indication 
of a change in respect to Hades, as regards the souls of be- 
lievers—if in His discourses he carefully distinguished between 
Hades and the receptacle of His own and His people’s disem- 
bodied spirits, we can scarcely be warranted in pressing the 
Old Testament passage quoted by St. Peter, so as to impose 
on it still an Old Testament sense. But, in reality, neither 
the original Hebrew, nor the Septuagint Greek, which is 
adopted by the apostle, gives any precise indication of the 
place where our Lord’s spirit sojourned; they do not define 
so closely, as is supposed, his relation to Hades. The words 
in the Greek, which represent quite exactly the sense of the 
Hebrew, are, ob% éyxaralsthecs tiy puyýv pov et gdnv, Thou 
wilt not relinquish, or abandon, my soul to Hades—wilt not 
surrender it as a helpless prey to that hostile power, or un- 
welcome abode. It might, indeed, mean, that the soul was 
to be allowed to enter there, though not to be shut up for a 
continuance; but it might also, and even more naturally, inti- 
mate that the soul should not properly fall under the dominion 
of Hades. The expression is general as regards the matter 
of relationship; Hades is simply eyed as the antagonistic 
power, the hostile quarter, against which security was to be 
provided, or from which deliverance was to be granted. 
Another passage commonly referred to in the same connex- 
ion, were it justly so employed, might also be treated as de- 
riving its impress from Old Testament times. Having quoted 
Isa. xxv. 8, ‘He will swallow up death in victory,” St. Paul 
breaks out into the fervid exclamation, “O death, where is 
thy sting? O Hades, where is thy victory?” (1 Cor. xv. 55.) 
Such is the reading of the received text; but there can be no 
doubt that Odvate, O death, should be in this clause, as well 
as the preceding one. So that the passage does not come into 
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consideration here; and the English version, which merely 
substitutes grave in the second clause for death in the first, is 
really more correct than the original it professed to follow. 
Grave answers more nearly to dávate than it should have done 
to gon. 

Passing this, then, as not applicable, the only remaining 
passages, in which Hades occurs, are in the Book of Revela- 
tion. There it is found four times. In ch. i. 18, the Lord 
re-assures John, who had fallen at His feet as dead, by saying, 
“Fear not: I am the first and the last; He that liveth and 
was dead; and, behold, I am alive for evermore; Amen, and 
have the keys of death and of Hades.” The second is in the 
description of the rider on the pale horse, in ch. vi. 8, whose 
name was Death, and who was followed by Hades, slaying on 
every hand with sword and pestilence. The two others occur 
in successive verses, at ch. xx. 18, 14, where, amid the changes 
that usher in the final condition of things, it is said, “ And 
the sea gave up the dead that are init, and death and Hades 
gave up the dead that are in them, and each were judged 
according to their works. And Death and Hades were cast 
into the lake of fire, which is the second death.” In these 
representations it were too much, perhaps, to aflirm with some, 
that Hades is necessarily restricted to the place of torment, 
the temporary prison-house of the lost. For, when Christ 
speaks of having the keys of death and of Hades, He might 
refer to the invisible world generally; He might intend to 
comfort the Apocalyptist with the assurance, that He, who 
then appeared to him in glory, had supreme control over the 
mansions of life and death, and that excepting under His di- 
rection no one could be sent into the nether world from the 
scenes and habitations of the living. At the same time, when 
the connexion of the words is taken into account—when it is 
remembered that Jobn, together with the church he repre- 
sented, was then threatened with destruction by a powerful 
adversary, and that he felt at the moment on the point of 
dissolution, the conviction forces itself on our minds, that there 
also death and Hades are chiefly contemplated as evils—ob- 
jects shrunk from and dreaded, on account of their connexion 
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with sin, and from which exemption was to be sought and 
obtained in Christ. That such is the aspect in which death 
and Hades are presented in ch. vi. 8, where the one follows 
the other in the work of carnage and desolation, admits of 
no doubt; for the work given them to do was one emphatically 
of judgment, to take effect on the adversaries of God. The 
same reference to the wicked, and to the consequences re- 
sulting from their misdeeds, if less obvious in the remaining 
passage ‘of Revelation, is scarcely less certain. For, while 
the sea is spoken of, along with death and Hades, as giving 
up the dead that were in it, and of all the dead, so given up, 
being judged out of the books that were written in them ac- 
cording to their works, it is not to be forgotten, that in the 
Apocalypse sea is the usual symbol of the world, in its sin- 
heaving, agitated, and troubled state—the world as opposed 
to the peaceful and blessed kingdom of Christ; and in such a 
case the books are most naturally regarded as the ideal re- 
cords of human guilt and depravity. I am inclined, there- 
fore, to the opinion, that the souls here represented as coming 
out of the sea, death, and Hades, and being judged according 
to the things written in the books, are the non-elect portion 
of mankind—al], whose names were not found in the book of 
life. And this is confirmed by what is said immediately after, 
that death and Hades were cast into the lake of fire; for what 
reason could there have been for such an utter perdition, if 
Hades included in its domain the paradise to which Christ 
went with the penitent malefactor? Could the realms of bliss 
and wo, life and destruction, be so indiscriminately con- 
founded together? Manifestly a Hades, which was to find 
its outgoing in the devouring fire of Heaven’s wrath, was a 
very different region from that, in which our Lord tasted the 
sweets of paradise, or even the lap of Abraham’s bosom, 
wherein a pious Lazarus is said to have reaped his reversion 
of comfort from the sorrows of an afflicted life. 

On the whole, there seems ample ground for maintaining 
that a marked difference lies between the use of Hades in the 
New Testament and of Sheol in the Old. Sheol is plainly 
and uniformly represented as the common receptacle of the 
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good and the bad; for the one class, indeed, containing the 
elements of a very different portion from what awaited the 
other; yet even for the good wearing an aspect somewhat 
cheerless and uninviting. Hades, in New Testament Scrip- 
ture, is not once explicitly employed as a designation for the 
common region of departed spirits; when speaking of the inter- 
mediate state for the good, our Lord carefully abstained from 
associating it with the mention of Hades; and both as referred 
to by Him, and as personified in the Book of Revelation, 
Hades is placed in a kind of antagonistic relation to the in- 
terests of His kingdom—is even viewed as standing in 
close affinity with death, and destined to share in its final ex- 
tinction. Not, however, that we are therefore warranted to 
deny the existence of an intermediate state for the souls of 
believers, differing, in place or character from their ultimate 
destination; or that it must on no account be identified with 
Hades. No; but simply that this is no longer the fitting epi- 
thet to apply to the temporary receptacle of departed saints; 
and we cannot but regard it as unhappy, and tending to con- 
vey a partially wrong impression respecting Christ, that the 
article in the Apostles’ Creed should have taken the form of 
representing His disembodied soul as descending into Hades. 
He Himself introduced a change in the phraseology respect- 
ing the state of the departed, such as appears to have be- 
tokened a corresponding change in the reality. Assuredly, 
by the incarnation and work of Christ, the position of the 
Church on earth was mightily elevated; and it is but natural 
to infer, that a corresponding elevation extended to those 
members of the Church who had already passed, or might 
henceforth pass, within the veil; that a fresh lustre was shed 
over their state and enjoyments by the entrance of Christ, as 
the triumphant Redeemer, into the world of spirits; and that 
for them now the old Hades, with its grim and cheerless 
aspect, was to be accounted gone, supplanted by the happy 
mansions in the Father’s house, which Christ opened to their 
view. Hence also, instead of shrinking from the immediate 
future, as from the grasp of an enemy, the children of faith 
and hope should rather look pa itas a provisional paradise, 
g* 
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and confidently anticipate in its realms of light and glory a 
higher satisfaction than they can ever experience in the flesh. 

In this statement, however, nothing is to be understood as 
affirmed in respect to the locality assigned: for the spirits. of 
the departed—as if it had been removed to another sphere by 
the agency of Christ, and a new and higher region had taken 
the place of the one originally appointed. This was a very 
common view among the later F'athers—those who lived subse- 
quently to the fifth century—and became at length the received 
opinion of the Church. It was supposed that, up to the 
death of Christ, and His descent into Hades, the souls of the 
righteous were kept in what was called Limbus Patrum—not 
absolutely hell, but a sort of porch or antechamber in its out- 
skirts; and that Christ, after having finished the work of re- 
conciliation, went thither to deliver them from it, and set 
them in the heavenly places. Bede expresses this to be the 
general faith of the Church in his day ;* although many of the 
greatest authorities before him had opposed it, both because 
it seemed to bespeak the existence of too much evil in the con- 
dition of ancient believers after death, and also to ascribe too 
great a change tothe personal descent of Christ. The notion 
undoubtedly rested on fanciful grounds, and had various errors, 
of a collateral kind, associated with it. Its propounders and 
advocates too much forgot that the language used of this pro- 
vince of the invisible world, as well as others, is to a large 
extent relative, and, as regards circumstantial matters, was 
never meant to impart precise and definite information. When 
represented as a lower region, as stretching away even into 
the profoundest depths, it was, doubtless, the world of sense 
that supplied the form of the representation. The body, at 
death, goes down into the earth; and it became natural to 
think and speak of the soul as following it in this downward 
direction, and finding its proper abode in the shades below. 


1 Catholica fides habet, quia descendens ad Inferna Dominus non incredu- 
los inde, sed fideles tantummodo suos educens, ad celestia secum regna per- 
duxerit. So also Isidore Hispalensis, Sentent. L. I. c. 16, Ideo Dominus in 
{nferno descendit, ut his, qui ab eo non poenaliter detinebantur, viam aperiret 
revertendi ad coelos. See other authorities in Pearson on the Creed, Art. V. 
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But this no more determined the locality, than our concep- 
tion of heaven as a higher region necessitates its position over 
our heads; which, indeed, would require it to shift perpetually 
with the seasons of the year, and with the revolutions of day 
and night. Hence it is ridiculous to say with Horsley, as if 
such language aimed at philosophical precision, “The sacred 
writers of the Old Testament speak of a common mansion in 
the inner parts of the earth; and we find the same opinion so 
general among the heathen writers of antiquity, that it is more 
probable that it had its rise in the earliest patriarchal revela- 
tions, than in the imaginations of man, or in poetical fiction.’’! 
Did not the sacred writers as well, though less frequently, also 
speak of the spirit of a man going upwards, while that of a 
beast went downwards—of God taking the most eminent saints 
to. Himself, of thair being made to see the path of life, and 
dwelling in the house of the Lord for ever?? In speaking of 
what pertains to the soul after death, we necessarily speak 
under a veil; the discourse we make must fashion itself after 
the appearances, rather than the realities of things; and we 
wander into a wrong path whenever we attempt to turn the 
language so employed into a delineation of exact bounds and 
definite landmarks. What is written of departed believers is 
intended only to give us some idea of their state, but not of 
their local habitation; and the comparison of the later, with 
the earlier revelations, as already stated, warrants the belief, 
that with the progress of the scheme of God, and especially 
with its grand development in the person of Christ, that state 
did also partake of some kind of progression, or experience 
some rise, though we want the means for describing wherein 
precisely it consisted. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the same qualifications 
attach to what is sometimes indicated as to the relative near- 
ness of the two regions appropriated respectively to the saved 
and the lost in the separate state. An actual nearness is 
inconceivable, if the better portion are really to exist in a 
state of blissful consciousness; for what room could there be 


1 Sermon on 1 Pet. iii. 18-20. 
2 Gen. v. 24; Eccl. 13, 21, xii. 7; Ps. xvi. 11, xxiii. 6. 
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for an Elysium of joy, with the existence of such a mass of 
wretchedness perpetually pressing on their view? The scene 
of the rich man’s cognizance of and interview with Lazarus 
can be nothing more than a cover to bring out the elements 
of remorse and agony, that torment the bosom of the lost. 
So far, disembodied spirits might be viewed as occupying a 
common territory, that they are alike tenants of a region 
physically suited to such spirits, and a region not yet parted 
into the final destinations of heaven and hell. But nearer 
determinations are impracticable, and the attempt to make 
them is to enter into profitless and haply misleading specula- 
tions. 

» 4. The preceding remarks have touched upon every thing 
that calls for consideration as regards the import and applica- 
tion of the term Hades in Scripture. The doctrine of our 
Lord’s temporary withdrawal into the world of spirits, its his- 
torical reality, the relation it bears to the experience of His 
people, and the results to which it may be applied in respect ` 
to the constitution of His person and the completeness of His 

work,—all this properly belongs to another department of- 
theological inquiry. Or, if treated exegetically, it would be 

more fitly discussed in connexion with a few texts, in which 

the term Hades does not occur. One of these is the appli- 

cation made in Eph. iv. 9, of an Old Testament passage, in 

which the Lord is represented as ascending up on high, lead- 

ing captivity captive; and on which the apostle remarks, 

“Now that He ascended, what is it but that He also descended 

first into the lower parts (ca zatwétepa) of the earth?” The 

Fathers, undoubtedly, made frequent use of this passage in 

establishing the descent of Christ into Hades, and they have 

also been followed by many in modern times. But this, as 

Bishop Pearson long ago remarked, and for stronger reasons 

than he alleged, is a very questionable interpretation; for the 

contrast marked in the apostle’s statement is not, betwixt one 

part of the earth and another, but rather betwixt earth as the 

lower region, and heaven as the higher. The one is brought 

into view simply as expressive of His humiliation, preceding 

and preparing for the exaltation, announced in the other; 
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and to understand the words of a farther descent into the 
bowels of the earth, would not only be to press them to a 
sense which cannot fairly be regarded as before the mind of 
the writer at the time, but also to make them include a por- 
tion of our Lord’s history, yea, specially to single out that, 
as the distinctive mark of his humiliation, which does not 
strictly belong to it. This will appear from what follows in 
connexion with another text—the one that chiefly bears on 
the point under consideration—1 Pet. iii. 18—20, in which the 
apostle points to the sequence and result of Christ’s sufferings 
in the flesh. He suffered once, says Peter, for sins, ‘‘the just 
for the unjust, that He might bring us unto God, being put to 
death, indeed, in flesh, but quickened in spirit, in which also 
he went and preached, (or made proclamation,) to the spirits 
in prison, that sometime were disobedient in the days of 
Noah,” ete. (Savatwbsic pèv sapxi, CwonomPels è nvsbpate, 
êv ġ xat torç èv gulax}j mvevpaow mopeviets èxýovgev, dmecly- 
“aaoi Tote, bre dnegeðéyero ý toù Oeod paxpobvpta, x. T. A.) 

This is, certainly, one of the most remarkable, and, if iso- 
lated from the context, one of the most obscure passages of 
New Testament Scripture—bringing in so abruptly, and with 
such rapidity passing over, some of the more remote and pe- 
culiar points in the Divine economy. The greatest theologians 
have not only differed from each other in their views respect- 
ing it, but also differed from themselves at one period as 
compared with another; of which instances may be found in 
Augustin, Luther, and Calvin. It would be out of place here, 
however, to give a history of opinions on the subject; they 
may be seen, for example, in Steiger’s Commentary, (Biblical 
Cabinet,) and in part, also, in Pearson’s Notes under Art. V. 
It will here be enough to indicate a few guiding principles and 
textual explanations, which it is hoped may serve to show, 
that when contemplated in the proper light, the passage is 
neither inexplicable in meaning, nor in the least at variance 
with the general teaching of Scripture. 

First, then, it must be held as fixed and certain, that our 
Lord’s visit to the world of departed spirits, between His 
death and His resurrection, was an historical reality, whatever 
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He might have felt or done when there. His departed soul 
did not ascend to the proper heaven of glory, as He expressly 
declared, till after the resurrection; while yet it went, accord- 
ing to another declaration, to a region so blissful, that it could 
be called by the name of paradise. One alternative alone 
remains, that His spirit went to the company of those who 
are waiting in hope of a better resurrection. 

Secondly, Christ’s presence and operations in that world of 
spirits must be held to have taken place in free and blessed 
agency; they are to be associated, not with the passive, but 
with the active part of His career. His sufferings were at 
an end when He expired upon the cross; for then the curse 
was exhausted, and, with that, the ground of His appointment 
to evil finally removed—whence the change explains itself of 
the difference that forthwith appeared in the Divine procedure 
toward Him. Shame and contumely now gave place to ho- 
nour: not a bone of Him was allowed to be broken; He was 
numbered no longer with the vile and worthless, but with the* 
rich and honourable, and by these, after being wrapped in 
spices, He was committed to a tomb, where no man had lain: 
all, so many streaks of that dawn which was to issue in the 
glory of the resurrection-morn. Whatever, therefore, was. 
done by the soul of Christ subsequent to His death, must 
have been in free and blessed agency; and it were abhorrent 
to all right notions of the truth respecting Him, to suppose, 
as some have done, that His sufferings were prolonged in the 
world of spirits, and that He there for a time had experience 
of the agonies of the lost. This were in effect to say, that 
His work of reconciliation on the cross was not complete,— 
that the sacrifice then paid to Divine justice was not accepted 
of the Father. Even the modified view of Bishop Pearson 
must be rejected, that ‘‘as Christ died in the similitude of a 
sinner, His soul went to the place where the souls of men are 
kept who die for their sins, and so did wholly undergo the law 
of death;”’ for, in that case, a certain measure of penalty and 
satisfaction should still have been implied in the transaction. 
The language of St. Peter in the passage more immediately 
before us gives no countenance to such an idea, nor admits it 
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under any modification; for he represents Christ’s spirit as 
being vivified, or quickened—starting into fresh life and 
energy of action, from the moment that in flesh He underwent 
the stroke of death, and, as so invigorated, going forth to 
preach.* In short, the culminating point of His humiliation 
and suffering was His death upon the cross, (as already pre- 
figured in the Old Testament sacrifices,)? and from that point, 
both in respect to soul and body, the process of exaltation, 
strictly speaking, began. 

Thirdly, In regard to the more specific points—why the 
Apostle Peter should have made such particular mention of 
this agency of Christ’s disembodied spirit, why he should have 
coupled it only with the spirits of those who had perished in 
the flood, and what may have been the nature and intent of 
his preaching to them:—for all this we must look to the con- 
nexion. Now, it must be carefully remembered (for chiefly 
by overlooking this have commentators gone so much into the 


1 In this explanation, it will be observed, the Cworoumers nvevuare is 
taken to refer to the spiritual part of Christ’s human nature, precisely as 
the dovarabets capx to His corporeal part; for it is impossible to deny that 
this is the natural, and, indeed, the only grammatical mode of interpreting 
them. As Flacius long ago remarked, ‘‘ The antithesis clearly shows, that 
He is said to have been put to death in one part of Him, or in one manner 
of life, but vivified in another.” In like manner Horsley, “If the word 
flesh denote, as it most evidently does, the part in which death took effect 
upon Him, spirit must denote the part in which life was preserved in Him, 
i. e., His own soul.” Perfectly right thus far, though scarcely right when 
he adds, that “the word quickened is often applied to signify, not the re- 
suscitation of life extinguished, but the preservation and continuance of 
life subsisting;”’ no, not preservation and continuance simply, but rather 
freshened energy and revived action. The interpretations, which under- 
stand by spirit the Holy Ghost, and regard the preaching spoken of as 
either the preaching of Noah through the Spirit to the antediluvians, or 
that of the apostles to the wicked around them, hence fall of themselves; 
they are but ingenious shifts resorted to for the sake of getting over a dif- 
ficulty, but twisting the passage into an unnatural sense. Giving to the 
words zopevers éxypvgev their legitimate import, they must mean, that 
Christ went away and preached—as a spirit to spirits. And the spirits 
being described as having been sometime, or formerly disobedient, also 
plainly implies, that the period of disobedience was a prior one to that to 
which the preaching belonged. 

2 See Typology of Scripture, vol. ii. p. 347. 
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wrong track,) that the apostle is not discoursing of these topics 
doctrinally; they are referred to merely as matters of fact, 
which had a practical bearing on the great moral truths that 
were the more immediate subject of discourse. What were 
these? They were, that Christians should seek to avoid suf- 
fering by maintaining a good conscience; but that if they 
should still, and perhaps on this very account, be called to 
suffer, it was greatly better to do so for. well-doing, than for 
ill-doing. Then, in confirmation of this complex truth, he 
points to a twofold illustration. In the first instance, he fixes 
attention on Christ as having suffered, indeed, the just for the 
unjust—suffered as the Righteous One, but only once suffered ; 
and on that (the dzaé ézadev) the special stress is here to be 
laid; it was, so to speak, but a momentary infliction of evil, 
however awful in its nature while it lasted; still, but once 
borne, and never to be repeated, because borne in the cause 
of righteousness. Not only so, but it carried along with it 
infinite recompenses of good—for sinful men, bringing them 
to God; and for Christ Himself, limiting the reign of death 
to a short-lived dominion over the body, while the soul, light- 
ened and relieved, inspired with the energy of immortal life, 
went into the invisible regions, and, with buoyant freedom, 
moved among the spirits of the departed. How widely diffe- 
rent from that mighty class of sufferers!—the most striking 
examples in the world’s history of the reverse of what appeared 
in Christ—the last race of antediluvians, who suffered, not for 
well-doing, but for 2//-doing; and suffered, not once merely in 
the flood, that swept them away from their earthly habitations, 
but even now, after so long a time, when the work on the 
cross was finished—still pent up as in a prison-house of doom, 
where they could be only haunted by memories of past crime, 
and with forebodings of eternal retribution! What a contrast! 
How should the thought of it persuade us to suffering for well- 
doing, rather than for evil-doing! And for those lost ones 
themselves, Christ’s spirit, now released from suffering, fresh 
with the dew of its dawning immortality, preached; preached 
by its very entrance into the paradise of glory. For even 
this, seen from afar, must have been to them like the appear- 
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ance of a second Noah, “the preacher of righteousness ;” since 
it proclaimed—proclaimed more emphatically than Noah ever 
did—the final establishment of God’s righteousness, and a sure 
heritage of life and blessing for those, but for those only, who 
were ready to hazard all for its sake. Such, doubtless, was 
the kind of preaching meant; it is that alone which the case 
admits of—whether, as to its formal character, it may have 
consisted in the simple presentation of the Spirit of Christ 
among the spirits of the blessed, or may have included some 
more special and direct intercourse with the imprisoned hosts 
of antediluvian time. In either case it was to them like the 
renewal, in a higher form, of the old preaching of righteous- 
ness; for what the one had provisionally announced, the other 
finally confirmed and sealed; yea, was itself the radiant proof 
of an eternal distinction between those, in whom suffering 
triumphs because of sin, and those who through righteousness 
triumph over suffering.t 
Viewed thus, the whole passage hangs consistently together ; 
_one part throws light upon another; and the agency ascribed 
to Christ is in perfect keeping with all that is elsewhere writ- 
ten, both of His own mediatorial work, and of the condition 
of departed spirits. On the one hand, it rescues the words 
from the arbitrary meanings which doctrinal considerations 
have so often led pious minds to put on them; and, on the 
other, it removes the ground, which has too often been sought 
in the passage, not only by Romish, but even by some Pro- 
testant writers, who find a door of hope for certain classes of 
those who have lived and died in sin. ‘The reference to the 
antediluvians in the age of Noah is not to some individuals 
‘among them, for whom possibly some better fate might have 
been reserved, but to the collective race as a well-known class 
in sacred history; and to them as still detained in the prison 


1 Tt is no objection to the view now given, that xnpvoow is commonly used 
in the sense of a gospel proclamation; for it is neither necessarily nor al- 
ways so used. In Rom. ii. 21, it is coupled with abstinence from steal- 
ing as its object—a preaching of moral duty. Here the reference mani- 
festly is to the ancient preaching of Noah; and to connect this action of 
Christ with his the term might justly seem the fittest. 


29 
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of judgment, not as having any prospect of deliverance from 
it. Nay, on this very circumstance the great moral of the 
reference properly turns; for it is their protracted, everlasting 
destination to a doom of suffering, as contrasted with Christ s 
suffering but once, and, that over, entering on a fresh career 
of life and glory, which lent all its weight to the exhortation 
given, to prefer suffering for righteousness-sake to suffering 
for sin. In what follows also the same account substantially 
is made of their case; they are thought of simply as repro- 
bate and lost. . It is in Noah alone, and the little remnant in 
the ark, whom the waters, that destroyed the corrupt and pes- 
tilential mass around them, saved, to be the seed of a new 
world, that the prototypes are found of the genuine subjects 
and fruits of Christian baptism. And what does this imply 
of the mass whom the waters engulfed? Plainly, that their 
counterpart in Christian times is to be sought in the corrup- 
tions of the flesh and the world, from which it is the design 
of baptism through the power of Christ’s resurrection, to save 
His people—corruptions which, like their antediluvian exem- 
plars, are irreconcilably opposed to the life of God, and can 
have no end but destruction. 


SECTION SEVENTH. 
ON THE IMPORT AND USE OF dcaf7xy IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


THe word now to be considered is of frequent occurrence, 
both in Scripture, and in the classics, but usually in a some- 
what different sense. In the classics it commonly signifies 
disposition, arrangement,—or, more specifically, that parti- 
cular disposition which is denominated a man’s will and tes- 
tament—the deed by which he finally disposes of his effects. 
The latter is the more common usage; whence the old glos- 
saries gave testamentum as the Latin synonym. ‘The cases 
are so rare in which with classical authors it is found in any 
other sense, that little account needs to be made of them. 
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They do occur, however, and in one passage at least, the Aves 
of Aristophanes, 1. 430, the phrase, dcaléa0ue dcabyxny, is used 
to express the making of a compact or covenant, to be carried 
out between two parties. But the common noun for such cases 
was undoubtedly ovvéyjxj. Yet for what was emphatically 
the covenant in ancient times, the Septuagint has preferred 
dcabyxn, which, accordingly, among Greek-speaking Jews, be- 
came the appropriate term for the covenant of God with Is- 
rael. The first occasions on which the word was used had re- 
spect to transactions which strikingly displayed the goodness 
of God in making sure provision for the present safety and 
highest well-being of man (Gen. ix. 9, xvii. 7.) It is possible, 
we may even say probable, that on this account mainly the 
term &alýx) was employed rather than ovyG7zx7, for the latter 
might justly seem) an inadequate expression to characterize 
arrangements, in which it appeared so prominent an object to 
make men recipients of the Divine goodness, personally par- 
takers, or instrumentally channels of blessing. It seemed 
more fitting to employ a term which, without altogether losing 
sight of the mutual relationship, as between two parties some- 
how standing in contract, should still give chief prominence 
to the beneficence of God in disposing of His affairs, so as to 
provide a suitable heritage of good for His people. In this 
light it appears to have been understood by some of the Fa- 
thers. Thus Clemens Alex. describes ô&a0%ýxy as that “which 
God, the Author of the universe, makes;” namely, His ar- 
rangement or disposition of the riches of His bounty. Suidas 
defines it as ý Osod zp0¢ ’ABoadp, xat cobs hoerovs TporáTopas 
yevopeun éxayyedta, the promise which God made to Abraham 
and the other patriarchs. Isidore of Pelusium gives it a some- 
what different turn, and points to a more special character- 
istic, but one also that is derived from its more peculiar refe- 
rence to God. He says, “ ovv(xn is called in Scripture a tes- 
tament because the promise it contains is firm and permanent; 
pactions, indeed, are often broken up, but legal testaments 
never.” (See Suicer.) 

But, however we may thus be able to account for the use 
of dca0yxq rather than of ovrOyx, as a translation of the Heb. 
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berith, we must not allow it to assume, in its ordinary use, the 
classical sense of testament, rather than of covenant. There 
can be no doubt, that covenant is the proper rendering of be- 
rith; and as õ&alýxy was employed as its synonym by the Sep- 
tuagint, it must be taken in the sense of the original—unless 
the connexion should determine otherwise. Indeed, for any 
thing that appears in the Hebrew Scriptures, the Israelites 
knew nothing of testaments in the ordinary sense of the term; 
their rights of property were so regulated as to render these 
for the most part unnecessary; if only the means were at hand 
for ascertaining the family descent and relationship of the 
parties concerned. They consequently made much account 
of genealogies, but none, so far as we know, of testaments. 
When God, however, designated the transactions into which 
He entered with their fathers by the name of covenant, even 
though the pledged and promised goodness of God might be 
the most prominent feature in them, the idea of a mutual pac- 
tion or agreement was still meant to be kept steadily in view; 
—the Lord sustained one part, and the people another. And 
this was done, primarily, that they might have a clear and af- 
fecting proof of His desire to assure them of the certainty of 
the things guarantied in the covenant. Not for this only, 
however, but for the farther purpose of impressing upon their 
minds the feeling, that they had a part to perform to God, as 
well as God to them, and that faithfulness in duty, on the one 
side, must keep pace with bountifulness in giving on the other. 
Such was the case even in the Abrahamic covenant, which is 
called, by way of eminence, the covenant of promise; for the 
assurance it contained of a numerous and blessed offspring 
carried along with it the condition, that parent and offspring 
alike should abide in the faith of God and keep His charge. 

In the English Bible the word covenant is the uniform ren- 
dering adopted for the Heb. berith; and so is it also in New 
Testament Scripture for dca07xj, whenever the word points 
to the covenants made with the patriarchs or at Sinai. Yet 
in the designation of the Scriptures, which belong to the pe- 
riods embraced by those covenants, the sense of testament has 
been generally introduced. By a natural metonymy, the 
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writings that pertain toʻa period during which a &abýxy was 
in force had this applied to them as an appropriate name. 
Thus, in 2 Cor: iii. 14, St. Paul speaks of the veil remaining 
on the minds of the Jews, èm: t} dvayvwose t Ñe mahads ðabý- 
xg, at the reading of the Old Testament, as our translators 
have rendered it, not of the Old Covenant. We have become 
so much accustomed to the use of Testament in this applica- 
tion, that we rarely think whether it is altogether appropriate 
or not. Yet had it been proposed for the first time to our 
consideration, it could hardly have failed to strike us asa sort 
of anomaly in language, that the term Testament should be 
employed as the distinctive epithet for writings in which the 
term itself never occurs, while the term covenant is of frequent 
use, and in the later Scriptures, old covenant is employed to 
designate a period\altogether or nearly past, in contradistine- 
tion to a new and better era approaching, (Jer: xxxi. 31.) 
The Old covenant, therefore, was clearly the fitting designa- 
tion for the earlier half of the Bible, rather than the Old Tes- 
tament.! The Vulgate, however, by its adoption of testamen- 
tum, instead of fædus, has in this respect given the law to 
modern times. -Some of the earlier versions presented both 
terms, at least in respect to New Testament Scripture, as Be- 
zas Testamentum Novum, Sive Foodus Novum, and the Ge- 
nevan French, Le Nouveau Testament, c'est à dire la Nouvelle 
Alliance. But the alternative phrase never came into gene- 
ral use; and the only prevailing designation has been, and 
still is, The Scriptures of the Old and the New Testaments. 


1 Kohlbrugge, in a treatise Wozu das alte Testament, objects also to this de- 
signation, and deems it not warranted by the language of the apostle in 2 
Cor. iii. 14. He conceives the apostle to be there speaking of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, not absolutely, but as they are to the unbelieving and blinded 
Jews; to these they are merely the old covenant, while to the enlightened 
believer, who can read them with open eye, they display the mew covenant, 
Undoubtedly the books are very different things to the two classes mentioned ; 
but the plain and natural import of the apostle’s language points to the books 
themselves, as containing what pertains to the Old Covenant. Their further 
and prospective reference is not here taken into account. And if persons now 
think themselves entitled to disregard those books, because they are specially 
connected with the Old Covenant, this is an abuse chargeable on their own 
ignorance and sin. 
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Of course, as a convenient term for simply designating the 
two component parts of the Bible, it is of little moment whe- 
ther we use the one or the other. The current epithets serve 
well enough to distribute the inspired writings into two sec- 
tions or parts, standing related to each other, the one as the 
earlier, the other as the later revelation of Divine truth; the 
one springing up in connexion with that state of things which 
preceded the birth of Christ, and has vanished away; the 
other with that which was introduced by Christ, and abides 
for ever. But as there can be no doubt that the substitution 
of Testament for covenant, in the designation of Scripture, 
arose from a disposition to regard the economy of Christ’s sal- 
vation in the light of a testament rather than of a covenant— 
as on this account the writings of evangelists and apostles 
came to be denominated The Mew Testament, and in confor- 
mity with this appellation that of Old Testament was assigned 
to the Law and the Prophets—the question very naturally 
presents itself, whether such be the Scriptural view of the 
matter? Whether the gift of Christ, and the benefits of His 
redemption, are exhibited in the light of a testamentary be- 
quest? For if they are not, then the testamentary aspect of 
redemption must be pronounced formally incorrect, however 
in substance accordant with the truth of things; but if they 
are, the form also is capable of vindication. In neither case 
is any doctrine of Scripture involved in the inquiry; it touches 
merely the mode of representation. 

Now, as dat7jxq constantly bears in the Old Testament the 
sense of covenant, it may justly be inferred to carry the same 
meaning in the New, unless the connexion should, in certain 
cases, plainly decide in favour of the other rendering. So 
far as regards our Lord’s personal teaching, there is no room 
for any difference of view on the subject. Though He fre- 
quently referred to both the affairs and the writings of the 
old economy, He was very sparing in the use of the term ôa- 
Gixn. He does not employ it to designate the revelation of 
law from Sinai; nor are the transactions entered into with 
the patriarchs, as the heads of the Jewish people; or with Da- 
vid, as the founder of the royal house, called by this name. 
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The first, and the only time that the word appears in our 
Lord’s discourses, is at the institution of the Supper. The 
words of institution slightly vary in the accounts of the three 
evangelists, and of the apostle Paul, (1 Cor. xi.;) but in each 
of them He is represented as using the expression ý xan ĝa- 
ýx). And using it, as He does, without a word of explana- 
tion, we cannot doubt that He intended it to be taken by the 
disciples in its current acceptation; namely, in the sense of 
covenant; for in that sense alone had it hitherto been em- 
ployed. Nor can we but regard it as unfortunate, that at that 
special moment in our Lord’s ministry, and in connexion with 
the most sacred and distinctive institution of His kingdom, 
the later rendering of testament should have been substituted 
for the earlier one of covenant. For it confuses the expres- 
sion in words which are of perpetual recurrence, as well as so- 
lemn import, and in)respect to which it was desirable that the 
greatest clearness and certainty should exist; and in so far 
as the language may be distinctly- understood, it presents the 
great redemption in an aspect which had not at least been 
previously exhibited, and could not therefore have been in- 
tended at the time. 

. How, then, it may naturally be asked, should such a sense 
have been so generally put uponit? Are there other pas- 
sages in subsequent portions of New Testament Scripture, in 
which the word, in its connexion with the work of Christ, con- 
clusively bears the meaning of testament? There isa remarka- 
ble one in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in which it certainly 
appears to have that meaning, and which will call for special 
investigation. Leaving that passage, however, for a moment 
(which is in ch. ix.,) there are various other places where the 
word dca0yxn is used; and always, it is proper to note, in 
reference to what was strictly a covenant. In the Epistle to 
the Hebrews itself, we read once and again of two covenants— 
an old and a new; the former imperfect in its nature and pro- 
visions, and destined to last only till the time of reformation ; 
the latter, founded on better promises, complete in all its ar- 
rangements, consequently declared to be everlasting. In like 
manner, in Gal. iv. 24—31, we have a discourse upon the 
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two covenants, the covenants of law and of promise, as alle- 
gorized or typified by the facts and relations of Abraham’s 
family; the term dcaf7jzoe being used as the common designa- 
tion of both. Again, in the third chapter of the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, a contrast is drawn between the 
two covenants—the old and the new—in respect to the points, 
in which the one differed from, by rising superior to, the other. 
In this comparison, however, the word dcatyxq is only once 
used; and our translators, following the Vulgate and the earlier 
English versions, have rendered it testament (“who hath made 
us able ministers of the New Testament,” ver. 6.) Such was 
their regard to those guides, that on one occasion they have 
even adopted this rendering in connexion with a phrase which, 
in all the other passages where it occurs, has been otherwise 
translated. The passage is Rev. xi. 19, where the temple 
presented itself in vision to the prophet, and he saw “the ark 
of the testament,” as we find it rendered, but, as it should 
rather have been, “the ark of the covenant.” In all these 
cases, there can be no reasonable doubt that, whether referring 
to the old or to the new things in God’s dispensations, the 
word d:a0yzq is to be understood in the ordinary sense -of 
covenant. So that if, in the one remaining passage where it 
occurs, we should see reason for adopting the sense of testa- 
ment, this would furnish no ground for altering the transla- 
tion in the other passages that have been referred to. : The 
less so, indeed, as the passage in the ninth chapter of Hebrews, 
as far as regards what is denoted by deabyxy, is of a somewhat 
general nature; it does not point exclusively, or even specially, 
to the transactions bearing that name in Scripture, but rather 
to the nature of dvafzxae generally—what those of Scripture 
have in common with others. 

But let us turn to the passage itself. Commencing with 
verse 15, for the sake of the connexion, it reads thus in the 
authorized version: “For this cause He (viz. Christ) is the 
Mediator of the New Testament, that by means of death, for 
the redemption of the transgressions that were under the first 
testament (¢ca07x both times,) they that are called might 
receive the promise of the eternal inheritance. For-where 
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a testament is, there must also of necessity be the death 
of the testator (drov yao dcalyjxn, Advatov dvdyxn pépeobae 
tov dcafepévov.) For a testament is of force after men are 
dead (èm? vexoots ;) otherwise, it is of no strength at all, while 
the testator liveth (őre €7 ó dcafepévoc.) Whereupon neither 
the first (viz. testament) was dedicated without blood.” The 
meaning obtained by this rendering may be briefly stated 
thus: A will does not become valid so long as the person 
making it is alive; it is a disposition of his affairs proceeding 
on the contemplation of his death, and can only take effect 
when he has himself ceased to live; whence also Christ, as 
the testator of an inheritance of blessing for His people, 
must die before the benefit provided by Him can be reaped. 
So understood, and viewed with reference to the practice 
known to exist among Greeks and Romans respecting wills, 
the sense of the passage is plain enough. The only question 
is, will the sense obtained suit the connexion, and meet 
the real circumstances of the case? ‘There are, obviously, 
some apparent incongruities in the way; both at the com- 
mencement and at the close. The statement is brought in to 
illustrate a certain correspondence between the preparatory 
and the final in God’s dispensations: Christ is the Mediator of 
a new &alýxy, that by His death He might purchase redemp- 
tion for those who could not obtain it by the old; for where a 
dcabjxn is there must of necessity be the death of the dcafe- 
pévo¢. But the notion of testament here involves some diffi- 
culty; since a mediator, in ordinary circumstances, has no- 
thing to do with a testament; nor is there any essential link 
of connexion between a mediator and a testator. Then, again, 
at the close, where it is said, ‘“ Whence the first also—the 
first &alýxy—was not consecrated without blood,” it is not 
death, as of a testator, but consecration from defilement, that 
is represented as constituting the establishment of the earlier 
õalýzy. So that the connexion at both ends seems to hang 
somewhat loosely with the notion of a testament; and if that 
notion is here the correct one, its justification must be sought 
in some peculiarity connected, either with the transactions 
referred to, or with the point of view from which they are 
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contemplated. It is possible, that such may be found, when 
the subject is properly considered. 

Meanwhile, it is right to state, that the difficulties are by 
no means lessened by resorting to the other translation, and 
rendering by covenant.. The late Professor Scholefield, who 
preferred this rendering, still found himself so beset with dif- 
ficulty, that the passage appeared to him the “most perplexing 
in the whole of the New Testament.” ! He would render ver. 
16, 17, “ For where a covenant is, there must of necessity be 
brought in the death of the mediating [sacrifice.] For, a 
covenant is valid over dead [viz. sacrifices;] since it is never 
of any force while the mediating [sacrifice] continues alive.” 
Here, we are first of all struck with the number of ellipses 
in so short a passage; sacrifice or sacrifices requiring to be 
supplied no less than three times—to dcafspevov, in ver. 16, 
then to èm? vexootc, in the first part of ver. 17, and again to 
dcaepevos in the second. It is plainly too much; especially 
as a transition is made from the singular to the plural, and 
back again from the plural to the singular. Sacrifice and 
sacrifices were not wont thus to be interchanged in the reality. 
Then, to speak of sacrifices as dead, is altogether unusual, 
still more to put dead simply for sacrificial victims; no proper 
parallel can be produced to justify such a license. And, 
finally, the rendering of ô&aléyevoç by mediating sacrifice is 
equally unwarranted: when used in regard to covenant trans- 
actions, it is so naturally understood, of him who makes the 
covenant, that, as Professor Scholefield remarks, a strong 
nerve should be required for any one, that would be conscious 
of no difficulty in giving it a different sense here. In short, 
it is an entirely arbitrary translation, and no support can be 
found for it in the whole range of Greek literature. This 
alone is fatal to the view under consideration; and when taken 
along with the objections previously urged, leaves the matter 
under this aspect utterly hopeless. 

It could serve no end to examine in detail the other modi- 
fications of the view, which proceeds to the adoption of cove- 


+ Hints for Some Improvements in the Authorized Version of the New 
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nant for the sense of deabzjxy, and “over dead sacrifices” for 
em? vexootc. The same objections substantially, or others 
equally valid, apply to each of them. We revert, therefore, 
to the apparently natural sense of testament, and inquire 
whether there be not some point of view, from which, if the 
subject be contemplated, a natural and satisfactory vindica- 
tion may be gained for it. This, we are persuaded, is to be 
found. The statement, it will be perceived in this aspect of 
the matter, proceeds upon the apprehension of a certain 
agreement between a.covenant made by God for the good. of 
men, and a will or testament made by a man in behoof of his 
heirs. There are, no doubt, obvious points of difference 
between the two; in this respect especially, that in a cove- 
nant strictly so called, there is something of the nature of a 
mutual engagement'or contract between the covenanting par- 
ties. This, however, is not the aspect in which the Divine 
covenants are contemplated in this portion of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. From ch. viii. 6, where a formal comparison 
begins to be instituted between the New and the Old, they are 
viewed in the light of a disposition or arrangement, on the 
part of God, for the purpose of securing certain blessings to 
His people—imperfectly and provisionally in the Old Cove- 
nant, adequately and finally in the New. On this account, 
the contracting element in them naturally falls into the back- 
ground, and the beneficiary or promissory alone comes into 
view; the discussion turns upon what God has done and laid 
up for them that fear Him, scarcely, if at all, upon what they 
are taken bound to do for: God. Now, it is precisely here, 
that a point of contact is to be found between a covenant 
of God and a testament of man; the very point which led 
to the adoption of dca07xn as the fittest term for expressing 
the Heb. berith; because a covenant of God, in this aspect of 
it, is not, in the ordinary sense, a ovviyjxq or compact, but 
rather a &alýxy or disposition, an unfolding of the way and 
manner in which men may attain to a participation or inheri- 
tance in the riches of Divine grace and goodness. It is to 
this common element, that the apostle points, and on it that he 
founds this part of his argument for the superiority of the 
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New over the Old. The first, he in effect tells us, did con- 
tain a disposition from the Lord’s hand as to the participa- 
tion of His riches; but one only provisional and temporary, 
because of its presenting no proper satisfaction for the sins 
of the people. It left the guilt of these sins still standing 
unatoned, in the eye of Divine Justice, and so, if taken simply 
by itself, it could not provide for men the eternal inheritance 
which God destines for His people. Christ, who comes ac- 
tually to provide, and confer on men, a title to this inheri- 
tance, must therefore come as the executor of a new dcabyxn, 
to make good the deficiencies of the Old, and by a valid atone- 
ment remove the sins, which continued to lie as a bar across 
the path to the inheritance. He must (as stated in ver. 15) 
through His death provide redemption for the transgressions 
pertaining to the first covenant, that they who had been called 
under it, as well as those called now, might have the promise 
of the inheritance made good in their behalf. Thus it comes 
to pass, that to do here the part of an effective mediator, in 
establishing a complete and valid covenant, Christ has, at the 
same time, to do the part of a testator; He must lose the 
personal possession of His goods, before He can secure for 
His people a right to participate in them; to enrich them He 
must, for a time, impoverish Himself—die: the death that they 
(along with Him) may ultimately inherit eternal life. And 
so, in this fundamental respect, the two ideas of covenant 
and testament coalesce in the work of Christ; He is at once 
Mediator and Testator; at one and the same moment He 
establishes for ever what God pledges Himself in covenant to 
bestow, and by His voluntary death transmits to others the 
inheritance of life and blessing wherein it consists. It is, there- 
fore, as true of this Divine dcaf7xy, as of any human testa- 
ment, that it could not be of force till the dsaPepyévoc had 
died. ‘Till then the inheritance was bound up indissolubly 
with His own person; and through His death alone was it 
set free for others; as was plainly intimated under a natural 
image, by our Lord Himself, when He said, “ Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit,” (John xii. 24.) 
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When viewed in the light now presented, the allusion of 
the inspired writer is very different from what is commonly 
represented—a mere play upon words. On the contrary, 
each word is retained in its natural and appropriate meaning, 
while, at the same time, there appears’a strictly logical con- 
nexion in the argument. The train of thought proceeds, not 
upon a fanciful or fictitious, but upon a real point of coinci- 
dence and agreement between a Divine covenant and a human 
testament; hence also, between Christ the mediator of the 
covenant, and Christ the testator of the eternal inheritance; 
since it isthe great object of the covenant, whether in its old 
or its new form, to instate men in the possession of that in- 
heritance, and the great end of Christ’s work as mediator, to 
open the way to the possession by His sacrificial death. With 
perfect propriety, therefore, might the apostle, in confirma- 
tion of his principle respecting the necessity of an interve- 
nient death, point back to the offerings of blood at the ratifi- 
cation of the old covenant, and identify death (as of a testa- 
tor) with consecration by blood (as through sacrifice.) For 
as the old covenant did make a provisional or temporary 
arrangement for men attaining to the inheritance of life 
and blessing, it had in consequence to be ratified by a pro- 
visional or typical death. The death inflicted there was 
Christ’s death inssymbol, as the blessing inherited was Christ’s 
blessing by anticipation. But in the passage before us, the 
typical blood is presented in the more common aspect of a 
consecration (ver. 18;) and, under that aspect, its necessity 
and value are set forth, in the verses that follow, as the one 
grand medium of access for sinners to the region of eternal 
glory. This simply arose from the two aspects of death— 
death as necessary to the participation of the inheritance, 
and death as necessary to purification from sin—happening 
to coalesce in Christ; so that the same act, which was needed 
to secure, and did secure a title to the inheritance, was also 
needed to consecrate, and did consecrate, a way to the eternal 
inheritance; and but for the one necessity, the other should 
never have existed. The two ideas, therefore, so far as Christ 
is concerned, run into each other; and as that of consecration 
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was both the more usual, and the most immediately connected 
with the great theme of the epistle, the sacred penman quite 
naturally resumes and prosecutes it—quitting the other, which 
had been but casually introduced for the sake of confirming a 
truth, and marking a point of connexion between things sacred 
and common. 

Such appears to us the correct interpretation of the pas- 
sage, and the proper mode of explicating its meaning. The 
difficulty felt in arriving at this has arisen mainly from over- 
looking the special ground of the apostle’s statement; that is, 
the common element or point of coincidence between a human 
testament and a Divine covenant in the particular aspect re- 
ferred to. ` Both alike contain a disposition in regard to the 
joint participation by others of the goods of him who makes 
it; and a participation that requires, as its indispensable con- 
dition, his own subjection to the power of death. We thus 
obtain a clear and natural sense from the passage, without 
interfering with the received, which is certainly also the ap- 
parent, import of the words." At the same time, while we 
here vindicate the received translation, we cannot but regard 
it as somewhat unfortunate, that on the ground of a thought 
so casually introduced, and a meaning of dcal7jxn nowhere else 
distinctly exhibited in Scripture, many, both of the ancient, 
and of the more modern theological writers, should have given 
such prominence to the testamentary aspect of the scheme of re- 
demption. The Cocceian school, to which several of our own 
older divines belonged, had a sort of predilection for this 
mode of exhibiting Christ’s relation to his people, and thereby 
gave a somewhat artificial air to their explanations of things 
connected with the covenant of grace. They were wont to 
treat formally of the testament, the testator, the executor, 
the legatees, and the legacies. Such a style of representation, 
though not altogether unwarranted by Scripture, has yet no 
broad and comprehensive ground to rest upon there. When 


The considerations, on which the above explanation is made to turn 
had not suggested themselves to me when I wrote the article on the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews in the British and Foreign Evangelical Review for Sept. 
1854. I there adopted substantially Ebrard’s view. 
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salvation is exhibited in connexion with a covenant, it is 
always (with the exception just noticed in Heb. ix. 15-17) 
covenant in the ordinary sense that is to be understood—a 
sense, that involves the idea of mutual engagements—indi- 
vidual parts to be fulfilled, and corresponding relations to be 
maintained—though the place occupied by God is pre-emi- 
nently that of a bountiful and gracious benefactor. And to 
keep attention alive to the strictly covenant aspect of re- 
demption, it had, doubtless, been better to have retained in 
the authorized version the rendering of covenant for dcadnxy 
in all but the one passage of Hebrews, and to have designated 
the Bible the Scriptures of the Old and New Covenants, rather 
than of the Old and New Testaments. In particular, it had 
been better, in the words connected with the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper, to have retained the common rendering, 
and read, “This is the new covenant in My blood;”’ since all 
should thus have readily perceived, that the Lord pointed to 
the Divine covenant, in its new and better form, as contra- 
distinguished from that which had been brought in by Moses, 
and which had now reached the end of its appointment. Due 
pains should be taken to instruct the unlearned, that such is 
the import of the expression, and also to inform them, that 
while the covenant, as established in His blood, bears the 
epithet new, it is so designated merely from respect to the 
order of exhibition, while, if viewed with respect to the mind 
and purpose of God, this is the first as well as the last— 
the covenant, which was planned in the counsels of eternity 
to retrieve the ruin of the fall, and out of the depths of per- 
dition to raise up a spiritual and blessed offspring for God. 
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SECTION EIGHTH. 


ON THE IMPORT OF CERTAIN TERMS EMPLOYED IN NEW TESTA- 
MENT SCRIPTURE TO INDICATE THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF 
THE RENOVATION TO BE ACCOMPLISHED THROUGH THE GOS- 
PEL; ustdvoea, maheyyeveoia, AVOXULYWOK, ATOXATAOTABLS. 


Tue mission of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the institution 
consequent on it of His spiritual kingdom, have for their ob- 
ject the accomplishment of a great and comprehensive reno- 
vation. And in addition to such expressions as Paacdeta tod 
Ocoù, ý xaevn dcabyxn, which, in different respects, indicate 
the design and character of the change to be introduced, and 
which have already been considered, there is a class of ex- 
pressions pointing also to the change in question, but with a 
more special respect to its renovating character. There are 
altogether four of these terms, which, while they form a sort 
of whole, must yet be considered separately, in order to obtain 
a correct idea, both of their distinctive meanings, and of the 
relation in which they stand to each other. 


I. The first in order of the terms referred to is wetdvoa, 
which need not detain us long. The verb meets us at the 
very threshold of the Gospel, in the Baptist’s call of prepara- 
tion for the kingdom—ypetavoetre—which was afterwards also 
taken up by our Lord. The first and most immediate change, 
which was required of men in expectation of the Lord’s ap- 
pearance and kingdom, was an altered state of thought and 
purpose in regard to things spiritual and divine; and to im- 
press the necessity of this more deeply upon the minds of all, 
the call to enter into it was coupled with an administration of 
baptism—a baptism eç wetdvocay, Even after the personal 
ministry of Christ was finished, and He had left the work to 
be prosecuted among men by his apostles, the call was still 
the same; pstavoyaate xa? Panteolýtrw was the closing and 
practical point of St. Peter’s address to the multitudes on the 
day of Pentecost; and in St. Paul’s brief summary of the 
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Gospel he everywhere preached the first article named is Th» 
etc Osòy perávocav (Acts xx. 21.) In all these passages, it is 

ecdvoea or the cognate verb, which is employed, not pstape~ 
Asa and petapehouoe; and this, no doubt, because the former 
more significantly and correctly indicated the change intend- 
ed than the latter. Both, indeed, by etymology and usage 
petdvoca points more to the change itself in thought and pur- 
pose, while vecapedeca fixes attention chiefly on the concern 
or regret, which the consideration of the past has awakened. 
Of itself, wscdvoca expresses nothing as to the nature of. the 
change, in what particular direction taken, or how far in that 
direction carried: this is left to be determined by the con- 
nexion, or from the nature of the case. In the New Testa- 
ment it is always used in a good sense, and in reference to a 
sincere practical reformation of mind and conduct. Not this, 
however, in the aspect of a change wrought by the power. of 
God, but rather in its relation ‘6 heat responsibilities, as 
an amendment that men are bound to aim at and strive after; 
hence the verb is used in the imperative; the thing to be done 
is bound as an obligation upon men’s consciences. The other 
verb, petapédopoz, is never so used—the thought it expresses 
being a matter of suffering rather than of action, the recoil of 
feeling or inward sorrow and dissatisfaction which rushes upon 
the soul’s consciousness, when a past course of transgression 
is seen in its true light. Whenever the perdvora isvof the 
right description, there will always, of necessity, be something 
of this sort; since it is impossible for the mind to turn from 
the love and practice of sin, to even the heartfelt desire after 
righteousness, without a certain degree of sorrow and remorse. 
But, from the varieties that exist in human temperaments, and 
the diversified effects apt to be produced by the circumstances 
of life, no definite measure or uniform rule can be laid down 
in this respect; there may be considerably less of such con- 
scious and painful regret in some cases than in others, where 
the change is alike genuine; and there may also be a good 
deal of it where there is no actual petdvoca—the recoil of feel- 
ing passing away without leading to any permanent result. 
Accordingly it is not the perapéisa, but the peetdvoca, which 
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is indispensably required of those who would find a place in 
the Messiah’s kingdom—a perdvora, as is expressed in 2 Cor. 
vii. 10, ef¢ cwryptay dustapédytos, a repentance unto salva- 
tion not to be repented of. 

The word repentance, however, as is evident from the pre- 
ceding remarks, is but an imperfect synonym for pecdvoea; it 
does not sufficiently distinguish between this and pstapedeca 
in the respects wherein they differ, but gives a partial indica- 
tion of the import of both. As commonly understood, it points 
fully as much to the sorrow or regret which ensues upon a 
proper change of mind, as to the change itself. Yet we have 
no other word that can fitly take its place; for, though refor- 
mation or amendment may seem more closely to correspond 
with the original, and have been formally proposed as a better 
rendering, they carry the thoughts too much outward to meet 
with general approval as a substitute for repentance. It is 
the excellence of this last, as a translation of petdvoea, that 
however otherwise defective, it points inward, and marks the 
state of the soul—not merely of the outward behaviour—as 
different from what it formerly was: it is expressive of a 
changed action of the heart in respect to sin and holiness; 
only it leaves the action in a state of incompleteness, as if it 
had respect merely to the evil perceived to have existed in the 
past. It is right, however, as far as it goes. He who repents 
has come to see that to be evil which he previously loved and 
followed as good; and it is only necessary to think of this al- 
tered bent of mind, as taking a direction toward the future 
equally with the past, in order to find in the term repentance, 
which is used to express it, a fair representation of the New 
Testament perdvoee. 

The call to this petdvora, as necessary for admission into 
the Messiah’s kingdom, proceeds on the existence of a state of 
alienation and disorder in respect to the things of God; it 
implies, that the voy vara, the thoughts and intents of the mind, 
have gone in the wrong direction, and must be turned back 
upon the right objects. As a people the Jews were in sucha 
state when the call was originally addressed to them; and, 
notwithstanding the call, they, for the most part, continued to 
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abide in it. In respect to the state itself, however, there was 
nothing singular in their case; the same alienation of heart 
belongs naturally to every individual, and the spiritual change, 
or conversion, which consists in its abandonment, is the one 
door-way for all into the kingdom. The great question—when 
once the heart has begun to grapple in earnest with the Di- 
vine call—is how the change is to be effected? It is man’s 
duty and interest to have it done; for till it zs done, he is an 
enemy of God, a child of perdition; and to bestir himself to 
the task of reformation is his immediate and paramount con- 
cern. But if in reality he does so, he will presently find that 
other powers than his own are needed for the end in view; he 
can himself see a necessity for the change, can think with 
sorrow and remorse of the errors of the past, can anticipate 
with dread the dangers of the future, can wish and pray that 
it were otherwise with him—but nothing comes to perfection, 
unless the effort to convert bring the soul into contact with 
the regenerating grace of God, and make it conscious of a 
vital influence from above. 


II. It is this second, but most important stage in the pro- 
cess, that is marked in the next term—zadyyeveota, or rege- 
neration. Considered doctrinally, either of these terms might 
be made to include the other, and the one or the other might 
indifferently be put first. Regeneration might be represented 
as necessary to conversion, and determining what belongs to 
it; since it is only when the Divine element implied in rege- 
neration works upon the soul, that the conversion it undergoes 
is sufficiently deep and earnest to be lasting. On the other 
hand, conversion, if viewed in its entire compass and perfect- 
ed results, must be made to comprehend, as well the regene- 
rating grace that effects the change, as the desires and strug- 
gles of the soul, while travailing in birth for its accomplish- 
ment. But, viewed in the order of nature, and also as com- 
monly represented in Scripture, the perávoca, or conversion, 
must be placed first; for it is with this that man’s responsi- 
bilities have immediately to do: and it is in addressing him- 
self to the things connected with it, that he is driven out of 
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himself, and brought to surrender himself to the working of 
that Divine power on which he depends for the necessary re- 
sult. Scripture never puts regeneration, or what is implied 
in regeneration, before conversion; but it does press the work 
of conversion, as in some sense prior to the possession of a re- 
generated state:-—as in the original call of the Baptist to re- 
pent, or be converted, that men might be prepared for the 
baptism of the Spirit; or in St. Peter’s address to the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem, exhorting them to convert and be baptized, 
that they might receive the gift of the Spirit. Of course, when 
so represented, conversion is to be understood as spoken of 
only in respect to its initial stages, and as a work demanding 
men’s earnest application; in which respect it may be said 
to “precede regeneration, and to be the condition and qualifi- 
cation for it;”!—if by condition and qualification we under- 
stand simply that without which, on the sinner’s part, he has 
no valid reason to expect the further and higher good implied 
in regeneration. And there is undoubtedly this further dif- 
ference implied in the terms themselves, that, while conversion 
is a change of mind which, so far as the mind that experiences 
it is concerned may possibly change again, regeneration is a 
change of state, a new beeng—and so, we may say, carries the 
idea of fixedness and perpetuity in its bosom. 

The term itself zadeyyeveota, which exactly answers to our 
regeneration, is found only twice in the New Testament (Matt. 
xix. 28; Titus ii. 5,) and in the second alone of the two cases, 
has it respect to spiritual renovation. There are, however, 
various other expressions which are employed to indicate the 
same thing. In point of time, the first was that used by our 
Lord in His conversation with Nicodemus—one also of the 
most explicit—in which he declared the necessity for every 
one who would enter His kingdom, of being born again. 
"Avotey yevyybizvae is the expression used, and is most exactly 
rendered, perhaps, born afresh—but obviously all one as to 
meaning with zdédew yevyybqvae or yivecbac; for both alike in- 
dicate a kind of starting anew into being, or re-entering upon 
life, in some new and higher sense. In the explanations given 
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immediately after by our Lord, it is connected with water 
and the Spirit—with the Spirit alone, however, as the effective 
agent; for He calls it “a birth of the Spirit,” as contradis- 
tinguished from a birth of the flesh (ver. 6;) and, after re- 
ferring for illustration to the somewhat similar operation of 
the wind in nature, He sums up by saying, “So is every one 
that is born of the Spirit” (ver. 8.) The Evangelist John 
himself, ch. 1, 13, says of all genuine believers, èx Ocod èyevvý- 
@yoav, they were born of God, and that in a manner different 
from every form of natural generation. So again in his first 
Epistle, ch. v. 4, the believer, on account of his faith, is “born 
of God.’ In 1 Pet. i. 23, and Jas. i. 18, the new birth is 
asserted equally of all Christians, and ascribed directly to 
God, but connected instrumentally with the operation of the 
word (dca doy ov, or Royw ddybetac.) So, still further, St. Paul, 
who not only designates believers once and again “new 
creatures” (2 Cor. v. 17; Gal. vi. 15;) but in the passage 
already referred to, Titus iii. 5, characterizes the change that 
passes on them, when they become true Christians, as a rege- 
neration. The whole passage runs thus: “ After that the kind- 
ness and love toward man (¢cdavépwxia) of our Saviour God 
(rod cwtioo0s judy Osod) appeared; not by works of righteous- 
ness which we did (ézocjoapev,) but according to His mercy 
He saved us—dcd ovtpod mahyyevectag xa? dvaxavocswe 
mvevpacoc dytov—through washing (or laver) of regeneration 
and renewing of the Holy Ghost.” 

The whole of these passages describe in terms substantially 
alike, the spiritual change which passes over those who become 
Christ’s true people; differing only in connecting it, some 
more immediately with the word, understood and received in 
faith, others with the baptismal font or water. As this con- 
nexion can only be of a subordinate and instrumental kind, 
it does not affect the nature of the thing itself, which must be 
determined by the plain import of the language employed 
concerning it. But the language, in its plain import, un- 
doubtedly expresses an actual change—a new birth; not the 
mere capacity for such, but its realized possession. Were 
this zadyyeveota any thing short of a work of God, brought 
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into actual existence in the case of the person who is the sub- 
ject of it, the term would be an entire misnomer, such as we 
cannot conceive to have a place in the volume of inspiration. 
But this becomes still more certain, and is established beyond 
all reasonable duubt, when along with the natural import of 
the language we couple what is said of those, who have under- 
gone the regenerating change. “He that is born of God,” 
says the Apostle John, “doth not commit- sin, for his seed 
remaineth in him, and he cannot sin because he is born of 
God.” And, he adds, ‘‘in this the children of God are mani- 
fest, and the children of the devil; whosoever doeth not right- 
eousness is not of God.” (1 John iii. 9,10.) In like man- 
ner St. Paul describes the sons of God as those, who are led 
by the Spirit of God, and declares that if any have not this 
Spirit they are none of His (Rom. viii. 9, 14.) Not only so, 
but he characterizes them, on the ground of their regeneration, 
as dead to sin, risen again with Christ to walk in newness of 
life, and already sitting together with Him in heavenly places 
(Rom. vi. 4; Eph. ii. 6; Col. ii. 12.) The apostles of our 
Lord can no longer be regarded as persons, who used great 
plainness of speech, or even gave intelligible utterance to their 
thoughts, if such expressions were employed by them to denote 
any thing else than an actual change from death to life, from 
sin to holiness;—if nothing more was meant, for example, 
than the bestowal of some mysterious gift or capacity, which 
might be held by the worst in common with the best of men— 
by one. who continues practically a child of the devil, as well 
as by him who breathes the spirit and does the works of a child 
of God. “Such a monstrous perversion. of language,” it has 
been justly said, “would never approve itself to any one, who 
did not come to this subject with his mind pre-occupied with 
a particular view. But it is in vain, that Scripture is plain 
and express to the effect, that the Divine gift of regeneration 
zs actual holiness, so long as men are pre-occupied with an 
idea, that actual holiness cannot be a Divine gift. They will 
go on to the last, not seeing the plainest assertions of Scrip- 
ture as to the nature of regeneration.” ! 


1 Mozley on Baptismal Regeneration, pp. 29, 80. 
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` It can serve no good purpose, therefore, to dwell longer on 
this aspect of the matter; since exegetical efforts must be 
altogether misspent in endeavouring to impart light to those 
who cannot afford to see. But in regard to the point of the 
instrumental relationship of regeneration to the Divine ordi- 
nances, we may remark, that while it is specially and fre- 
quently connected with baptism, it is not connected with that 
ordinance alone; the Word of God equally shares in the 
honour. It is not to be denied, that when our Lord speaks 
of being born of water and spirit, and when St. Paul couples 
the laver with regeneration, and represents believers as being 
buried and rising again with Christ, a close relationship is 
established between Christian baptism and spiritual regenera- 
tion. But there are other passages referred to above, which 
equally connect it With the word of the Gospel, of which also 
it is said generally, that it is “the power of God to salvation 
to every one that believeth,” —that it is “quick, powerful, and 
sharper than a two-edged sword,” —that it is even “spirit and 
life.” Nothing stronger than this is said of baptism in respect 
to regeneration; so that the relationship of baptism to the 
spiritual change is by no means exclusive; and as the change 
itself is inward and vital, neither baptism nor the word can 
have more than a subordinate and instrumental relation to it. 
As to efficacious power, it is “the spirit that quickeneth,”— 
not, however, apart from the ordinances, but in connexion 
with their instrumentality; nor yet by indissoluble union and 
invariable efficiency through these, but in such manner and 
ways as seem good to Him who quickeneth whom He will. It 
is enough for us to know, that in this spiritual birth, as in the 
natural, the internal links itself with the external, the Divine 
with the human; so that if the word is honestly handled, and 
the sacrament of baptism believingly received and used, the 
spiritual effect will infallibly result. When so received and 
used, baptism saves, and the baptized are regenerated, because 
the manifested grace of God meets with a suitable recipiency, 
on the part of man; as also the word of truth brings salva- 
tion, quickens and renews, when its promises of grace and 
blessing are rested on in humble faith. But abstract the 
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supposition, which is commonly made in Scripture, of this 
faithful and honest dealing with these ordinances of God, and 
there is nothing of regenerative power or saving effect in 
either; the hearer of the word only treasures up for himself 
a heavier condemnation, and the baptized, so far from rising 
to newness of life, remains, even when baptized by an apostle, 
in “the gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity.” 

There is, doubtless, so far a difference in the scriptural 
statements referred to, as to the relation in which baptism 
and the word respectively stand to regeneration, that the for- 
mer, being a symbolical and sealing ordinance, it more dis- 
tinctly and personally exhibits the things connected with the 
soul’s regeneration. It has somewhat of the nature of a 
covenant transaction, in which the individual presents himself, 
or is presented by others, for a personal participation in the 
regenerating grace exhibited in the ordinance; and personally, 
or through others for him, professes to accept what is there 
offered to his hand, and engages to act accordingly. Con- 
templating the matter, therefore, as an honest transaction—a 
transaction in which the human subject seems truthfully to 
respond to the Divine condescension and favour shown him— 
our Lord and His apostles represent baptism as, according to 
its true idea, an instrument or channel of regeneration, and 
speak of those as regenerate persons who have in sincerity 
complied with it. But that is a very different thing from 
saying, that baptism, simply as an ordinance, carries regene- 
ration in its bosom, or that all who have passed through the 
outward rite are regenerate. Such language is in Scripture 
applied only to those who have actually been born of the 
Spirit, or who, in the judgment of faith and charity, may be 
considered to have been so born again. And precisely on 
account of regeneration being thus essentially a Divine work, 
in which man, as a spiritual being, has to be the recipient, 
through the grace of the Spirit operating vitally within, it is 
not directly laid as an obligation upon his conscience. He 
is entreated and bound to do the things, which, in their full 
compass, involve it, and which also bring him into immediate 
contact with the living agency that works it; but for the 
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change itself—the actual regeneration of his soul to God—he 
must be a partaker and not a doer, become a subject of the 
Spirit’s renewing grace. 

III. This interconnexion, however, between the human and 
the Divine, as directly related to men’s responsibilities, comes 
out in the next term of the series, dvaxatvwacc, which is occa- 
sionally, though not very frequently, used in New Testament 
Scripture. In the passage cited from the Epistle to Titus, it 
is coupled with maàyysvecia, and placed after it, as denoting 
something consecutive—a carrying forward of the regeneration 
to its proper completion; which again brings us into the re- 
gion of human responsibility and active working. For, while 
it belongs to God, through the internal agency of His Spirit, 
to implant the principle of divine life in the soul, it belongs 
to man—not independently, indeed, and as at his own hand, 
but in connexion with the promised grace of God—to guard, 
and nourish to perfection the gift conferred upon him. Hence 
this dvaxaivwors is matter of express command; for example, 
in Eph. iv. 23, where the apostle charges believers—who had 
already “been taught as the truth is in Jesus’—to “renew 
themselves (dvaveovoac) in the spirit of their mind;” and in 
Rom. xii. 2, they are called to be transformed, or to trans- 
form themselves, in the renewing of their mind (c7 dvaxavacee 
tod vodc.) This growing renewal ef mind and spirit, which 
is only rendered possible by a preceding regeneration, it is 
the imperative duty of every believer to press forward; it 
should be the object of his daily watchings, strivings, and 
prayers, which, if rightly directed, shall have for their great 
end his progressive advancement in the divine life, and assi- 
milation to the image of his Father in heaven. 

We have here to note the manner in which the new life of 
Christianity has formed for itself a language, to give adequate 
expression to the thoughts and aspirations it has awakened. 
Of the two words just mentioned, one of them dvaxavworc, 
is found only in the New Testament, as is also the verb dva- 
xawów. T'he classical word for expressing a somewhat similar 
action of mind, was dvaxoevifw, which occurs in Heb. vi. 6, 
but is found nowhere else in the New Testament. It was, we 
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may conceive, felt to be too feeble, or, from its ordinary ap- 
plication, indicative of too partial and defective an improve- 
ment, to bring out the Christian sense that was meant to be 
conveyed; and so a distinct word, of the same root, but with 
a different termination, was brought into requisition. The other 
word, zakyyeveoia, was, indeed, employed by heathen writers, 
but in a sense so inferior, that it may be said to have become 
instinct with new meaning, when turned in a Christian di- 
rection. As employed elsewhere, it expresses such renova- 
tions as take place, from time to time, within the natural 
sphere, and on the same line of things with itself. Thus 
Cicero, on the close of his exile, and referring to his resto- 
ration to honour and dignity, speaks of hanc zakyyeveotav 
nostram (Ad Attic. vi. 6.) In like manner, Josephus applies 
the word to that political resuscitation, which was granted to 
his people and country, on the return from the Babylonish 
captivity (Ant. xi. 3,9.) Marcus Antoninus and the Stoics ge- 
nerally designated the revivals, which, at shorter or longer 
intervals, occur in the constitution and order of earthly things, 
and which they believed would ultimately become fixed, ty» 
Tencoomny Tahyysveaiay TOY lwy, the periodical regeneration 
of the world. And approaching a step nearer, though basing 
itself on a fanciful foundation, it was the doctrine of the Py- 
thagoreans, as we learn from Plutarch (De Em. Cat. i. T)— 
part of their general doctrine of the transmigration of souls— 
that there was a zaeyyeveoia to each particular person when 
his soul returned to the body, and again made its appearance 
on the theatre of an earthly existence. From such applica- 
tions of the word, one sees at a glance what an elevation was 
given to it when it entered into the sphere of Christian ideas, 
and came to denote that high moral renovation, which Christ 
ever seeks to accomplish in His people—the formation in them 
of a life fashioned after the life of God. Here we find our- 
selves in another region than that of nature’s feebleness and 
corruption; the supernatural mingles with the natural; and 
the earthly in man’s being is transformed, so as to receive the 
tone and impress of the heavenly. 


But the zadyyevsota of the gospel, and its attendant dva- 
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xawvwatc, do not stop here; while commencing with the soul 
of the individual believer, they thenceforth proceed to other 
operations and results. The internal renovation is but the 
beginning of a process, which is to extend far and: wide—to 
spread with regenerating power through all the relations and 
departments of social life—to defecate and transfigure the 
corporeal frame itself into the fit habitation of an immortal 
spirit—yea, and embrace the whole domain of external nature, 
which it will invest with the imperishable glory of a new cre- 
ation. It was this more extended and comprehensive appli- 
cation of the word zakyyeveata, which was made by our Lord 
in Matt. xix. 28, when He gave assurance to the disciples of 
the immortal honour and dignity that was to be their position 
in the closing issues of His kingdom, “ Verily, I say unto you, 
that ye who have followed Me, in the regeneration (zalejyeve- 
ota\—when the Son of Man shall sit on the throne of His 
glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.” It was a prevalent opinion among the Fa- 
thers, that by regeneration here, our Lord pointed explicitly 
to the resurrection of the body. Thus Augustine, De Civ. 
Dei. xx. 5, “ When he says, zn the regeneration, beyond doubt 
He wishes to be understood thereby the resurrection from the 
dead; for thus shall our flesh be regenerated through incor- 
ruption, even as our soul has been regenerated by faith.” 
To the like effect Jerome, who says on the passage, “In the 
regeneration, that is, when. the dead shall rise incorruptible 
from corruption.” Gregory, Theophylact, Huthymius, and 
others, follow in the same line. It is, however, too narrow a 
reference to give to our Lord’s words. The resurrection of 
the body is, doubtless, implied in what He says; for when the 
Son of Man sits upon the throne of His glory, or is manifested 
in His kingly state, the saints shall certainly have been raised 
up to sit with Him; according to the testimony of the apostle, 
« When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then shall we 
also appear with Him in glory.” Undoubtedly, too, the re- 
surrection may be fitly designated a regeneration; as it shall 
be in the most emphatic sense a renovating of the old, casting 
it entirely into a fresh mould, and giving it a kind of second 
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birth, unspeakably better than the first. So, the apostle Paul 
in effect, though not in express terms, calls it, when in Rom. 
viii. 23, he speaks of the general body of believers groaning 
in themselves, and ‘waiting for the adoption, the redemption 
of the body;” as if their proper filiation only began then, and 
not till it took place did they fairly enter into the state and 
heritage of the sons of God. Then only indeed shall they 
reach it in its completeness, or in respect to their entire per- 
sonality. The regeneration is already theirs; it is theirs from 
the first moment of their spiritual life, in so far as their souls 
are concerned, but still only as in a mystery; since the cor- 
poreal and visible part of their natures continues as before, 
in the frailty and corruption of the fall. At the resurrection, 
however, this anomalous state of things shall be terminated ; 
the old man shall in this respect also be exchanged for the 
new; and the children of the regeneration shall at last look 
like their state and destiny—they shall possess the visible seal 
of their adoption, in the redemption of their bodies from the 
law of mortality and corruption. 

On these accounts, the resurrection of the body may fitly 
be called a zakyyeveota; it is certainly to be included in the 
general renovation, which the Lord will introduce at the pro- 
per time; but it is this general renovation itself, not simply 
the resurrection of the body, which is to be understood as 
pointed to in the declaration of our Lord. The zadyyeveota 
there mentioned is the bringing in of what is elsewhere called 
the new heavens and the new earth, the constitution of every 
thing after a new and higher pattern; in consequence of which, 
that which is in part shall be done away, evil in every form 
shall be abolished, and universal peace, harmony, and per- 
fection established. For, such is the proper issue and con- 
summation of Christ’s work, who, as the Lord’s anointed, has 
received from the Father the heritage of all things, and re- 
ceived it, not to retain them in their state of corruption and 
disorder, but to rectify and bless them; so that, throughout 
the entire domain, there shall be nothing to hurt and offend, 
and all shall reflect the spotless glory of their Divine Head. 
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IV. The regeneration in this large and general sense is 
much of the same import as another word—the last we have 
to notice in this connexion—dzoxzardoractc. The noun oc- 
curs, indeed, ‘only once with reference to the work of Christ 
(Acts iii. 21;) but the verb is found, on two occasions, with a 
somewhat similar reference. In Matt. xvii. 11, our Lord 
replied to a question respecting Elias, “Elias indeed cometh 
and restoreth (or shall restore—dzozathotdve:, Mark; dzoxa- 
taotyost, Matt.) all things. - It was the purpose or destina- 
tion for which John came that Christ here speaks of; His 
mission was of a restorative nature, being appointed in respect 
to a people, who had gone away backward, and were practi- 
cally in a state of alienation, first from the God of their fa- 
thers, and then from these fathers themselves. To turn again 
this tide of degenetacy, and bring the hearts of the people 
into a friendly relationship as well to God, as to their pious 
ancestors, was the special calling of this new Elias; he came 
to the intent, that He might restore all things to their normal 
state of allegiance to God, and mutual respondency between 
parent and child (Luke i. 16, 17.) But in respect to the 
event, all was marred by the perverseness and carnality of 
the people; they frustrated the grace of God, and did to the 
Elias “whatever they listed,” In this case, it was plainly 
but a provisional moral restoration that was meant to be ac- 
complished ; but even this was arrested in its course, and only 
in a very partial manner reached its end. 

Still more immediately, however, in connexion with Mes- 
siah’s work, we find the expression used by the apostles after 
the resurrection, when they asked Christ, “Lord, dost Thon 
at this time restore the kingdom to- Israel (e? èv TO ypovw 
tovt droxalatdvecs tiv Pacchstav tp Iapay)?”’ The answer 
returned simply conveyed a rebuke for their too prying curi- 
osity regarding the future, and an instruction as to present 
duty: “It is not for you to know the times and seasons, which 
the Father has put in His own power; but ye shall receive 
power, when the Holy Ghost comes upon you,” ete In short, 
there was to be no dzozatdaraacg such as they were looking 

. for, of a present resuscitation of the temporal kingdom; and 
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for themselves, they had other and higher things to mind, 
for which the needed power was shortly to be conferred on 
them from above. They were not on this account, however, 
discharged from expecting an dzoxatdatacrc,—only it was to 
be one (as they themselves soon understood,) which carried in 
its bosom the elements of a nobler renovation—fresh suc- 
cessions of spiritual revival in the first instance, and these 
culminating at last, in a complete, final restitution. So, ina 
comparatively brief period, the Apostle Peter gave expression 
to his views, and showed the vast moral elevation that had 
been imparted to him by the descent of the Spirit: ‘Repent, 
therefore, and be converted, that your sins may be blotted 
out, so that times of refreshing may come (rws dy EAwow 
zoupot dvadbCews) from the presence of the Lord; and He 
may send Jesus Christ that before was preached unto you; 
whom the heaven must receive until the times of restitution 
of all things (dzoxardotacews adytwy,) of which (of which 
times) God spake by the mouth of His holy prophets, since 
the world began (or, from the earliest times.’’) 

The slightest inspection may convince any one, that this 
was spoken under the direction of a far more enlightened and 
elevating impulse, than that which dictated the question, “ Wilt 
Thou at this time restore the kingdom to Israel?’’ In the 
one case there is a manifest savouring of the things of the 
flesh, in the other, of those of the Spirit; the first thoughts 
were characterized by a narrow exclusiveness, and a desire 
for some sort of temporal ascendency, while in the latter there 
is a noble breathing after things heavenly and divine, a just 
appreciation of the spiritual in comparison of the earthly, and 
a lively expectation of the complete triumph over all evil yet 
to be effected by the presence and power of the glorified Re- 
deemer. The dzoxatdotaccc now looked and longed for by 
the apostles was nothing short of a general and thorough 
renovation—the same, that prophets had from the first been 
heralding, when they pointed to the glory which was to fol- 
low the obedience and sufferings of the Redeemer—a re-es- 
tablishment of the original order and blessedness of the world, 
or its final deliverance from all the troubles and disorders that 
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afflict it, and along therewith its elevation to a higher even 
than its primeval condition. But the general carries no anta- 
gonism to the particular; the restitution of all things now 
hoped for should also be, in the truest sense, the restitution 
of the kingdom to Israel. For, in Christ all that is really 
Israel’s, finds its proper centre and its ultimate destination; 
where He, the King of Zion is, there is Israel’s ascendency, 
Israel’s seed of blessing, Israel’s distinctive glory; and the 
best and highest thing for Jew and Gentile alike is to share 
in the dominion of Christ, and with him to possess the king- 
dom. 

To sum up, then, in regard to this series of words so pecu- 
liarly indicative, as a whole, of the nature and tendency of the 
Gospel of Christ:—The generic idea of renovation, or radical ` 
change from a worse to a better state, is here presented to our 
view under ya stages and developments. We see it 
beginning in the region of the inner man—in the awakening 
of a sense of guilt and danger, with earnest strivings after 
amendment (uerávoca;) then; through the operation of the 
grace of God, it discovers itself in a regenerated frame of spi- 
rit, the possession of an essentially new spiritual condition 
(Tadyyevecta;)this, once found, proceeds by continual advances 
and fresh efforts to higher and higher degrees of spiritual reno- 
vation (dvaxaivwarc;) while, according to the gracious plan 
and wise disposal of God, the internal links itself to the ex- 
ternal, the renovation of soul paves the way for the purifica- 
tion of nature, until, the work of grace being finished, and the 
number of the elect completed, the bodies also of the saints 
shall be transformed, and the whole material creation shall 
become a fit habitation for redeemed and glorified saints (dzo- 
xatdotac:ç.) What a large and divine-like grasp in this re- 
generative scheme! How unlike the littleness and superfici- 
ality of man! How clearly bespeaking the profound insight 
and far-reaching wisdom of God! And this not merely in its 
ultimate results, but in the method also and order of its pro- 
cedure! In beginning with the inner man, and laying the 
chief stress on a regenerated heart, it takes possession of the 
fountainhead of evil, and rectifies that which most of all requires 
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the operation of a renewing agency. As in the moral sphere, 
the evil had its commencement, so in the same sphere are the 
roots planted of all the renovation, that is to develop itself in’ 
the history of the kingdom. And the spiritual work once pro- 
perly accomplished, all that remains to be done shall follow 
in due time; Satan shall be finally cast out; and on the ruins 
of his usurped dominion, the glories of the new creation shall 
shine forth in their eternal lustre. 


SECTION NINTH. 


ON THE USE oF Paraskeué AND Pascha IN ST. JOHN’S ACCOUNT OF 
OUR LORD’S LAST SUFFERINGS; AND THE QUESTION THERE- 
WITH CONNECTED, WHETHER OUR LORD KEPT HIS LAST PASS- 
OVER ON THE SAME DAY AS THE JEWS. 


Ir is simply in connexion with this question respecting the 
time of keeping the last Passover, that the use of the words 
mapaoxeny and mdoya, by St. John, in ch. xviii. and xix., is 
involved in doubt, or assumes an aspect of importance. And, 
as we are firmly persuaded that the question itself has mainly 
arisen from some of the historical circumstances being too 
little regarded, we shall commence our inquiry by taking these 
in their order, and endeavouring to present them in their pro- 
per light. 

1. The first thing requiring to be noted is the determined 
purpose formed by the leading men in Jerusalem to make away 
with Jesus. The clear revelations He had given, especially 
on the occasion of this last visit to Jerusalem, of His own cha- 
racter and kingdom, and the unsparing exposure He had 
made of their ignorance, carnality, and deserved condemna- 
tion, had brought matters, as between them and Him, to a 
crisis. It was now seen that, if their authority was to stand, 
His career must be extinguished. But, in their project for 
accomplishing this, two points of special moment are to be 
noted. In the fret place, it was to be by stratagem (èv dodw, 
Matt, xxvi. 4; Mark xiv. 1)—this being, as they naturally 
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conceived, the only safe course for them to adopt. They durst 
not venture on an open assault, as Jesus had evidently ac- 
“quired great fame, had come up to the feast with a large re- 
tinue of followers, and by His miracles, His discourses, and 
His disinterested life, had made profound impressions upon 
many hearts. Against such a person it would have been a 
hazardous thing for them to bring a formal charge of impiety 
or crime; it were on every account wiser to compass their 
design by the hand of an assassin, or some secret plot, which 
might admit of their remaining in the background. Then, 
this stratagem was not to be quite immediately put in force; 
not till after the feast. This is expressly noticed in two of 
the Evangelists (Matt. xxvi. 5; Mark xiv. 2;) and they both 
assign the same reason for the delay—‘‘lest there should be 
an uproar among the people.” These seemed now to an alarm- 
ing degree won to His side; they had attended Him in 
crowds from Galilee; they had even borne Him in triumph, 
and with every demonstration of enthusiastic joy, as King 
Messiah, from Mount Olivet into the heart of the city; and 
it was not to be supposed that multitudes, apparently so full 
of confidence in their leader, and so ardently devoted to His 
cause, would suffer Him to be openly wronged, without exert- 
ing themselves to the utmost in his defence. It was, there- 
fore, the obvious dictate of prudence to let the crowds again 
disperse, before the hand of violence was lifted against Jesus. 

2. But all of a sudden a new element came into their de- 
liberations, and their policy took another form, when the 
treachery of Judas discovered itself, offering for a sum of mo- 
ney to deliver up Jesus into their hands. The precise moment 
when Judas made this offer to them is not stated. It must, 
however, have been some time between the conclusion of those 
discourses, in which the Lord had so plainly exposed and de- 
nounced the leading Jews, and the actual execution of the 
treachery; for it is manifest that the traitor had come to terms 
with them before the paschal feast had actually begun, and 
yet not less manifest that it must have been after they had 
formed their plan not to proceed against Jesus till the feast 
was over. Subsequently to this resolution on their part, but 
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prior even to the assignation of any particular time or place 
for the accomplishment of the purpose, “he sought how he 
might conveniently betray Him” (Mark xiv. 11.) The pur- 
pose itself doubtless took shape in the mind of Judas, and 
reached the point of action, much in the same way that the 
Jewish rulers were led to their resolution to kill Him. Fronf 
the position matters had now assumed, it had become for both 
alike a necessity to get rid of Jesus: His presence was felt to 
be intolerable. Indeed, Judas, in his state of mind and his 
procedure toward Jesus, might be taken for a representative 
among the twelve of those Jewish rulers; he did within the 
narrower sphere what they did in the larger one—delivered 
up the Holy One of God to His adversaries; on which ac- 
count, in the psalms that spake before concerning the treachery, 
the individual traitor is identified with the whole company of 
faithless men who were to take the part of violence and deceit 
(Ps. Ixix., cix.; Acts i. 16—20.) Judas had undoubtedly, at 
the time of his first connexion with Christ, been known as a 
person of shrewd intellect, as well as respectable demeanour, 
most probably also as a person of active business habits:— 
whence the charge naturally fell to him of managing the pe- 
cuniary concerns of the company, of bearing the purse. With 
such natural gifts and acquired habits, he had thought he dis- 
cerned enough in Jesus of Nazareth to convince him that this 
could be no other than the expected Messiah; but, beyond 
doubt, the Messiah of an earthly cause and a worldly kingdom. 
And as the hopes of advancement in this direction began to 
give way; as the plan of Jesus more fully developed itself, 
and successive revelations of coming events forced on the mind 
of Judas the conviction, that not earthly grandeur or political 
ascendency, but sacrifice, self-denial, peril, and shame, were 
to be the immediate portion of those who espoused the cause 
of Jesus, then the spell was broken to his calculating and 
worldly spirit. He not only became depressed and sorrowful, 
like the others, but totally unhinged: his only distinct motives 
for embarking in the enterprise were withdrawn from him; he 
must be done with the concern. Symptoms of this recoil had 
been perceived by the penetrating eye of Jesus about a twelve- 
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month before the last Passover, which led Him to utter the 
strong expression, that of those He had chosen, one was a 
devil (John vi. 70.) It was only now, however, that the full 
effect was produced. The repeated intimations which Jesus 
had recently made of His coming death, the specific assurance 
that He was to be rejected by the chief priests and scribes, 
crucified and slain; the palpable breach that took place be- 
tween Him and these rulers of the people on the occasion of 
His public entrance into Jerusalem, with the discourses subse- 
quently delivered; still more recently the reproof individually 
and pointedly addressed to Judas, in connexion with the per- 
sonal anointing at Bethany, and the fresh allusion then also 
made to His impending death and. burial:—all these follow- 
ing in rapid succession, and leaving, at length, no room to 
doubt that a catastrophe was at hand, consummated the process 
which had been going on in the mind of Judas, and impelled 
him to adopt a course of decisive action—to resolve on being 
done with a service which no longer possessed his sympathy 
or his confidence, and make sure of his interest with those 
that had. Thus prompted and drawn, he secretly threw him- 
self into the camp of the adversaries, and entered into terms 
with them for the betrayal of Jesus.’ 

3. But this unexpected occurrence, we may well conceive, 
cast a new light upon the prospects of Christ’s adversaries in 
Jerusalem, and naturally led to a remodelling of their plans. 
The discovery that one of His bosom friends was deserting 
Him, as if he had seen through the imposture, and was even 
proffering his aid to the accomplishment of their aims, could 
not fail to beget the conviction, that the cause of Jesus was 
by no means so powerful, nor Hig place in the popular esteem 
so firmly seated, as they had imagined. They now began to 
think that there was not so much need for stratagem and de- 
lay, as they at first imagined; nay, that their best chance for 
accomplishing the desired result, was by a bold and summary 

1 It is most likely, on account `of the influence exercised on the mind of 
Judas by what took place at Bethany, that the Evangelists Matthew and 
Mark mention it in immediate connexion with the purpose of Judas to be- 


tray. In reality, however, it occurred before several of the last discourses 
were delivered, and six days previous to the last Passover, John xii. 1. | 
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procedure. Most heartily, therefore, did they close with the 
proposal of Judas, and for the stipulated sum of thirty pieces 
of silver, agree to act in concert with him. This circumstance, 
if allowed its due consideration, and followed to its legitimate 
results, will be found sufficient to account for all the peculiari- 
ties and apparent inconsistencies in the evangelical narratives. 
It first of all led the Jewish rulers to resolve on taking action 
immediately, the moment Judas might find a favourable op- 
portunity for effecting the betrayal. And it led our Lord, 
who was perfectly cognizant of what was proceeding in the 
camp of the enemies, to pursue a course at the very com- 
mencement of the Passover, which left Judas no alternative: 
he must either act promptly that very night, or lose the op- 
portunity of acting at all. 

4, This procedure, then, on the part of Christ, is the point 
that next calls for notice. In compliance with His own in- 
structions, the necessary preparations had been made for 
holding the feast—an upper chamber was engaged, and the 
materials requisite for the feast provided. There Jesus met 
with the disciples at the appointed time—we can readily sup- 
pose at a somewhat earlier hour than customary, as He well 
foreknew what a series of events had to be crowded into the 
remaining hours of that night. The period, it should be re- 
membered, for eating the paschal lamb, was left somewhat 
indefinite. The lamb itself was to be killed any time between 
the two evenings, (Ex. xii. 6; Lev. xxiii. 5;) that is, between 
the ninth and eleventh hour by the Jewish reckoning, or the 
third and fifth in the afternoon by ours, (Joseph. Wars, vii. 9, 3.) 
So that, as our Lord had special reasons for making the hour 
as early as possible, we may warrantably suppose that the lamb 
was killed about three o’clock, and the feast entered upon 
about five, or shortly after it. But scarcely had Jesus and 
His disciples begun the feast—it was, at least, only in pro- 
gress, after the solemn service of the washing of the disciples’ 
feet had been performed, (John xiii. 1-22,)—when Jesus, with 
evident emotion, announced that one of them should betray 
Him.’ The disciples, as might be supposed, were greatly 


* Notwithstanding the positive assertions of Meyer to the contrary, there 
can be no reasonable doubt, that the feast mentioned in this 13th ch. of 
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stunned by the announcement—for a moment looked at one 
another—then anxiously, in succession, put the question, 
“Lord, is it I?” Judas could not afford to appear singular 
at such a time, perhaps also wished to learn how far Jesus 
might be acquainted with the secret, and so, followed the 
rest in putting the question. The reply informed him that 
his treachery was known; but it would seem, the information 
was so conveyed, as to be intelligible only to the traitor him- 
self. Hence, still revolving the matter, and anxious to attain 
to certainty regarding it, Peter beckoned to John, who lay 
next to Jesus, to the intent that he might endeavour to ob- 
tain more definite information. The inquiry was evidently 


John, at which our Lord washed the disciples’ feet, was the same as that 
described by the other_Evangelists under thé name of the Passover. The 
great majority of commentators are agreed on this—however they differ on 
other points. Stier justly states, that the supper or feast here mentioned, 

from the manner in which it is introduced, was manifestly no ordinary sup- 

per; and the reference to it again, at ch. xxi. 20, as the supper, by way of 
eminence, at which John leaned on his Master’s bosom, confirms the view. 
A still further confirmation is derived from the evident allusion, in Luke 
xxii. 27, to the action of washing the disciples’ feet, which took place at it, 
and is recorded only by St. John; there, however, and with reference to it, 
our Lord says Himself, “I am among you as one that serveth.” The ex- 
pression of St. John, at the beginning of the chapter, po ris oprys cov 
ztaczva, which Meyer so strongly presses as conclusively showing that the 
circumstances of this supper were prior to the Passover, and that our Lord 
‘did not keep the Passover at all, have no such necessary import. It is 
utterly arbitrary to make them point to all the transactions that followed, 
and, indeed, against the most natural and proper sense. The Evangelist 
simply tells us, that before the Paschal Feast, at which the things concern- 
ing His earthly career were to proceed to their consummation, had actually 
arrived—before that, but without any indication of how long before, Jesus, 
being cognizant of all that was at hand, and of His speedy return to the 
Father, having loved His own, and still loving them, was resolved to give 
them a palpable and personal proof of it, by washing their feet before the 
feast properly commenced. So substantially, after multitudes of earlier 
commentators, Alford, Stier, Luthardt. The precise period of washing, 
however, is wrongly put in our version, by the words in ver. 2, “and supper 
being ended;” it should be, “supper having come—” for it is quite clear 

from what follows, that it had not ended, nor even in any proper sense þe- 

gun. ‘There yr at most, before the washing, the xpocdprvoy or ante-sup- 

per, as it was called, from which, (ver. 4,) Jesus rose and went about the 

washing; after which came the supper itself, the Paschal Feast. 
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made by John ina whisper, as simply between himself and 
Christ. But the mode adopted by our Lord in giving the 
reply, of presenting a sop to Judas, while it served the pur- 
pose of a sign in regard to the treachery in question, served, 
at the same time, to connect the act of Judas with the delinea- 
tions of prophecy, (John xiii, 18; Ps. xli. 9.) Then, turning 
to Judas, He said emphatically, “ That thou doest, do quickly.” 
This brought the matter to an issue. Judas’s time was clearly 
up; he had forfeited his place among the disciples of Jesus; 
and if the bargain with his new masters was to be imple- 
mented, it must be instantly gone about. Hence, without a 
moment's delay, he hurried off to the Jewish rulers to get 
them to strike at once, as now only was it likely he could do 
aught in their behalf. 

5. Now, let it be imagined, in what mood he must have 
found his accomplices at such a time, and what was likely to 
have been the effect produced on them by his appearance. 
His purpose had been precipitated by what took place in the 
Passover-room; and this necessarily led them to precipitate 
theirs. It was a great crisis with them—now or never. Even 
scrupulous men could not be expected to be very nice in such a 
moment; and since they now had what they could never look for 
again, the opportune help of one of the companions of Jesus, 
they must venture somewhat, though it should oblige them to 
depart a little from use and wont—the rather so, as it was 
probable that the matter might be brought to quite a speedy 
termination. Let it be remembered, that it was but a com- 
paratively limited number of persons, who were actively en- 
gaged in the business—only a few of the more resolute and 
daring members of the Sanhedrim. When Judas presented 
himself before these, it was in all probability still the earlier 
part of the evening, considerably before persons in their rank 
of life would be accustomed to sit down to the Passover-feast. 
And as there was no time to lose, as every thing, in a manner, 
depended upon their seizing the favourable moment, and as 
they could eat their Passover any time between night and 
morning, what was more likely than that they should agree 
to postpone their participation of the feast till they had got 
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through with this urgent business? It was possible enough 
they might have it despatched before midnight, when still it 
would not be too late for them to eat the Passover. Such, it 
might seem, would be the natural, and, on every account, the 
most advisable course, for them to pursue in the circumstances. 
Judas in the first instance, and then the party with whom he 
was in concert, had both, sooner than they anticipated, been 
thrown into the vortex of active and violent operations, through 
the overruling providence of Him, who bounds and restrains 
even the wrath of the wicked, soastorender it subservient to His 
purposes. And as they could postpone their paschal solemnity 
for a certain period, but could not postpone concurrence with the 
proposal of Judas to proceed immediately against Jesus, they 
hastily concerted their measures, and commenced their course 
of action, by sending along with Judas an armed band to the 
garden of Gethsemane, for the purpose of arresting the Son 
of Man, and dragging him to the tribunal of judgment. 

6. So far the traitor had calculated aright. Jesus was 
found in the well-known garden. He had there already passed 
through that solemn and affecting scene of agony, in which, 
with thrice-repeated and ever-increasing earnestness, He had 
prayed to the Father that the cup might be removed from 
Him. ‘The season of watching and prayer was no sooner 
ended than Judas and his company presented themselves. It 
could not, therefore, be late; as it was still near the beginning 
of April, when the nights are too cold in Palestine to admit 
of persons remaining at an advanced hour in the open air, 
without harm; and hence, when it did become late, Peter is 
spoken of as shivering with cold, and going near to warm him- 
self at the fire that had been kindled (John xviii. 18.) We 
cannot reasonably suppose the time of the meeting in Geth- 
semane to have been beyond eight, or, at the furthest, nine 
in the evening, according to our mode of reckoning. What 
ensued upon the meeting need not at present detainus. Jesus 
proved Himself to be fully equal to the occasion—with mingled 
majesty and meekness met the assault of His adversaries, 
kept them for a time awe-struck and powerless, by word and 
deed showed how easily, had He willed, He could have smit- 
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ten them to the ground; but, that the Father’s counsel might 
be fulfilled, freely yielded Himself into their hands. There- 
after He was conducted by them to the house of the high 
priest; first, indeed, to Annas, the father-in-law of Caiaphas, 
then to Caiaphas himself, where the chief priests apd elders— 
such of them as could be got together on such hasty notice— 
had meanwhile assembled to give formal judgment against 
Him. Here, however, they met with an unexpected difficulty ; 
for, while Judas had put them in possession of the obnoxious 
party, he had but poorly provided them-with grounds of guilt, 
or evidence to establish it. ‘They sought for witness against 
Jesus to put Him to death—and found none” (Mark xiv. 55.) 
So that, after fruitless efforts to make good a charge of felony, 
and considerable time spent in the endeavour, they were obliged 
to fall back on the claims of Jesus regarding His person, and 
extorted from Him a confession of His assuming to be, in a 
sense altogether peculiar, the Son of the living God. This 
they held to be blasphemy, and thereby obtained, indeed, the 
materials of a capital offence; since, by the law of Moses, 
blasphemy was punishable with death. But a new difficulty 
sprung up on this very ground, for, as it was necessary to ob- 
tain the sanction of the Roman governor to the doom before 
it could be put in execution—the charge being a strictly re- 
ligious, not a civil one—how should they manage to get Pilate 
to accredit it? They must, however, make the trial; Pilate’s 
consent was indispensable; and they must present themselves 
with the prisoner at the Judgment-hall, in order to press the 
sentence of judicial condemnation. Thither, accordingly, they 
went. 
ie By this time it was past midnight; it is even said in 
John aye 28, that, when they got to the judgment-hall or 
Birmos Taa ae ee 
that, before leaving the pal f Phs ae leases 
> eavıng the palace of the high priest, the crowing 
of the cock, indicating the approach of dawn, had been heard, 
awakening the cry of guilt in Peter’s bosom. It might still 


further be inferred, from the accounts given by the several 


Evangelists of the processes of trial and examination gone 
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through, followed by the scenes of mockery and dishonour, 
during which, it is evident, many hours must have been con- 
sumed. And, indeed, the very purpose for which they went 
to the preetorium is a proof that it mut have been about the 
break of day; since they could not sooner have expected an 
audience of the governor on a matter of judicial administra- 
tion. arly in the morning, then—it might be a little before, 
or a little after sunrise—they led Jesus to the prætorium; and 
when there, they presented Him before Pilate for summary 
condemnation, as a person whom they had ascertained to be a 
rebel against the government of Cæsar, forbidding men to 
give tribute, and perverting the nation (Luke xxiii. 1.) This 
took place, apparently, at the door of the preetorium, and they 
doubtless hoped that Pilate would instantly accede to their 
proposal, and allow them to take their own way with the pri- 
soner. Such, however, was not the result; the same over- 
ruling Providence, which controlled their proceedings before, 
controlled them again; instead of summarily pronouncing 
judgment, Pilate took Jesus into the hall for the purpose of 
examining more closely into the matter. But thither, it is 
said, (John xviii. 28,) His accusers refused to follow, ‘‘ they 
did not go in to the judgment-hall, lest they should be defiled, 
but that they might eat the Passover.” 

8. Now, it is here that the first, and indeed the main diff- 
culty presents itself, in reconciling St. John’s account of the 
transactions with the accounts of the other Evangelists, and 
with what may seem to have been the facts of the case:—a 
difficulty which has given rise to a variety of conjectural ex- 
planations; in particular, to the supposition, on the part of 
some, that Jesus kept the Passover with His disciples a day 
earlier than the Jews generally; and, on the part of others, 
to the supposition that the eating of the Passover mentioned 
in the passage just quoted, referred, not to the eating of the 
Paschal lamb itself, but to the subsequent and supplemental 
provisions of the feast. Both views carry a somewhat unna- 
tural and arbitrary appearance; and canneither of them stand 
a rigid examination. 


9, The latter view, which would take the expression “eating 
90% 
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the Passover” in an inferior sense, of the things to be eaten 
only on the second and other days of the feast, has the usage 
of the Evangelists wholly against it. The expression occurs 
in five other places—Matt. xxvi. 17; Mark XINI: 12, 14; Luke 
xxii. 11, 15—and always in the sense of eating the Passover 
strictly so called. It is true, as is still urged by Luthardt, 
that in Deut. xvi. 2, offerings of the herd and flock to be pre- 
sented during the feast are called the paschal sacrifices, and 
that the word Passover itself is used by John frequently of 
the feast generally (ii. 23, xii. 1, xviii. 39.) But these things 
will never prove, or even render probable the idea, that the 
phrase of “eating the Passover” might be used of any other 
part of the feast, exclusive of the very thing from which all 
the rest took its character and name; and the plain meaning 
of the expression, in all the other passages where it occurs, 
must be held conclusive against it. Then, as regards the other 
opinion, that our Lord kept the Passover on a day earlier than 
the Jews generally, it places the account of John in direct 
opposition to that of the other Evangelists. They clearly 
represent the day observed by our Lord as the one looked 
forward to with common expectation for the keeping of the 
Passover. In Matt. xxvi. 2, Jesus is represented as saying 
at the close of His discourses, “ Ye know (as if there could be 
no doubt upon the matter) that after two days is the Passover, 
and the Son of Man is betrayed to be crucified;” again at 
ver. 17, “And on the first day of unleavened bread the disci- 
ples came to Jesus, saying unto him, Where wilt Thou that we 
prepare for Thee to eat the Passover?” Soalso in Mark xiv. 
1, it is intimated, as a matter of public notoriety, “After two 
days was the feast of the Passover, and of unleavened bread;” 
and still again in Luke xxii. 7, “Then came the day of un- 
leavened bread, when the Passover must be killed.” With 
such clear and explicit statements on the subject, it is not too 
much to say with Lücke, that “it is impossible to extract 
from the text of the Synoptical Gospels even the semblance 
of an anticipation of the Passover.” And if we hold by the 
historical fidelity of their accounts, no ingenious theorizings 
as to the probability, or moral fitness of the day preceding 
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that of the ordinary Passover, being observed, can have any 
effect in countervailing the force of the testimony delivered 
in the above passages. -Of such theorizings none has been 
pressed with more frequency or confidence than the require- 
ments of type and antitype—not merely as understood by the 
Jews, and urged by commentators like De Wette, Lücke, 
Meyer, Ewald, Bleek; but also as demanded by the nature of 
things. So Mr. Gresswell, for example, presses the considera- 
tion: circumstances of time and place were indispensable to 
the constitution of the paschal offering as a type; it must be 
slain on the 14th of Nisan, and only in the place where God 
had put His name, latterly in the city of Jerusalem; other- 
wise, the ordinance was not kept in its integrity. And “who 
then,” asks Mi. Gresswell, “shall say, that they were not 
equally indispensable to he antitype? Had Christ suffered, 
though He had suffered as a victim, on any day but the 14th 
of Nisan could He have suffered as the Jewish Passover? Had 
Jesus suffered, though He had suffered any where but at Je- 
rusalem, could He have suffered as the Jewish Passover?” } 
But why stop simply there? Why not insist upon other cor- 
respondences of a like kind? The Jewish Passover was ex- 
pressly required to be a lamb of a year old; and could Christ 
have suffered as the Jewish Passover, if more than a year had 
elapsed since He entered on His high vocation? The Jewish 
Passover, wherever and however killed, must have its blood 
poured around the altar; and could Christ have suffered as the 
Jewish Passover, if a like service was not performed with His 
life-blood? If such merely outward correspondences are 
pressed, we shall not find the reality, after all; and that not 
here alone, but in the ordinances generally which had their 
antitypical fulfilment in the history and work of Christ. The 
demand for these procceds on mistaken views of the relation 
between type and antitype, as if the one stood upon the same 
level with the other, and were equally dependent upon con- 
ditions of place and time.” And, besides, what, in the cir- 
cumstances supposed, should become of our Lord’s own Pass- 
over? ‘The precise day did enter as an important element 


1 Harmony, vol. iii., p. 168. 2 Sce Typology of Scripture, vol. i., p. 57. 
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into the Old Testament ordinance; and was He, who came to 
fulfil the law, to change at will the Divine appointment? Was 
it by infringing upon one part of a typical institution, that 
He was to make good another? To say with some, among 
others Stier, that it was probably the right day for the Pass- 
over our Lord and His disciples kept, and that the Jews erred 
a day in their calculations, is a mere assertion, and against 
the manifest bearing of the evangelical statements already 
adduced. Such lame and halting respect to the ordinances 
of heaven, could neither be pleasing to God, nor satisfactory 
to men; and Christ’s accomplishment of the things written 
beforehand concerning Him in type and prophecy, must be 
placed on another footing, if it is to approve itself to our re- 
ligious feelings and intelligent convictions. We dismiss, 
therefore, all pleadings of the kind now referred to; and hold 
to the plain import of the historical statements in the Evange- 
lists, that our Lord and His disciples knew of no day for 
observing the Passover, but the one which the law required, 
and which was common to them with their countrymen. 


1 The reasoning in the text is directed only against those who hold the idea 
of an anticipated Passover being kept by our Lord, without impugning the 
historical accuracy of the Synoptical Evangelists. Put most of the German 
writers, who think that our Lord either did not keep the Passover at all, or, 
at least, that He did not keep it on the common day, give up the historical 
accuracy of the Synoptists. So, for example, Meyer and Ewald (the latter 
in his Geschichte des Volkes Israel, v. p. 409, sg.,) who both, though Meyer 
most sharply and offensively, hold John’s narrative to be irreconcilable with 
the other accounts; that he, however, gave the correct one, while the others 
erroneously identify the feast kept by our Lord with the proper Jewish Pass- 
over. They followed a mere tradition; and Meyer supposes the tradition to 
have originated in the Lord’s Supper coming to be identified with the Paschal 
Feast; whence the day of its institution was first viewed as an ideal 14 Nisan, 
and by-and-by was taken for a real 14 Nisan. Precious writers of sacred 
history—to say nothing of their inspiration—who could thus, all three, con- 
found the ideal with the real, which is here, in plain terms, the false with the 
true! Considering the importance which attached to the last festal solem- 
nity of Jesus, we ask, with Luthardt, how could such an error in the tradi- 
tion have sprung up, especially under the eyes of the apostles, and gained an 
established footing? Or, if such a thing had been possible, what must one 
think of the intelligence and the memory of the Synoptists? The very pro- 
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as an assault on one’s faith. 
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10. In truth, the supposition, that our Lord and his disci- 
ples anticipated by a day the proper time for observing the 
Passover, when closely examined, fails to explain the state- 
ment, for the solution of which it was more peculiarly adopted: 
it does not, if it were true, account for the refusal of our Lord’s 
accusers to enter the pretorium. This has been well pointed 
out by Friedlieb, in a passage quoted by Alford, “ The Jews 
would not enter the preetorium, that they might not be defiled, 
but that they might eat the Passover. For, the entrance of 
a Jew into the house of a Gentile made him unclean till the 
evening. It is surprising, that, according to this declaration 
of the holy Evangelist, the Jews had still to eat the Passover; 
whereas Jesus and His disciples had already eaten it on the 
previous night. } And it is no less surprising, that the Jews 
in the early morning should have been afraid of rendering 

. themselves unclean for the Passover; since the Passover could 
not be kept till the evening; 7. e., till the next day, (for the 
day was reckoned from evening to evening;) and the unclean- 
ness which they dreaded, did not, by the law, last till the next 
day.” Had these Jews, therefore, been simply concerned 
about fitness for eating the Passover on the day following 
that observed by Christ and His disciples, they did not need 
to have been so sticklish about entering the preetorium; the 
uncleanness they were anxious to avoid contracting would of 
itself have expired by the time they behooved to be free from 
it; at sunset they should again have been pure. So that the 
supposition, which is historically groundless, is also inadequate 
for the purpose of a proper explanation. 

11. Friedlieb himself, along with not a few critical autho- 
rities, in former as well as present times, is disposed to fall 
in with the other supposition, and to regard the eating of the 
Passover, in John xviii. 28, as referring to subordinate parts 
of the feast. After stating that the passage labours under no 
small exegetical difficulties, which, perhaps, cannot be solved 
for want of accurate knowledge of the customs of the time, 
he adds, “ Possibly the law concerning Levitical defilements 
and purifications had ir that age been made more stringent, 
or otherwise modified; possibly they called some other meal, 
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beside the actual Passover, by its name. This last wo cer- 
tainly, with our present knowledge of Hebrew antiquities, must 
assume.” We might, indeed, have to do so, and take what 
satisfaction we could from the possible solution thereby pre- 
sented, if the circumstances of the case absolutely required it. 
But it is here we demur: we see no necessity for having re- 
‘course to the merely possible and conjectural, when the actual 
(if duly considered) may suffice. It is to be borne in mind, 
we again repeat—though constantly overlooked by the authors 
of those hypothetical explanations—that the persons mentioned 
by the evangelist as afraid to contract uncleanness by enter- 
ing the pretorium, and thereby losing their right to eat of 
the Passover, formed no fair representation, in this matter, of 
the Jews at large. The Evangelist, in the whole of this part 
of his narrative, is speaking merely of the faction of the chief 
priest and elders, the comparative handful of men who con- 
ducted the business of our Lord’s persecution, and never once 
refers to the general population of the Jews. Once, indeed, 
and again, he calls them by the name of Jews (ch. xviii. 31, 
xix. 7, etc.) partly to distinguish them from Pilate, the hea- 
then, and partly also from his custom of using the general 
name of Jews, where the other Evangelists employ the more 
specific names of Scribes and Pharisees, (v. 16, 18, ch. vi. x., 
ete.) He still, however, leaves us in no doubt, that .the per- 
sons really concerned were the mere party of the high priest, 
the accomplices of Judas. This base faction had, as already 
stated, been driven by circumstances, over which they had no 
control, to a course of proceeding different from what they 
had contemplated. When preparing to partake of the Pass- 
eh Sidley fond ensles In a position hich 
’ Rare EA cre ee while it did not appear 
vanced peried is the aie ef pne e A 
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o ecinessin hand SAA ea me east to stand over till 
à = spatched. But unexpected diffi- 
culties met them in the way; in the midst of which the night 
wore on, and at last the morning dawned, without the desired 
result being reached. They did not, however, on that ac- 
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count, abandon the purpose of eating the Passover—no doubt 
conceiving that the greatness of the emergency justified the 
slight deviation they had to make from the accustomed order. 
Hypocrites and formalists, in all ages, when bent on the exe- 
cution of some cherished project, have been notorious for their 
readiness in accommodating their notions of duty to the exi- 
gencies of the moment; they can swallow a camel when it 
suits their purpose, while at other times they can strain at a 
gnat. Nor were the chief actors on the occasion before us 
ordinary hypocrites and formalists; the more forward of them 
at least belonged to the Sadducean party, the members of 
which, it is well known, never serupled to make religious prac- 
tice bend to self-interest or political expediency. It is vain, 
therefore, in a cage like the present, to summon a host of wit- 
nesses (as Mr. Gresswell does, Harmony, iii. p. 156) to the 
great regard which the Jews as a people paid to the Sabbath, 
and to the consequent improbability of their pressing forward 
such judicial proceedings against Christ, on the supposition 
of the time being the first day of the Paschal Feast, which by 
the law was to be observed as a Sabbath. A single fact or 
two, coupled with the known characters of the actors, is per- 
fectly sufficient to put all such general testimonies to flight. 
Looking into Jewish history, we find it related of a period 
very shortly after that now under consideration, during the 
commotions, which took place under Cestius, that while the 
Jews were celebrating the Feast of Tabernacles, they heard 
of the governor’s approach with an army towards Jerusalem; 
and immediately, (to use the words of Josephus, Wars, ii. 19, 
2,) “ they left the feast, and betook themselves to their arms; 
and, taking courage greatly from their multitude, they went 
in a sudden and disorderly manner to the fight, with a great 
noise, and without any consideration had of the rest of the 
seventh day, although the Sabbath was the day to which they 
had the greatest regard; but that rage, which made them 
forget the religious observance, made them too hard for their 
enemies in the fight.” Here, both the solemnities of the feast 
and the hallowed rest of the Sabbath were unhesitatingly sa- 
crificed to the demands of a civil emergency. And at a some- 
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what later stage of affairs, instances are recorded by Josephus, 
which show, that the men who then chiefly ruled in Jerusalem 
came even to count nothing whatever sacred, in comparison 
of their own mad policy; that the most hallowed things were 
turned, without scruple, to a profane use whenever the interests 
of the moment seemed to require it; so that, from what passed 
under his observation, the historian is led to express his con- 
yiction that, if the Romans had not come and put an end to 
such impieties, some earthquake, or supernatural visitation 
from heaven, must have been sent to revenge the enormities, 
(Wars, v. 13, 6.) 

12. Now, it is only ascribing a measure of the same spirit, 
and in a far inferior degree, to the few leaders of this conspi- 
racy against Jesus, when we suppose them to have been hur- 
ried on by the progress of events beyond the proper time for — 
eating the Passover; yet, without abandoning the intention, 
and the hope of still partaking of it, after the business in hand 
was brought to a close. They were consequently anxious to 
avoid contracting a defilement, which would have prevented 
them from eating the Passover during the currency of the first 
day of the feast. Were it not better that they should strive 
so to keep the feast, than omit its observance altogether? 
Undoubtedly, they would reckon it to be so. For the delay 
that had oceurred beyond the appointed time, they would 
plead (as with their views there was a fair pretext for doing) 
the constraint of circumstances; they would rest in the con- 
Viction, that they had come as near to the legal observance of 
the institution as it was practicable for them to do. And as 
to the special objection of the first day of the feast being a 
Sabbath, and, as such, unfit for the prosecution of such a mat- 
ter as now engaged their attention, the same considerations, 
which could reconcile them to the postponment of the feast, 
would also appear to warrant the active operations they pur- 
sued. It was not as if matters were moving in a regular and 
even current, and they could shape their proceedings in ac- 
cordance with their own deliberate judgments; the rush of 
unexpected circumstances had shut them up to a particular 
course. Nor are there wanting instances in what is presently 
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after recorded of them in Gospel history, in perfect keeping 
with the view now taken of their procedure. On the day fol- 
lowing the crucifixion, which by the testimony of all the Evan- 
gelists, was not only a Sabbath, but a Sabbath of peculiar so- 
lemnity, they waited upon Pilate, for the purpose of getting 
him, on that very day, to set a watch around the sepulchre 
of Jesus, lest the body should be stolen (Matt. xxvii. 62, 63.) 
And at an earlier period, we learn from John vii. 32, 87, 45, 
the Pharisees sent out officers to apprehend Jesus on the last 
day of the Feast of Tabernacles, which by the law was also to 
be observed as a Sabbath. So that either they did not look 
upon such judicial proceedings as work unsuited to'a Sabbath, 
or they thought the urgency of the occasion justified its being 
done. How much more, then, in the matter now under con- 
sideration, when every thing, in a manner, was at stake? It 
is proper also to add, that while the first day of the Paschal 
Feast was appointed to be kept as a Sabbath, it was not pos- 
sible, from the amount of work that had to be done in con- 
nexion with the feast, that it could have so much the charac- 
ter of a day of rest as an ordinary Sabbath. And, indeed, 
the law regarding it expressly provides, that such work as 
was necessary to the preparation of victuals and travelling to 
their respective abodes, was allowable (Ex. xii. 16; Deut. xvi. 
6, 7;) ordinary avocations merely were prohibited, in order 
that the observances proper to the feast might proceed. 

The conclusion, therefore, to which on every account we. are 
led is precisely that which the statement in John xviii. 28 it- 
self requires us to adopt. The expression of “eating the Pass- 
over” there employed, by invariable usage points to an actual 
participation on that very day of the proper feast; and the 
more closely the circumstances of the time, and the character 
of the actors are considered, the more reason do we find for 
the belief, that it was the same Passover of the 14th of Nisan 
which our Lord had kept, and which they were still intent on 
celebrating, though from urgent circumstances, it had to be 
postponed a little beyond the due season." 


1Jt is not necessary to do more than refer to an objection that might be 
raised against this conclusion, drawn from the procedure of our Lord Him- 
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13. So much for the more peculiar passage in St. John’s 
Gospel on this subject; but there are one or two others that 
also require explanation. These have respect to the Sabbath, 
and in particular what is called the paraskeué. Speaking of 
the time when Pilate was going to pronounce judgment against 
Jesus, it is said in John xix. 14, jy de TAPOLY TOD TOYA, 
it was the paraskeue or preparation day of the Passover. This, 
it has been alleged, points to the proper passover-day as still 
to come, and fixes it to be the day following the one of which 
the transactions are recorded. It would certainly do so, if 
the expression, as used by the Evangelist, meant a prepara- 
tion-day before the keeping of the Passover. But this does 
not appear to be the case. He uses the word paraskeue twice 
again in the same chapter, and each time in reference to the 
Sabbath: ver. 31, “The Jews, therefore, because it was the 
paraskeue, that the bodies should not remain upon the cross 
on the Sabbath-day (for that Sabbath was a high day) be- 
sought Pilate that their legs might be broken, and that they 
might be taken away;” and ver. 42, “There laid they Jesus 
therefore because of the Jews’ paraskeue; for. the sepulchre 
was nigh at hand.” Here, plainly, it is with the Sabbath, 
that the term is specially connected; and the natural inference 
is, that in the earlier passage, although it is called the para- 
skeue of the Passover, yet what is meant is not a paraskeue 
of the feast itself, but a Sabbath paraskeue during the feast. 
oe is RFRA by pak is written in the other gospels, 
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ing day, beyond doubt, was the ordinary Sabbath; and the 
name paraskeue had become so common as a designation of 
the preceding day, that the Sabbath itself, it would seem, was 
sometimes denominated from it. Not merely, the evening 
after sunset of the sixth day, as Micheelis, Kuinoel, Paulus, and 
Alford suppose (though even so, the words would apply to what 
was strictly the Jewish Sabbath;) but the following morn, as 
the tů ézavocov of the Evangelist properly means. This we 
may the rather believe to be the meaning, as it is against all 
probability that the thought of placing a guard around the se- 
pulchre during the night between the second and the third day, 
should have occurred so early as the very night of the cruci- 
fixion; it has all the appearance of an after-thought, spring- 
ing up when reflection had got time to work. In Mark xy. 
42, we have not\only the same word applied to designate the 
time preceding the Sabbath, but an explanation added, “And 
evening having now come, since it was paraskeue, which is 
mooad3atov, fore-Sabbath.” Luke says, ch. xxiii. 54, “and 
it was paraskeue day” (xa? jyéoa 7» zapac.) The day which 
preceded the Sabbath, was called by way of emphasis, the 
preparation, on account of the arrangements that had to be 
made on it in anticipation of the approaching Sabbath, with 
the view of spending this in perfect freedom from all ordinary 
labour. So much account was made of such preparatory ar- 
rangements, in the later periods of Jewish history, that the 
name paraskeue came to be a familiar designation for the sixth 
day of the week, and even to have a certain degree of Sabbati- 
cal sacredness attached to it. Josephus gives a decree of Au- 
gustus securing, among other liberties to the Jews, exemption 
from judicial proceedings on the Sabbath, and on paraskeue, 
“after the ninth hour (Ant. xvi. 6, 2.) Irenæus, in his account 
of the Valentinian System, represents them as connecting the 
creation of man with the sixth day, because it was the para- 
skeue (I. 14, 6.) And in a passage quoted by Wetstein, at 
Matt. xxvii. 62, from a Rabbinical authority, the days of the 
week are given thus: the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, pa- 
raskeue, Sabbath. Clearly therefore the word in question 
had come to be familiarly applied to denote the day corre- 
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sponding to our Friday, to denote that day as a whole, not 
merely some concluding fragment of it; but we have no evi- 
dence of any such appellation being customary in regard to 
the Passover Feast. Nor, indeed, can we conceive how it 
should have been thought of. For, as already stated, even on 
the first day itself of the feast, a certain freedom was allowed 
for travelling and preparing victuals; and the day preceding 
it must usually have been one of considerable bustle and acti- 
vity. We hold it, therefore, as established beyond all reason- 
able doubt, that the paraskeue is the day preceding the regu- 
lar Jewish Sabbath; and that when the Evangelist John speaks 
of the paschal paraskeue, he is to be understood as meaning 
simply the Jewish Saturday, the fore-Sabbath of the Passover- 
solemnity; in other words, not an ordinary preparation-day, 
but that heightened by the additional solemnities connected 
with the Passover—such a paraskeue as was itself a sort of 
Sabbath. Hence he makes the further explanatory state- 
ment, that the Sabbath following was a high day, or, lite- 
rally, “ Great was the day of that Sabbath.’”” Why should it 
have been called great? Not surely—though this is very often 
alleged—because the first day of the Jewish Passover coin- 
cided with the ordinary Sabbath; for a great deal had to be 
done on the first day of the feast, which tended rather to dis- 
turb Jewish notions of Sabbatical repose:—the killing of many 
thousand victims (Josephus even speaks of so many as 200,000,) 
the pouring of the blood around the altar, the hurrying to and 
fro of persons performing these services, and all the labour 
and bustle connected with the cooking of so many suppers. 
A day, on which all this went on, could scarcely be regarded 
among the Jews as emphatically a great Sabbath. They 
pete anuch more likely to apply such an expression to the 
ee T following the Paschal Supper, when, the 
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full play to the historical elements mentioned in the narra- 
tive, we have the best grounds for concluding, both that our 
Lord kept the Passover with His disciples on the 14th of 
Nisan, on the day prescribed by the law, and observed by the 
great body of the Jews, and that a faction, but in point of 
number, only a small faction of these, lost the opportunity of 
observing it till a later period of the same day. If these po- 
sitions have been successfully made out, then, in this case, as 
in so many others connected with the sacred writings, the ap- 
parent discrepance in the different statements, as seen from a 
modern point of view, coupled with the satisfactory explana- 
tion, which arises from a careful examination of the circum- 
stances, affords_a strong confirmation of the thorough truth- 
fulness and integrity of the writers—greatly more than if their 
narratives had presented a superficial and obvious agreement. 
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PART THIRD. 


THE USH MADE OF OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURE IN THE WRITINGS 
l OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Tun use here referred to has respect simply to the formal 
quotations made in the New Testament from the Old, and 
the purposes to which they are applied. There is a more 
general use pervading the whole of the New Testament writings, 
and appearing in the constant appropriation of the truths and 
principles unfolded in Moses and the prophets, of the hopes 
and expectations that had been thereby awakened, and the 
very forms of thought and expression to which, as subjects of 
former revelations, the minds of God’s people had become 
habituated. In all these respects the New is the continuation 
and the proper complement of the Old. But beside this 
general use, which touches more or less on every department 
of theological inquiry, there is the more formal and specific 
use, which consists in the citations made by our Lord and 
Ris apostles from the inspired writings of the Old Covenant. 
These are of great number and variety; and are marked by 
such peculiarities, that it may justly be regarded as one of 
the chief problems, which modern exegesis has to solve, to give 
a satisfactory explanation and defence of the mode of quoting 
and applying Old Testament Scripture in the New. If this 
cannot be made to appear consistent with the correct inter- 
pretation of the Old Testament, and with the principles of 
plenary Inspiration, there is necessarily a most important 
Sate Ae: ere eS of exegetical studies. 
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or sentences, quite natural for those, who from their childhood 
had been instructed in the oracles of God, but so employed as 
to involve no question of propriety, or difficulty of interpreta- 
tion. The speakers or writers, in such cases, do not profess 
to give forth the precise words and meaning of former reve- 
lations; their thoughts and language merely derived from these 
the form and direction, which by a kind of sacred instinct 
they took; and it does not matter for any purpose, for which 
the inspired oracles were given, whether the portions thus ap- 
propriated might or might not be very closely followed, and 
used in connexions somewhat different from those in which 
they originally stood. For example, when the Virgin Mary, 
in her song of praise, says, “He hath filled the hungry with 
good things,” sie uses words exactly agreeing in our version 
with those in Ps. cvi. 9, and in the original differing only in 
its having the singular for hungry and good, where the other 
has the plural: but nothing scarcely can be said to be either 
gained or lost by bringing the two passages into comparison, 
nor can we even be certain, that the later passage was actu- 
ally derived from the other. Or, when the Apostle Peter, in 
ch. iii. 14, 15, of his first epistle, gives the exhortation, ‘Be 
not afraid of their terror, neither be troubled, but sanctify the 
Lord God in your hearts,” there can be no doubt, that he 
substantially adopts the language of Isaiah, in ch. viii. 12, 13; 
` but as he does not profess to quote what had been written by 
the prophet, so he reproduces the passage with such freedom, 
as to manifest, that it was the substance of the exhortation, 
rather than the ¢psissi¢ma verba containing it, which he meant 
to appropriate. There are multitudes of similar examples, 
which in an exegetical respect involve no difficulty, and call 
for no special remark; and if noticed at all, it should only be 
as proofs of the extent to which the ideas and language of the 
Old Testament have given their impress tothe New. Taking 
in all the instances in which the expressions of the Old Testa- 
ment are thus used by the authors of the New, as well as the 
more direct and formal quotations, a number exceeding 600 
has been made out.! No proper end, however, could be served 
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here by exhibiting such a lengthened array as this; it would 
tend rather to embarrass than promote the object we have in 
view. Our business must be chiefly with citations of a more 
formal and explicit kind, fitted, from the manner in which 
they are employed, to raise the inquiry, whether they are 
fairly given and legitimately applied. 

There are properly, however, two points of inquiry—one 
bearing respect to the form in which the citations appear; the 
other, to the application made of them. ‘These are two dis- 
tinct questions. Are the passages quoted from the Old Testa- 
ment in the New fairly dealt with, simply as quotations? And 
are the purposes for which they are adduced, and the sense 
/ put upon them, in accordance with their original meaning and 
design? In answer to the first question, it is found, that the 
quotations fall into four different classes; the first, a very 
large one, in which they exactly agree. with the Hebrew, (of- 
ten also with the Septuagint;) the second, likewise a consi- 
` derable one, in which they substantially agree with the 
Hebrew, the differences being merely formal or circumstan- 
tial, and indicating no diversity of sense; the third, those in 
which the Septuagint is followed, though it diverges to some 
extent from the Hebrew; and the fourth, a class of passages 
in which neither the Hebrew nor the Septuagint is quite 
exactly adhered to. The whole of the passages might be 
ranged under these different classes; but for purposes of 
reference and consultation this would give rise to inconve- 
mience; and we shall, therefore, follow the order of the cita- 
tions themselves, as they occur in the New Testament. In 
adopting this course, however, we shall not lose sight of the 
several classes, which shall be marked respectively, I., IL, 
HL, IV., and one or other of them appended to each quota- 
Hon, indicating the class to which it belongs, with a figure 
besides, denoting its number in that class. A summation will 
be given, at the close, of the results obtained, and such ex- 


planatory remarks added as may seem to be called for. This 
will occupy the first section. 
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Another section will be devoted to the second point no- 
ticed—the sense put upon the passages quoted, and the pur- 
poses to which they are applied; in other words, the principles 
involved in the application made of them. In the great 
majority of cases, however, the application is so manifestly 
in accordance with their original meaning and design, that it 
requires no vindication. All of this description, therefore, 
will be passed over, and attention directed only to such as 
involve some apparent license in interpretation. 


> SECTION FIRST. 


\ 
QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW, CON- 
SIDERED IN RESPECT TO THE MANNER OF CITATION. 


THE capital figures employed after each quotation, it will 
be borne in mind, refer to the several classes indicated above. 
I. Those in which the Greek exactly corresponds with the 
Hebrew. II. Those in which it substantially agrees with the 
Hebrew, the differences being merely circumstantial, and in- 
dicating no diversity of sense. III. Those in which the 
Septuagint is followed, though it diverges to some extent 
from the Hebrew. IV. Those in which neither the Hebrew 
nor the Septuagint is exactly adhered to. The numerals 
subjoined to these figures give the number of that class, 
reckoning from the commencement of the Gospels. In all 
cases the exact translation will be given, whether precisely 
agreeing with the authorized version or not. 
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Ch. i. 22, 23. In order that it might be fulfilled, which 
was spoken by the prophet, saying, /0o) ý zap@évog èv 
yaotpe Eee xal téŞerai vidv, xat xakeaovow TÒ dvopa 
abtod ’Eupavovýà: Isa. vii. 14. Behold the virgin 
shall be with child and shall bring forth a Son, and 
they shall call His name Emmanuel. II. 1. 
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The deviation here from the exact rendering of the original 
is very slight and unimportant; it relates only to two expres- 
sions, putting “shall be with child” for “shall conceive,” m, 
and “they shall call” for “thou shalt call,” n83. In both 
cases the Septuagint is closer to the original; it has è» yaorpt 
Migeras, and xaheoscc. 

Ch. ii. 5, 6. For thus it is written by the prophet, Kai ob 

Br Oiedp 77 lodda, oddapas shaytary et èv totg jyepoow 
Tobda: èx ood yap sehevastae Hrovpevos, bates Torpavet 
tov lady pov tov’ Iapa7i: Micah v.2. And thou Beth- 
lehem, Judah-land, art by no means least among the 
rulers of Judah; for out of thee shall come forth a 
Governor, who shall rule My people Israel. IV. 1. 

Here the differences are very considerable, both from the 
Hebrew and from the Septuagint. (1.) Instead of Ephratah, 
after Bethlehem, the Evangelist puts 77 ’/ovda—an elliptical 
expression for situated in the land of Judah, and, coupled 
with Bethlehem, making substantially the same meaning as is 
sometimes expressed in the Old Testament by the compound 
term, Bethlehem-Judah, (Judg. xvii. 7; Ruth i. 1.) It merely 
distinguishes that Bethlehem from another in a different loca- 
lity. So far, the addition of the Evangelist serves much the 
same purpose as the Ephratah of the prophet, which defined 
Bethlehem as the place that originally bore the name of 
Ephratah, (Gen. xxxv.19.) The Septuagint has oxov ° Egpald, 
which gives no proper sense. (2.) Instead of “thou art by 
no means least among the rulers of Judah,” the Hebrew has 
“thou art little to be (too small to be reckoned) among the 
thousands of Judah,’”—n7m Ysa Mn? Tys. The Septua- 
ite gea this part of the passage with substantial correct- 
NESS, MOTOS et TOD clyd èv yidow Iobda. The words of 
the Evangelist express a meaning formally different, yet 
materially the same. Looking at the substance of the origi- 
nal, it intimates, that Bethlehem, little in one respect, scarcely 
or not at all able to take its place among the ruling divisions 
of the land, was yet destined to be great in another—as the 
appointed birth-place of the future Governor of Israel. This 
two-fold idea is precisely that also which the words of the 
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Evangelist convey—only they contemplate the preceding lit- 
tleness as in a manner gone, on account of the now realized 
ultimate greatness: g.d. Thou wast, indeed, among the least, 
but thou art no longer so, for thou hast already attained to 
what in the Divine purpose was to make thee great. So that 
this change, as well as the preceding one, proceeds on the 
principle of explaining while it quotes—modifying the lan- 
guage, so as, without changing the import, to adapt it to the 
Hyangelist’s times. (3.) The remaining clause is a quite cor- 
rect, though somewhat free, translation of the original, which 
hardly admits of a very close rendering—lit. “Out of thee 
there shall come forth for Me to be Governor in Israel,” 
Oya Own nny 7990, that is, One shall be raised up 
there by My special providence, who shall possess the govern- 
ment in Israel; all one in substance with the Evangelist’s 
“out of thee shall come forth a Governor, who shall rule My 

people Israel.” 1 
Ch. ii. 15. In order that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, "EE Ayin- 
tov éxddsoa tov viev pov: Hos. xi. 1. Out of Egypt 

_ have I called My Son. I. 1. 
The passage of Hosea is here given with the greatest exact- 
ness. The Septuagint is more loose, ES Ady. petexdieoa ta 
réxva aùtoŬ, apparently taking the word for My Son, °122, as 
a plural, sons, or children. 
Ch. ii. 18. Then was fulfilled that which was spoken through 
Jeremiah the prophet, saying, Pwvy èr “Papa jxova0a, 
*xhavd pos zat COVE POS TOdUE, ‘Payna zhatovoa te téxva. 
ATIC, xat oùx IjO éiyoev Tapaxkndjvat, OTe 0Ùx etaty: Jer. 
xxxi. 15. In Rama was there heard a voice, lamenta- 
tion and great mourning, Rachel bewailing her child- 
ren, and refused to be comforted, because they are not. 
Ted. 

The departures from the Hebrew original are here quite 


1 For some explanation of the circumstances connected with the fulfilment 
of the prophecy, and especially its relation to the governorship of Syria by 
Cyrenius, as stated in Luke ii. 2, see Appendix. 

2 The received text has Opjvos before xaavduos, but it wants authority. 
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trifling; they consist merely in substituting “great mourning” 
for “bitter weeping,” or weeping of bitternesses, DDD 23, 
a correct, though not the most literal translation ; and omit- 
ting the second mention of her children, which is found in the 
prophet—“ refused to be comforted for her children,” while 
the Evangelist simply has, “ refused to be comforted,” namely, 
for the loss of her children. What is not expressed is clearly 
implied. j 
Ch. ii. 23. And he came and dwelt in a city called Naza- 
reth, so that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
through the prophets, őre Nafwpatocg xiybýoeta, He 
shall be called a Nazarene. IV. 2. 

The words here given as a quotation from the prophets are 
not found in express terms in any one of them; and the mode 
of quotation, as from the prophets generally, seems to import, 
that the Evangelist had in view, not a single prediction, but 
a series of predictions, respecting Messiah, the substance of 
which might be compressed into the sentence, He shall be 
called a Nazarene; that is, He shall be a person of low and 
contemptible appearance, as the inhabitants of Nazareth were 
in a somewhat peculiar sense esteemed (John i. 46.) The re- 
ference appears to be to such passages as Isa. iv. 2, xi. 1; 
Jer. xxiii. 1; Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12, in which the Messiah was 
spoken of as the offspring of David, that was to grow up as a 
M tender shoot; in plain terms, rise from a low condi- 
tion, encompassed for a time with the emblems of poverty and 
meanness. Nazareth itself was probably derived from nezer; 
so that sound and sense here coincided. 

Ch. ii. 8. This is he that was spoken of by Isaiah the pro- 

phet, ai als Dwvy Bodyveog èy tH èoýpw, Etorpáoats 
THY 000V Kuoron, eLbelag zoLstt 


2 etac totBoug avtov; Isa. 
xl. oO. 


h z . . . 

os voice of one crying in the wilderness, Pre- 
pare ye the way of the Lord, make His paths straight. 

Has; p 

The same passage is . 

£ ssag also quoted in Mark i. 3: ee ul 
Aa eD a 4d a Mark i. 8; Luke iii. 4, 
ern tea y the same words. They are directly taken 
le ep aX a lad 2 iy > ~ 
ioh o except the last expression, rpéoug adrod, 
eptuagint has Tous tov Oeod judy. Both 
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renderings, however, differ slightly from the expression of the 
prophet, which is “ highway for our God,” vnos? no. The 
sense is entirely the same, only less fully and boldly exhibited 
by the Evangelists. 

Ch. iv. 4. It is written, Ox én’ dotw porw Cyoeta: ó dv- 

Gowrog, GX èv mavet py pare èxTopevopévw Ord. otTòpatoç 
Ocov: Deut. viii. 3. Not on bread alone shall man 
live, but by every word that cometh forth through 
God’s mouth. I. 2. 

The passage is most fitly assigned to the first class of quo- 
tations; for it is a close translation of the original, down to 
the last word, the name of God. ‘This is Jehovah in the ori- 
ginal, which is usually given in the Greek by Kiproc; but 
here the Septuagint has Qeov, and it is followed by the Evan- 
gelist, as it is also throughout, except in the substitution of 
èv wavre instead of èm: mavee. The insertion of pyar: in the 
Septuagint and the Evangelist, without any thing correspond- 
ing in the original, is only done to render the sense plain, and 
cannot justly be regarded as a deviation from the original. 

Ch. iv. 6. For it is written, “Ore tote dyyéhoce abtod vre- 

Astrae TEpt Gov, xat ext Yecoay doovow oe, Hh TOTE TPO- 
axdyns 70s AcGov tov móða sod: Ps. xci. 11,12. He 
shall give His angels charge concerning thee, and upon 
their hands they shall bear thee up, lest thou dash thy 
foot against a stone. I. 3. 

The meaning of the original is quite exactly given, and 
given in the words of the Septuagint—only a clause is omitted 
in ver. 11 of the Psalm, ‘to keep thee in all thy ways.” No 
change is thereby introduced into the passage, which, as far 
as it goes, is a faithful reproduction of that in the Psalm. 

Ch. iv. 7. It is again written, Odx éxreodosee Kupeov tov 

Osov cov: Deut. vi. 16. Thou shalt not tempt the 
Lord thy God. I. 4.. 

This must also be regarded as an exact translation; for it 
merely adopts the singular for the plural—thouw for ye; an 
interchange that is constantly made in the Pentateuch itself, 
according as Israel was contemplated as a plurality or a unity. 

34 
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The Septuagint here adopts the singular; so the words of the 
Evangelist exactly correspond with it. 

Ch. iv. 10. For it is written, Avocov tov Oev ood mpocxv- 
VOEG, val adT@ pov łatpeúosıç: Deut. vi. 18. Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt 
thou serve. III. 1. 

The same words are given in Luke iv. 8; they are those of 
the Septuagint; but they differ so slightly from the Hebrew, 
that the passage might almost with equal propriety be ranked 
under class I. The only divergence is in putting “thou shalt 
worship,” for “thou shalt fear,” 877A: The fear undoubtedly 
includes worship, as its chief outward expression. 

Ch. iv. 14—16. In order that it might be fulfilled, which was 
spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying, L} Zafovdoy 
xat yj Nepbadsiy, óðòv laldosys méoayv tov ’lopddvov, 
Talaia tév @dvav, 6 dade ó xabyysvog èv ax0tig Yas 
etdey péra, zat tois xabnusvors dv yopa xat oxd Qayd- 
tov, POS dvétechey adtotc: Isa. ix. 1,2. Land of Zabu- 
lox, and land of Nephthalim, way of the sea beyond 
the Jordan, the people that sat in darkness saw a great 
light, and for them that sat in the region and shadow 
of death, light sprung up to them. IV. 3. 

It is but a part of Isaiah’s prophecy that is here cited; the 
Evangelist begins in the middle of a sentence, and does not 
give even the whole of what follows. The entire passage 
may be thus literally rendered: “ As the former time degraded 
the land of Zabulon and the land of Nephthalim, so the latter 
makes glorious the way of the sea, the farther side (12x) of 
Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles. The people (viz. of this 
Galilee,) those walking in the dark, see a great light, the 
dwellers in the land of the shadow of death, light rises upon 
them.” It thus appears, that there are considerable differ- 
ences between the Evangelist and the prophet, but chiefly in 
the way of abridgment. His purpose did not require him 
to produce the whole, and he gives only a part—very naturally, 
on this account, beginning with a nominative, 77 Zaß., while 
a fuller quotation would have required the accusative. For 
the óĝo» in the next clause, see at p- 42. It has very much 
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the force of a preposition, and means alongside, or by the 
tract of, viz. the sea; the sea-board portions of the tribes of 
Zabulon and Naphthali. The only deviation worth naming, 
in the portion that is fully quoted, from the precise meaning 
of the original, is in substituting “the people that sat,” for 
“the people, those walking’’—ma>nn oym; and “in the land 
and shadow of death,” fan “in the land of the shadow of 
death ”—n)09¥ ps3. The difference in both respects is quite 
immaterial, and seems to have been adopted for the sake of 
greater distinctness. The Septuagint differs so much, both 
from the original and from the Evangelist, that it has mani- 
festly exercised no influence here. 

Ch. viii. 17..So that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 

by Esaias the prophet, saying, Aùtòç tas dabevetac 
ý pan dfer xat tag vósovç èfáotracev: Isa. liii. 4. 
Himself took our sicknesses and bore our pains. I. 5. 

The Septuagint has here obroç tac dpaptiacg judy péps, 
zai nep: põv ððvvčta:, This one bears our sins, and on our 
account is put to grief. So that the rendering of the Evange- 
list strikingly departs from it, and does so by adhering more 
closely to the original. There can be no doubt that this is 
the case respecting the first clause, “ Himself took (i. e., took 
upon Him sw) our sicknesses,”’ or diseases. But it holds equally 
of the second clause, which is 0720 1728209, “and our pains 
He bore them.” The only peculiarity in the Evangelist is, 
that he employs vósovç in the sense of pains; which, however, 
is a very common meaning of the word, though not elsewhere 
found in the New Testament. 

Ch. ix. 18 (xii. 7.) But go'and learn what is *Lieo¢ Oéłw 

xat où Gvaotav: Hos. vi. 6: I desire mercy and not sa- 
erifice. I. 6. 

The passage is again quoted on another occasion by our 
Lord, at ch. xii. 7, and in precisely the same words. They 
give the literal meaning of the original, and adhere more 
strictly to the form than the Septuagint, which has ”E2eoç 
Oéhw 7, Ovotav. This gives undoubtedly the substantial mean- 
ing—I desire, or delight, in mercy rather than sacrifice—but 


it is obtained by a sort of paraphrase. 
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Ch. xi. 10. For this is he of whom it is written, ’/dob é7a 
dxoatéilw tov ayyshby pov 700 TP0TWTOv Gov, XA? XOA- 
raoxevdase try b0dv cov &umpoobév cov: Mal. iii. 1. 
Behold I send My messenger before Thy face, and he 
shall prepare Thy way before Thee. H. 4. 

In the original it is simply, “Behold I send My messenger 
(or angel,) and he shall prepare the way before Me.” As 
given by our Lord, there is a change of person not found in 
the Hebrew—Z send . . . before Thy face, prepare the way 
before Thee; and it is also a little more explicit—not simply 
send, but send before Thy face, and prepare, not the way 
merely, but expressly Zhy way. The alterations are, like 
others of a like kind already noticed, plainly for the sake of 
explanation. It was in reality the same Divine Being who 
sent the messenger, and before whom the messenger was to go, 
preparing the way. But when that Divine Being had become 
man, and was Himself in the condition of one sent, it was fit 
that He should somehow indicate the diversity that thus ap- 
peared in connexion with the unity. And it was quite natu- 
rally done by the change of person introduced, by which the 
sender appeared in some sense different from the person before 
whom the messenger went; yet, as the messenger had just 
been declared to be greater than all the prophets (ver. 9,) who 
could He be, whose way the messenger went before to prepare, 
but the Lord Himself, that sent him? This was evident to 
any thoughtful mind; and to show it was the same, and yet 
in one sense another, of whom in both parts the prophet spake, 
was our Lord’s object in slightly altering the original words. 
The real meaning was not thereby altered; it was only adapt- 
ed to existing circumstances, and to a certain extent expli- 
cated. The Septuagint mistook the meaning of the second 
clause of the verse, apparently from not knowing that the verb 
733 in the Piel signifies to clear or prepare; so, they rendered 
JI TD by èm BiéWetaz óðòv, he shall survey the way. 

Ch. xii. 17—21. In order that it might be fulfilled which 

was spoken through Esaias the prophet, saying, ’/dod, 
ó Tigi yeon; by iostsa, 6 avanntdc pov, Oy evddxnasy ý 
goyq pov fýow Tò xveb nd pov èr GNTOY, XAL XPLC TO 
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Edveoey dnayyedst. oùz épias: ob08 xpavydost, 0008 dxob- 
OEL TIG ÈV TAIG mlatetac THY Qwryy abtod: xdhapov 
outset ptppevoy. ob xaredEet, xat Mvov tugdpevoy od 
aféast, Ewe dy éxBddy sic vizoc THY xpltow, xat TH òy- 
pace adtov lvy èlziovow: Isa. xlii. 1—4. Behold my 
servant, whom I have chosen, My beloved, in whom 
My soul is well-pleased; I will put My Spirit upon 
Him, and He shall announce judgment to the Gen- 
tiles. He shall not strive, nor cry, nor shall any one 
hear His voice in the streets. A bruised reed shall 
He not break, and smoking flax shall He not quench, 
till He have brought forth judgment into victory. 

And in His name shall the Gentiles trust. IV. 4. 
By much the greater part of this passage might be assigned 
to the first class} for it gives a faithful representation of the 
original—in this differing favourably from the Septuagint, 
which presents a very loose and incorrect translation. It 
merely has, “whom I have chosen,” instead of “whom I up- 
hold” 13-J2D8; also, “He shall not strive, nor cry,” instead 
of “He shall not ery nor lift up,” 82? 87) prs? 89; the former 
being only more explicit, and affixing to the lifting up of the 
prophet the more definite sense of boisterous and wrangling 
procedure. But at the close of ver. 20, we have “till He 
have brought forth judgment into victory,” while in the ori- 
ginal it is, “He shall bring forth judgment into truth” — 
< pawn wx? NIN —or rather, “for truth (in the interest of truth) 
He shall bring forth judgment;” thatis to say, His administra- 
tion shall be in accordance with the principles of truth; and 
that is not materially different from the sense of the Evange- 
list, who represents the Lord’s servant going on in His quiet, 
peaceful exercise of goodness, shunning everything that might 
lead to violent measures, or insurrectionary movements, till 
judgment—z. e., righteousness in act and power—shall have 
been rendered triumphant over all that was opposed to it. It 
is a free rendering of the words of the original, but one that 
gives with perfect fidelity their scope and import. And the 
same also may be said of the last clause, “in His name shall 
the Gentiles trust,” which is the Septuagint rendering for 

34* 
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what is literally, “ the isles shall wait for His law.” In pro- 
phecy “the isles” is often put for the Gentiles; and these 
being said to wait for His law, is as much as, they look to 
Him as their Lord, they trust in His name. 
Ch. xiii. 14, 15. And in them is fulfilled the prophecy of 
Esaias, which saith, Axo} dxoboete zat où py ovvite: 
xai Bhérovtes PAshete xat ob ph tOnte exaysvOy yap ý 
xapdta tod haod tovtov, zat Toe Waly Papews ijxoveay, 
zai cove ôglalpoùs avt@y éxdppvoay, py TOTE TOWY 
trois bpOalmors, xat tots boty dxovswow, xat TH xapòig 
avuvaow, xat exratpewar, zat (doopa: abtoúç: Isa. vi. 
9,10. Yeshall verily hear, and shall not understand, 
and shall verily see, and shall not perceive; for this 
people’s heart has waxed gross, and in their ears they 
are dull of hearing, and their eyes they have closed, 
lest at any time they should see with their eyes, and 
should hear with their ears, and should understand 
with their heart, and should convert, and I shall heal 
them. III. 2. 

The quotation accords throughout with the Septuagint, dif- 
fering only in the transposition of a single word, putting adrdv 
after dvJadpous instead of after doiv. Nor does it any other 
wise differ from the Hebrew, than by using throughout the 
future instead of the imperative; what shall be done, accord- 
ing to the Septuagint and the Evangelist, the prophet repre- 
sents himself as commanded to do. But this was only as 
stronger form of the future; it ordered the melancholy results 
spoken of to be accomplished, because these were so clearly 
foreseen as going to take place, that the Lord might as well 
instruct His servants to bring them about. Winer, Gr. 
§ 44, 3. So that the Greek version is but the plainer and 
milder form of the prophetic declaration. In Acts xxvii. 26, 
27, 1t occurs again in the same form; and in John xii. 40, 
it 18 given historically as a state of things actually brought 
about by the Lord, “ He hath blinded their eyes, etc. ; because 
what, in such circumstances, was commanded to be done, might 
equally be represented as in the eye of God already in being. 
In all the places of New Testament Scripture, in which the 
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original passage is cited, it is applied to the mass of the Jewish 
people of the apostolic age, as if directly spoken of them. 
But it is clear from the passage itself, that it was uttered re- 
specting that people generally, and that the prophet spoke for 
a long time to come. 
Ch. xiii. 385. So that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophet, saying, Avoiĝw èv xapaPolaic tò otópa 
pov, eosvSopas XEXOVPPEVA. ATO xatafosrc: Ps, lxxviii. 
2. I will open my mouth in parables, I will utter 
things that have been hidden from the foundation [of 
the world.] II. 5. 

In the first member the citation literally agrees with the 
Septuagint, and, only so far differs from the Hebrew, that it 
puts parables in the plural, instead of in the singular. In the 
second member, however, the Evangelist very markedly dif- 
fers from the Septuagint, which has o0éyfopa: npofýparta àr 
do4%¢, I will utter problems—dark sentences, enigmas—from 
the beginning. This is a pretty close rendering of the origi- 
nal Hebrew, 972-32 NTN NWN; excepting that “from of old,” 
«from ancient time,’ would have been a little closer than 
“from the beginning;’’ but the meaning is the same. The 
version of the Evangelist, which expresses the same general 
sense, was obviously intended to present a simpler meaning, 
and to give a sort of explanation of the dark sentences spoken 
of, and of the ancient time. They were defined to be things 
that had been hid, not properly understood, and that from the 
beginning of the world. The èpeúfopac of the Evangelist ex- 
actly corresponds to the Hebrew, both signifying properly to 
sputter, or belch out, then to give forth, or utter. 

Ch. xv. 4. For God said, Tipa cov xarépa xat thy prépa 

zal, “0 xaxohoy@y zaréoa 7 prépa Cavdcw tedevtdzo: 
Ex. xx. 12, and xxi. 16. Honour father and mother; 
and, He that curseth father or mother, let him die the 
death. TaT: 

This may justly be assigned to the first class; for it gives 
the exact meaning of the original, only omitting the personal 
pronouns, thy and his, after father and mother, merely on 
account of the citations being turned from the form of a direct 
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address into that of a general charge. The Septuagint no 
further differs, than in having the pronouns, gov in the first 
verse after father and mother, aòùroù in the second; and in 
having tedeveqoe: instead of tełevtáro. In Mark vii. 10, the 
cov is retained in the first part of the citation, but not in the 
second. Otherwise, it agrees with Matthew. 

Ch. xv. 8, 9. Esaias prophesied concerning you, saying, “O 
ads oŬtoç tots yetheaty pe Tığ, Ú Oe xapðia AÙTÕY 
TOppw anéyse àr èpod páry è oéßovrat pe, Òrðáoxov- 
tec OlWaczxahtac, évtddyata dvðpðrwv: Isa. xxix. 13. 
This people honoureth Me with the lips, but their 
heart keeps far from Me; but in vain do they worship 
Me, teaching doctrines, commandments of men. III. 3. 

The Evangelist here so nearly gives the words of the Sep- 

tuagint, that the passage may be substantially regarded as an 
adoption ofits words. The only difference is, that the Evange- 
list abbreviates the commencement a little, puts the verb after 
aos in the singular, c:v% instead of t:ya@or, and, at the close, 
while using the same words, places them in another order; 
the Septuagint has, d:ddoxovtec dutddpata dvOpdmwy za: ĝas- 
xahoc. It is in the last part chiefly, that this version differs 
from an exact impression of the original. For the sentence, 
“ Butin vain do they worship Me, teaching doctrines, command- 
ments of men,” the Heb. is 7197p DWN NSD ONS DONT AD, 
literally, “and their fear toward Me has become a precept of 
men, taught” (viz. by men, as contradistinguished from God.) 
An abrupt and somewhat obscure sentence, of which the Sep- 
tuagint version is a kind of paraphrase, giving what is sub- 
Stantially the same meaning in a fuller and plainer form. 
They seem to have taken 1D) for WiN) and DXT for the 
pete plural Kal of the verb, thus obtaining the sense, 
pa vain do they worship Me.” This is not distinctly stated 
in the original, but itis implied; for their fear toward God 


being characterized as a fruit of man’s teaching 
bespoke its vanity. 3 


Ch. xix. 4, 5. Have ye not read, that He who made them 


t th inni ) 
at e beginning, made them male and female, and 
said, “Evexa tovtov xarale 


, necessarily 


thee avo) Toc TOY maré 
ws LY PUTOS TOY TATE OG, 
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xa? THY pytéoa, zai xoddnOYoetat TH yovaext adrod, xal 
Eoovta: of dbo etc adoxa piav; Gen. ii. 24. Therefore 
shall a man leave father and mother, and shall be joined 
to his wife, and they two shall be one flesh. II. 6. 
The Septuagint is here all but adopted, and, for any prac- 
tical purpose, it is of no moment whether we should say, the 
Hebrew is rendered with substantial correctness, or the Sep- 
tuagint is in the main followed. The Septuagint differs only 
in having aùroù after zatépa, which the Evangelist omits, and 
in putting zpocxoddyOyoetar Tmpòç THY yvvatza instead of xol- 
Aqbyceta. tH yuvo.xt—variations of no moment. Nor is the 
difference much greater from the Hebrew: this has his father, 
and his mother ;-and instead of they two shall be one flesh, it 
has simply they shall be one flesh; by the they, however, 
plainly meaning the two in the preceding context. The sense, 
therefore, is the same. _ 

Ch. xix. 18, 19. Où govetoerc, od porysdoec, etc. Thou 
shalt not kill, thou shalt not commit adultery, ete., 
precisely as in Hx. xx. 12, sq., and Lev. xix. 18. I. 8. 

Ch. xxi. 4, 5. In order that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken through the prophet, saying, Emate t) 
Ovyatpt Siwy, ld0v, 6 Baacheve cov Zoxetat aot, Toab¢ 
xat erPePnxads.éxt dvov xat éxim@hov viò» brolvytov: 
Zech. ix. 9. Say ye to the daughter of Zion, Behold, 
thy King cometh to thee, meek and mounted on an ass, 
and on a colt the foal of a beast of burden. II. T. 

There is a peculiarity in the commencement of this citation, 

the “Say ye to the daughter of Zion” being found, not in 
Zech. ix. 9, from which what follows is taken, but in Isa. lxii. 
11; so that there is properly the joining together of two Old 
Testament passages. They both relate to the same thing— 
the one more generally, the other more particularly. Isaiah 
says, “Behold thy Salvation cometh ; behold His reward is with 
Him, and His work before Him.” Zechariah proclaims, not 
the salvation merely, but the Saviour Himself, and His ap- 
pearance and character. It is, no doubt, on this account that 
the two passages are thrown together, and considered as one; 
although, as it is merely the preamble of Isaiah’s that is taken, 
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the prophecy quoted as now fulfilled is.strictly that of Zecha- 
riah. As given by the Evangelist, it does not differ much 
from the Septuagint, but it comes somewhat nearer to the 
original—omitting, however, one clause, “He is just and 
having salvation.” The last expression in the original, MiINN-13, 
more exactly means son, or foal of she-asses ; according to a 
common Hebraism, by which the young of a creature is de- 
nominated the offspring of that kind of .creatures generally; 
for example, 12-13, son of the herd, offspring of cattle. The 
Evangelist gives the import more generally, foal of a beast 
of burden—including asses of course, but not specifically 
designating them. The Septuagint had also given the meaning 
in a general way—émefefyxae ext Srofvyeov xa? m@lov veo; 
and this, no doubt, was partly the reason of the rendering 
adopted by the Evangelist. 

Ch. xxi.13. And He said unto them, It is written, ‘0 o¢xo¢ 
pov otxog Tpoaevyic xAnbjastas* busts O& abtov Torsite 
aryhasoy Ajatav: Isa. lvi. T; Jer. vii. 11. My house 
shall be called a house of prayer, but ye make it a den 
of thieves (or robbers.) I. 9. 

It is only the first part of this passage that is properly a 
citation; and it is a literal version of a part of Isa. lvi. 7. It 
stands there, ‘My house shall be called a house of prayer for 
all nations.” Matthew omits the “for all mations,” as Luke 
also does, but it is given in Mark xi. 17. The other part of 
the passage is the word of Christ Himself, charging the per- 
sons before Him with an entire depravation of the character 
of the temple and a frustration of its design; but He does 
so in language borrowed from Jer. vii. 11, where the prophet 
indignantly asks of the priests and elders of his day, “Is this 
house, which is called by My name, become a den of robbers 
in your eyes?” Our Lord purposely threw His accusation 
Into this form, to impress on the men of His generation, that 
the iniquities of Jeremiah’s age had again returned, and that 
consequently like judgments also might be expected. It is 
an allusion, however, to the prophet’s words, rather than a 
formal citation of them. 


Ch. xxi. 16. Have ye never T 
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xal Onlatovtwy xatgotiaow aivov: Ps. viii. 2. Out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected 
praise. III. 4. 

A transcript from the Septuagint. The Hebrew has ry nD, 
Thou hast founded, or, more generally, prepared strength. 
Earlier commentators gave the sense of praise here, and in 
some other places, to the noun; and it is still one of the mean- 
ings ascribed to it by Gesenius. Such also must have been 
the view of the Septuagint translators. In the passages, how- 
ever, where it is conceived to bear this meaning, it rather in- 
dicates the strength, by which God gets praise to Himself over 
His enemies, than the praise itself. In the eighth Psalm par- 
ticularly, the idea of such strength is appropriate; for chil- 
dren are plainly brought i in there to show how God, even by 
such weak and foolish instruments, can put to shame His 
powerful adversaries; the strength of babes is sufficient for 
His purpose. So that we must regard our Lord here as adopt- 
ing the current version of the Septuagint, giving the general 
sense, though not the precise shade of meaning in the origi- 
nal. It merely differs in directing attention, more to the re- 
sult aimed at, less to the means of accomplishing it. 

Ch. xxi. 42. Have ye never read, Alov ov dzedoxipacay o 
OLXODOPODYTES, oùtoç èyevýly sig xegadny ywrias: Tapa 
Kuptov éyéveto abt, xat got Qavpaot èv dedahpotc 
qpov: Ps. cxviii. 22, 23. The stone which the builders 
rejected, the same has become the head of the corner; 
it was the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our 

eyes. I. 10. 

The Septuagint is followed verbatim, as it is also in Mark 
xii. 10, 11; Luke xx. 17; and as far as the quotation goes, in 
Acts iv. 11; 1 Pet. ii. 7. But the Septuagint here gives a 
close translation of the original. 

Ch. xxii. 24. Moses said, If any one die, etc. The refe- 
rence is to Deut. xxv. 5; but the passage cannot 
justly be regarded as a quotation; it merely professes 
to give the substance of a provision in the Mosaic law. 

Ch. xxii. 31, 82. Have ye not read that which was spoken 
unto you by God, saying, Lyo cipu ó Osd¢ Afpadp, 
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zar 6 O8d¢ ?Iacadx, xat ó Osòç "laxo: Ex. iii. 6. Iam 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the 
God of Jacob. I. 11. 

At once coincides with the Septuagint, and closely adheres 
to the Hebrew, but omits what is in both, after I am, “of thy 
father,” as not bearing on the point in hand. 

Ch. xxii. 87. Jesus said to him, Ayazyocee Kúprov tov Osóv 
cov èv by tH xapdtg cov, xa? èy by cH PuyH oov, xat 
èv bly dravotg cov: Deut. vi. 5. Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with (or in) all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. I. 12. 

The passage keeps closer to the Hebrew than to the Sep- 
tuagint, which uses the preposition èf instead of è». The only 
apparent deviation from the exact import of the original, is at 
the close, in rendering NIND-792 with all thy mind, as strength 
is the more proper meaning of the noun; but it is mental 
strength that is meant; and consequently mind is really the 
same, denoting the full bent and purpose of soul. 

Ch. xxii. 39. Ayarýocgç tov zinatov cov we aeavtov: Lev. 

xix. 18. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 
TAS 

An exact translation, found previously in the Septuagint. 

Ch. xxii. 43, 44. How then doth David in Spirit call Him 
Lord, saying, Erev Kbovog tH xvptw pov: Kálov èx 
deFedy pov, Ewe dv OB tobe èy poug sov ÛTOXŐTW TOV 
modd gov: Ps. cx. 1. The Lord said to my Lord, Sit 
Thou at My right hand, until I make Thine enemies 
Thy footstool. I. 14. 

Also an exact translation, and differing from the Septua- 
gint only in having dzoxdrw instead of Sxoxddcov. The sense 
4 the same in both. The passage is cited in the same terms 
in Mark xii. 86; Luke xx. 42; Acts ii. 85; Heb. i. 13; but 
in the last three with Srozócov. 

Ch. xxvi, 31. For it is written, Mardéw tov TOLEVA, xa 
Ccaoxopmtaijcovras TÒ TpbBarta tic noluync: Lech. xiii. 
T. Iwill smite the Shepherd, and the sheep of the 
flock shall be scattered abroad. II. 8. 


The rendering here is nearer to the Hebrew than the Sep- 
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tuagint, but it differs in putting the first verb in the first per- 
son future instead of in the imperative, as in the Hebrew, and 
also in adding tic motuyn¢, for which there is nothing to cor- 
respond, either in the Hebrew or in the Septuagint. This 
addition is omitted in Mark xiy. 27. The passage, as given 
in Matthew, is merely the simpler and more explicit form of 
that in Zechariah; by using the first person future of the verb 
zatdoow, the action is more distinctly referred to God, and 
by calling the sheep the sheep of the flock, they are more 
pointedly described as the Lord’s select people. Both, how- 
ever, were implied in the original passage. 

Ch. xxvii. 9, 10. Then was fulfilled that which was spoken 
by Jeremy the prophet, saying, Ka? čłapoy ra tpedxovra. 
dpyooca, THY Tipiy TOD TEeTLpNpéevov, dy etipHaavtO azd 
viðv lopan, xat dwxay adta ets TOY dypov TOD xepa- 
LoG, xala ovvérasév po: Kipeoc: Lech. xi. 18. And 
they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of Him 
that was valued, whom they valued from (i. e., on the 
part of) the children of Israel, and gave them for the 
potter’s field, according as the Lord appointed me. 
LV £0: 

The most striking peculiarity in connexion with this cita- 
tion, is the circumstance of its being ascribed to Jeremiah, 
while in reality it is found in the writings of Zechariah. This 
point will be considered in Section Second, as it bears upon 
the mode of application. Viewing the words as those of the 
prophet Zechariah, there certainly are considerable differences 
between the original Hebrew and the Evangelist’s version, 
though they affect the form only, and not the substance. The 
Septuagint differs again so materially from both, that it can 
have exercised no influence. The passage in Zechariah runs 
literally thus, “And the Lord said to me, Cast it (viz., the 
price, mentioned immediately before) to the potter, a glorious 
price which I was prized at of them (o@7y2, from off them, 
on their part;) and I took the thirty pieces of silver, and cast 
them into the house of the Lord for the potter (¢.-e. that they 
might be given to the potter.”) Here, the whole assumes the 
form of a transaction between the Lord and the prophet, who 

85 
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personates the Divine Shepherd, thus meanly rated by the 
people; in the Evangelist, the people themselves are repre- 
sented as doing all—as might, indeed, have been understood, 
would be the case, when the prophecy passed into the reality. 
The change in this respect, therefore, is entirely of the same 
kind with that which was made at ch. xi. 10 and ziii. 14; a 
change from the first person to the third, to adapt the words 
more palpably to the historical fulfilment, and render them 
more transparent in meaning. The same object led to the 
other alterations. In the original, the passage is very strong- 
ly enigmatical; and so, instead of literally quoting it, the 
Evangelist presents a sort of paraphrase of the words. But 
there are in both the same leading ideas,—viz. that the Lord’s 
representative, the Shepherd of Israel, had a price set upon 
Him—that this price was the miserable sum of thirty pieces 
of silver—that the transaction was gone into on the part of 
the people, and consequently by those who had to do with the 
house of the Lord—that, in token of the baseness of the trans- 
action, the money was to be somehow consigned to the potter 
—and that the hand of the Lord was to be remarkably seen 
in the ordering of what took place. The words at the close, 
“according as the Lord commanded me,” answer to the pre- 
amble in the prophet, “And the Lord said to me,” coupled 
with the imperative form of what follows. The disposal of 
the price of blood was described as of the Lord’s appointment; 
and, in like manner, in the history, while Jewish rulers alone 
are mentioned as doing ail, itis plainly implied, that the hand 
of God directed the course of events into the particular channel 
they took. 

Ch. xxvii. 46. And about the ninth hour Jesus cried with 

a loud voice, saying, Hit,’ H2è, hapa oapaxbavt; tovté- 

ot, Osé pov, Osé pov, Tva ti pe erxatéhenec; Ps. xxii. 

3 T God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me? 
- LO. 

The Hebrew is exactly given, but given in the words of the 
Septuagint, Mark only so far differs, that instead of Oée he 
has ó eoc, and instead of ta cf he has eç ri. The sense is 
quite the same. 
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Ch. i. 2, 3. As it is written-in Esaias the prophet, ° Zoò 
arocéhhw tov dyyehbv pov 7d ZpoGwTOD Gov, Òç xata- 
axevdas tiy óðòv cov: Pwvy foõvroç èv tH èoýuw, 
stocudaate tiy óĝðòv Kupiov, eùòbeiaç moite tac tptBoug 
avtov: Mal. iii. 1; Isa. xl. 3. Behold I send my Mes- 
senger before Thy face, who shall prepare thy way. 
The voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make His paths straight. II. 9. 

The Old Testament passages have been already noticed— 
the latter at Matt. iii. 3, where it appears in precisely the 
same form; the former at Matt. xi. 10, from which the words 
here no further’ differ, than in shat inte oç for xa? before 
XOTAGKEVATEE, merely turning the second member of the verse 
from an independent into a relative clause ; and by leaving 
out at the close yzpoadev cov. This abbreviates the passage, 
and so far departs from the original, but the meaning is not 
altered. For the principle of coupling two prophets together, 
and under the name only of one introducing quotations from 
both, see the remarks in Section Second, No. VIII., near the 
close. 

Ch. iv. 12. In order that Phemovres Brérwaw xal ph wow, 

xal dxobovtes Axovwaw xat ph GUUdoW, ph ToTE èT- 

otrpośńJwow xa: ys adcotc: Isa. vi. 9, 10. Seeing 
they might see, yet perceive not, and hearing might 
hear, yet understand not, lest at any time they should 
convert, and it be forgiven to them. IV. 6. 

The Evangelist does not expressly cite these words; and we 
only know, from their substantial agreement with the passage 
referred to in Isaiah, that they are a virtual quotation from 
the prophet. From the manner in which the passage is given, 
however, it is evident that the Evangelist only meant to give 
the substance of what was written. And accordingly, the 
words actually produced are a sort of compound of the first 
and second part of the original passage; and, intent on the 
spiritual import of the prophecy, the closing member, “and 
it be healed to them,” is here turned into “and it be forgiven 
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to them.” This, doubtless, was what was really meant; but 
in so changing the passage here, and in the other parts, it is 
plain that the Evangelist thought it enough to give the sub- 
stance. 

Ch. vii. 6, T. See at Matt. xv. 8, 9. 

Ch. vii. 10. See at Matt. xv. 4. 

Ch. x. T. See at Matt. xix. 5. 

Ch. xi. 17. See at Matt. xxi. 13. 

Ch. zii. 11. Bee at Matt. xxi. 42. 

Ch. xii. 26. See at Matt. xxii. 32. 

Ch. xii. 29, 80. The first commandment of all is, ”4zove, 
Iopa, Kýpros 6 Osos Hpay Kúpoç cic stiv xal dya- 
masts Kúprov tov Ocov cov èg lys tig xapdtag sov, 
xai èg bing TIe Huy7s cov, xat èg ÖIS TĪ Ocavotas aov, 
xal èg dnc TAS tayvos cov: Deut. vi. 4, 5. Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord; and thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God out of all thy heart, and out of 
all thy soul, and out of all thy mind, and out of all thy 
strength. IV. 7. 

It is necessary to assign this quotation to the last class; 
since, while very nearly coinciding with the Septuagint, it 
still slightly differs, without following the Hebrew. The dif- 
ference is increased by the clause, èE ddn¢ tõe Jeavotac cov, 
for which there is nothing corresponding either in the Septua- 
gint or in the Hebrew; but it seems doubtful, if the clause 
should form part of the text. Tischendorf omits it. Besides 
this, however, there is the substitution of tayvos for the 
duvdusws of the Septuagint. The change renders it fully 
more close to the Hebrew; and, (supposing the clause above 
noticed being unauthorized,) the only departure from the 
exact translation of the Hebrew is in the preposition èf, in- 
stead of èy—pointing more distinctly to the action of Divine 
love, ak being from within outwards, and not simply to its 
having its seat within. 

Ch. xii. 31. See at Matt. xxii. 39. 

Ch. xii. 86. See at Matt. xxii. 43, 44. 

Ch. xiv. 27. See at Matt. xxvi. 31. 


Ch. xv. 28. And the Scripture was fulfilled, which said; 
Kai perà dvópwv èloyioðy, and He was numbered with 
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the transgressors. The passage is a literal translation 
of Isa. liii. 12; but the whole verse is wanting in the 
best MSS., A B © D X, and it is consequently omit- 
ted in the later editions of the text. 

Ch. xv. 31. See at Matt. xxvii. 46. 
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Ch. i. 17, comp. with Mal. iv. 5, 6; ver. 87, comp. Gen. 
xviii. 14; ver. 46, comp. with 1 Sam. ii. 2, sq.: ver. 
76, comp. with Mal. iii. 1; ver. 78, comp. with Mal. 
iv. 2;—in these and various other parts of the first 
chapter of this Gospel, there are references to pas- 
sages in Old Testament Scripture; but they are con- 
cealed references, the meaning of the original Scrip- 
tures being adopted, and their language, with more or 
less exactness, also employed, but without any formal 
citation of them. The object of the references, indeed, 
is as much for the purpose of elucidating the Old, as 
confirming the New; and hence there is a considera- 
ble freedom in the mode of using the original. 

Ch. ii. £4. According to that which is said in the law of 
the Lord, Cevjo¢ tpuyovwy 7 úo veoogoùç mepcatepav: 
Lev. xii. 8. A pair of turtle-doves, or two young 
pigeons. I. 16. 

The translation is as literal as it could well be; for the ex- 
pression in the original, “two sons of a pigeon,” is but a 
Hebraism for “two young pigeons.” The rendering of the 
Evangelist very nearly accords also with the Septuagint. 

Ch. iii. 4—6. As it is written in the book of the words of 
Esaias the prophet, Pwvh Bodvtog èv t7 eoypep: cor 
pásate tiv ðv Kupiov, ev0etac morire tag tptfoug 
GUTOD' aca. gdoays thypwlyoste, xat TOY 0006 xo 
fovvos tanewwbyostas, xa? gatas Ta oxohkea ets evlletac, 
xai ab toaysiae ets óðoùvç deias, xat opetae noa aus 
TÒ awtypeov tod Osod: Isa. xl. 3—5. The voice of 
one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make His paths straight. Every valley shall 
be filled up, and every mountain and hill shall be made 
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low; and things crooked shall be [made] into straight 
[paths, ] and rough ways into those of smoothness; and 
all flesh shall see the salvation of God. III. 5. 

The citation so nearly agrees with the Septuagint, that the 
Evangelist may justly be held to have followed it. The first 
part of the passage occurred also in Matthew and Mark; and 
here too, as with them, the departure from the Septuagint 
and the Hebrew merely consists in substituting adcod for tov 
cod judy. This Evangelist alone gives the latter and longer 
part of the passage; and the language, throughout, with only 
very slight and superficial differences, is that of the Septua- 
gint. The Septuagint has xédvta before ta oxohkta; it has 
toaxeta instead of toaxetat, and zed¢a instead of óðoùç Astac; 
no difference in meaning, grammatical diversities chiefly. 
The last clause, which, according to the Hebrew, is, ‘And 
all flesh shall see it together,” is in the Septuagint and Evan- 
gelist, “And all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” The 
object to be seen—the salvation of God—appears to have 
been introduced for the sake of explanation. The manifesta- 
tion of God spoken of was plainly that of God as the Saviour 
of His people; and the Septuagint translator merely expressed 
what was implied in the preceding context. 

Ch. iv. 4. See at Matt. iv. 4. 

Ch. iv. 8. See at Matt. iv. 8. 

Ch. iv. 10, 11. See at Matt. iv. 6. 

Ch. iv. 12. See at Matt. iv. 7. 

Ch. iv. 17-19. Opening the book, He found the place where 
it was written, [veda Kuptov èr épé ob etvexev čypr- 
aéy ps evayyehicacbas TTW, Aréatalxey ps [édoac0ar 
TOUS GULTETpLMpEvOUE THY xapðlay—of somewhat doubt- 
ful authority, | x70dE ac ary wahoo dpeow, xat tuphote 
avd Shedev, dcoatethae Tel oavapéevone èy dwéease, xnove ac 
èwavtòv Kuotov ðextóv: Isa. lxi. 1,2. The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon Me; because that He anointed Me 
to preach good tidings to the poor, sent Me to heal 
the broken-hearted, to proclaim deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set 
at liberty them that are bruised, to proclaim the ac- 
ceptable year of the Lord. IV. 8. 
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Supposing the clause within brackets to be a part of the 
text, the Evangelist has followed the Septuagint precisely as 
far as dvd@iedev; but after that he inserts the clause, åros- 
TETA Tel. èv dosos, not found in the Septuagint, and in the 
last clause, which zs in the Septuagint, substitutes xn oĉ for 
xalca. It is obvious, that the Septuagint has been mainly 
followed, even though its rendering is not very literal. Thus, 
instead of poor, as the persons preached to, the Hebrew ex- 
presses rather humble or meek DY ; and for healing the broken- 
hearted, it has bind up. But in such a connexion binding up 
and healing convey much the same meaning, and the poor must 
plainly be understood, partly at least, in a moral sense. The 
clause, ‘‘recovering of sight to the blind,” corresponds to what 
in the Seren version of that part of Isaiah, runs “the 
opening of the prison to them that are bound.” But the 
original, mp-np3 DVINY, literally is, “and to the bound open- 
openiùg,” or complete release from the evil under which they 
laboured. The evil itself is not distinctly expressed; and it 
is only by a sort of conjecture that prison has been inserted. 
The verb is almost always used of opening blind eyes (for ex- 
ample, in Isa. xlii. 7, 1. 10,) which accounts for the rendering 
of the Septuagint. The translator merely sought to bring out 
the meaning more definitely; and even now—after all the 
helps of modern learning have been called into requisition— 
this substantially is the sense that approves itself to some as 
the best. Dr. Alexander holds, that “the only natural sense 
which can be put upon the words, is that of spiritual blindness 
and illumination.” The clause, dzootecla tel. ev dwécee, 
appears to have been imported from another part of Isaiah, 
ch. lviii. 6. But how it should have come to be introduced 
here, is incapable of any proper explanation. 

Ch. vii. 27. See at Matt. xi. 10. 

Ch. x. 27. See at Matt. xxii. 87, and Mark xii. 29. 

Ch. xix. 46, xx. 17, xx: 42, 43. See at Matt. xxi. 13, xxi. 

42, xxii. 48, 44. 

Ch. xxii. 87. For I say unto you, that this that is written 
must yet be accomplished in Me, Ore xat peta dvopwy 
ehoytoby: Isa. liii. 12. And He was numbered with 
the transgressors. I. 17. 
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An exact rendering of the Hebrew, and but slightly dif- 
fering from the Septuagint, which has è» totç dvb pos. 

Ch. xxiii. 46. Eve yetjde cov napatibepa TO mvevpd. pov: 
Ps. xxxi. 6. Into Thy hands I commit My spirit. I. 
ts. 

The words exactly accord with the original, and only so 
far differ from the Septuagint, that the latter has zaoabyjcopaz, 
the future, instead of the present. The received text has also 
the future; but there can be no doubt that the other is the 
correct form, which is that exhibited in the older MSS. | 
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Ch. i. 23. See at Matt. iii. 3. There is here the substitu- 

tion of evfdiate for érocudoate. 

Ch. ii. iT. His dissiples remembered, that it was written, 

‘O Cidog tod otxov cov xatagdyetat pe: Ps. Ixix. 9. 
The zeal of thine house consumes me. I. 19. 

It only differs from the Septuagint by using the present in- 
stead of the past tense of the verb. The Septuagint has xa- 
tégaye. The original is closely adhered to. 

Ch. vi. 81. According as it is written, ”dprov èx tod ovpa- 

vov edwxev atotg payet»: Ps. lxxviii. 24. He gave 
them bread out of heaven to eat. II. 10. 
The more precise rendering of the Hebrew is, ‘Corn of 


heaven (D2¥-121) He gave them.” The Septuagint corre- 
sponds with the Evangelist, excepting that it was simply oùpa- 
vov, without the preposition and the article. 

Ch. vi. 45. It is written in the prophets, Ka? goovcae mdytec 
Ocdaxtot Oeod: Isa. liv. 18. And they shall be all 
taught of God. II. 11. i 

l The form of citation is very general: “in the prophets,” as 
if our Lord had various passages in view, the substance of 
which alone He meant to give. The words, however, so nearly 
coincide with the passage in Isaiah referred to, that this is 
justly regarded as the original. The sense only is given; the 
more exact rendering is, “All thy children shall be taht of 
the Lord;”’ with which also the Septuagint agrees. i 


ST. JOHN’S GOSPEL. AIT 


“Ch. x. 34 Is it not written in your law, őr: 27a etzov, Ocot 
egte; Ps. lxxxi. 6. I said, Ye are gods. I. 20. 

In accordance both with the Hebrew and the Septuagint. 

Ch. xii. 14, 15. According as it is written, M7) good, duya- 
tno Lewy (dod ó Baadsd¢s oov Epystae xabyysvog ext 
m@iov dvov: Zech. ix. 9. Fear not, daughter of Zion; 
behold thy King cometh to thee upon an ass’s colt. 
TEO 

Comp. at Matt. xxi. 5. The passage is here given in a 
somewhat abbreviated form, and so as merely to convey the 
general sense. It hence does not literally accord with the 
Hebrew, yet differs but slightly from it, as far as the quota- 
tion goes: there is ‘‘fear not” instead of “rejoice,” and “sit- 
ting” instead of ‘‘riding’’—differences of no moment. 

Ch. xii. 88. That the saying of the prophet Esaias might 
be fulfilled, which he spake, Avgre, tig éxtotevaey ti 
dx07 Huav; xal ó Boayiwy Kvotov tive dxexahivgby ; Isa. 
liii. 1. Lord, who hath believed our report? and to 
whom has the arm of the Lord been revealed? I. 21. 

The Septuagint is here followed in the closest manner; but 
the Hebrew, at the same time, is literally rendered. Only the 
passage begins with a Avgce, which is in the Septuagint, but 
has nothing corresponding in the Hebrew. 

Ch. xii. 43. See at Matt. xiii. 15. 

Ch. xiii. 18. In order that the Scripture might be fulfilled, 
‘O tpdywv per éuod tov dptoy, émnoev én’ dud tiv 
atéovay adtov: Ps. xli.9. He that eateth bread with 
Me, lifted up his heel against Me. II. 12. 

The words are fully nearer to the Hebrew than the Septua- 
gint, and differ from it so little, that the sense is no way in- 
terfered with. The precise import of the Hebrew is, “ He that 
ate My bread, magnified against Me the heel.” To magnify 
the heel is a peculiar expression, and undoubtedly means the 
same as the simpler phrase, “Lift up the heel;” namely, for 
the purpose of kicking, or overthrowing his benefactor. 

Ch. xv. 25. In order that the word might be fulfilled, which 

is written in their law, őr: èpionodv pe Owpedy: Psal, 
cix. 3. They hated me without a cause. II. 18. 
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The original is BIN WENT, they fought against Me gratui- 
tously, or without a cause; which the Septuagint also ex 
presses by éxoléynoav. The fighting, of course, implied the 
hatred, and was but the expression of it; so that the sense is 
substantially the same. And possibly this mode of rendering 
was adopted to indicate more distinctly the moral nature of 
the conflict, and divert the minds of the disciples from exter- 
nal weapons of violence. 

Ch. xix. 24. In order that the Scripture might be fulfilled, 
Accpeptoavto tà ipdred pov Savcots, xat Ext tov ipate- 
apov pov &Bahov xìĵpov: Psal. xxii. 18. They parted 
My garments among themselves, and upon My vesture 
they cast lot. I. 22. 

The words are taken verbatim from the Septuagint, which 

here exactly render the Hebrew. 

Ch. xix. 36. In order that the Scripture might be fulfilled, 
Oartody od ovytpPyoetae abtod: Ex. xii. 46. A bone 
of Him shall not be broken. I. 23. 

The words again correspond with the Septuagint, and give 

a literal rendering of the Hebrew, with the trifling exception 
of a change of person and voice in the verb, to agree better 
with the application made of the prescription: instead of “ Ye 
shall not break a bone,” “A bone shall not be broken.” 

Ch. xix. 87. Another Scripture saith,” Opovta: eg Ov ès- 
xévtnoayv: Zech. xii. 10. They shall look unto Him 
whom they pierced. I. 24. 

An exact rendering of the original, with simply a change 
of person, to adapt to the occasion, as a word spoken of the 
Messiah, not by Him, as in the prophet: hence, look unto 
Him, not, unto Me. The Septuagint expresses it quite dif- 
ferently, exeBéhovta: mpd¢ pe, avh’ ay XAT WOYGEOLTO. 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


Ch. i. 20. For it is written in the book of Psalms, [ev7- 
ce SNe ea ps ad 1 RTE, t ~ 
ee 7] STOVAC AITOD PNO, xa pn €oTwW_0 xaTOCXOY èy 
Be ey Corea A RES 
mene Ps. xix) 25.a Tekobiehabientiontbe desolate, 
and let there be none dwelling in it. II. 14. 


” 
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The sense is entirely that of the original; only what is there 
in the plural is here applied to an individual, and in the last 
clause, ‘‘in their tents” is omitted, and a reference made by 
the pronoun to the habitation in the preceding clause. The 
Septuagint does not differ materially. 

Ch. i. 20. And cy émoxoniy adtod djero Erepoc: > Ps. cix 

8. Let Ep take his office. I. 25. 

An exact version of the original, and a transcript of the 
Septuagint, except in having Adfero for Ad Poe. 

Ch. ii. 16—21. But this is that which was spoken by the 
prophet [Joel,] Kaz gorae èv tats eaydras yysouc, 
etc. The whole of this long passage is, with a few ex- 
ceptions, a transcript of the Septuagint, and, as the 
Septuagint is here very faithful to the Hebrew, it is 
at the same timea close version. The èv taic éoy. 
ýuépaç of the Evangelist is substituted for pera cadre 

* of the Septuagint, and {2-258 of the Hebrew; and there 
is a change of order in the two clauses of the second 
division of ver. 17; at the close of ver. 18 the Evange- 
list adds, xa? zoopytevaovery, apparently for the pur- 
pose of rendering more explicit the intended result of 
the Spirit’s effusion, resuming what had been in that 
respect indicated before; and, lastly, in ver. 19, there 
is for èv odpav@ of the Septuagint, èv rp ov. dvw; also 
for xat ènt Ts 77¢, there is HOE ONUSTA ETE TIS YIS xdTo. 
The slight additions are all of an explanatory kind; 
they seem to have been designed to render the mean- 
ing at certain places somewhat more pointed and ex- 
plicit. Though the passage approaches very nearly 
to the first class, it should perhaps strictly be ranked 
with the second. II. 15. 

Ch. ii. 25—28. For David saith respecting Him, //o00pd- 
pq Tov Kbpcov vorov pov OcAaTMAaYTOC, CtC.: Ps. XV: 
8, sq. The passage throughout is taken verbatim 
from the Septuagint. But the translation gives the 
original very faithfully—the only, and that a very 
slight deviation, being in ver. 8, second member, where 


the original expresses, “Because He is at my right 
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hand, I shall not be moved;”’ while the other has, 
“« Because He is at my right hand, in order that I 
may not be moved.” In rendering, however, so as to 
give the meaning at once of the Hebrew and of the 
Greek, the first clause should run, not as in the Eng- 
lish version, “I foresaw the Lord,” but “I proposed,” 
or set, ‘the Lord;” and again, at ver. 27, instead of, 
“Thou wilt not leave My soul in hell,” the exact im- 
port is, “Thou wilt not leave (give up, abandon) My 
soul to Hades,” odx éyxatahsidhers ty duyyy pov els 
goev. I. 26. 

Ch. ii. 84, 85. See at Matt. xxii. 44. 

Ch. iii. 22, 23. Moses said, “Ore moogýryv bytv đvastýose 
Kibpeog ó Osd¢ Byav èx tav ddshpdy põr, ws eps 
abtov dxovasabe xara ndyta boa dy kaloy moo bpac. 
Eora: 08, ndoa hoxn Gres dv py dXOVH TOV TPOPHTOV 
éxetvov, eEokeOoev0yoetae èx tov daov: Deut. xviil. 15, 
18, 19. The Lord your God shall raise up to you of 
your brethren a Prophet, like me; Him shall ye hear, 
in all things whatsoever He may speak to you. And 
it shall come to pass, that every soul which will not 
hear that Prophet, shall be destroyed from among the 
people. IV. 10. 

This citation differs as remarkably from the Septuagint as 
that of ver. 25—28 coincides with it; there is some resem- 
blance between them in the first part of the passage, but in 
the latter part, not an expression is the same. Ver. 22 is an 
exact rendering of the Hebrew, as far as “Him shall ye hear,” 
with which Deut. xviii. 15 terminates. But instead of pro- 
ceeding right onwards, or passing over to ver. 19, in what 
follows the substance is given of the latter part of ver. 18, 
together with ver. 19. “He shall speak unto them,” it was 
said, in ver. 18, “all that I shall command Him.” This sub- 
stantially is added after the quotation from ver. 15, “ Him shall 
ye hear, in all things whatsoever He may speak to you’’—the 
things, namely, that the Lord should command Him to speak. 
And then the general import of ver. 19 is given. According 
to the original it is, “And it shall come to pass, that whoso- 
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ever will not hearken to My words, which He shall speak in 
My name, I will require it of him.” St. Peter makes it some- 
what more specific, putting “every soul,” instead of ‘“whoso- 
ever,” and “he shall be destroyed from among the people,” 
instead of “I will require it of him.” Not different in reality. 

Ch. ili. 25. Saying to Abraham, Ka? èv tØ oxeppati cov 
évevhoynbyaovtae noo af matprat tis ys: Gen. xxii. 
18. And in thy seed shall all the families of the earth 
be blessed. IT. 16. 

It follows the Septuagint, with the exception of zatpcat, which 
it substitutes for čv. The Hebrew has ™™3, and consequently 
agrees with the Septuagint. In the original call, however, as 
given at Gen. xii. 3, the term for families is used, although 
the Septuagint there uses guiat. 

Ch. iv. 11. See at Matt. xxi. 42. 

Ch. iv. 25, 26. Who didst speak through the mouth of thy 

servant David, “/va ce éyovatayv evn, xat haot dueié- 
Thoay xevd, Tapeatnoay oi Packets TËS y7/¢, xat of p- 
youtes ovrnyOnaay èm: tò abt zara tod Kuptov zat xara 
tod Xocotov abrov: Psal. ii. 1, 2. Why did heathen 
rage, and peoples imagine vain things? The kings of 
the earth stood forth, (or up,) and the rulers were ga- 
thered together, against the Lord and against His 
Christ. © 1.27. 

A literal transcript of the Septuagint, and also a fair ver- 
sion of the Hebrew. 

Ovia 67, 26, 27, 28; 32, 83134135, 87, 40, 42, 48, 49, 
50:— In all these verses the words of Old Testament 
Scripture are referred to, and cited in the course of 
Stephen’s speech. With only one or two slight verbal 
“exceptions, the Septuagint is followed, in which the 
plain sense of the Hebrew for the most part is given. 
But as the passages are recited in a merely historical 
way, and no specific application made of them, further 
than what is implied in their having a place in such a 
speech, it is unnecessary to exhibit them here in detail. 
No principle of interpretation is involved in the use 
made of them by Stephen. 

36 
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Ch. viii. 32, 33. Here again there is a simple production of 
an Old Testament passage, as found in the extant Greek 
translation, and perused by the eunuch in his carriage. 
The version accords generally, thongh not exactly, with 
the Hebrew. 

Ch. xiii. 82, 33. And we declare unto you glad tidings, how 
that the promise which was made unto the fathers, God 
hath fulfilled the same unto us their children, having 
raised up Jesus, as also in the second Psalm it is writ- 
ten, Yióç pov ef ab, éyw aonmuspov ysyévņxá se: Ps. ii. 
T7. Thou art My Son, to-day have I begotten Thee. 
I. 28. 

The wordsare precisely those of the Septuagint, which closely 
render the Hebrew. As to the form of quotation, some MSS. 
have v tw zpatwp Yasu@, which is preferred by Lachmann 
and Tischendorf. If this be the correct reading, the apparent 
incorrectness is easily accounted for by the known practice of 
the Jews, to regard the first psalm as a sort of general intro- 
duction to the whole collection. In that case, what is now 
reckoned the second psalm would naturally be viewed as the 
first. í 

Ch. xiii. 34. But that He raised Him from the dead, no longer 
going to return to corruption, He spake after this man- 
ner, Öt: wow bpty ta bara aveid ta meaTd: Isa. lv. 3. 
I will give you the sure mercies of David. I. 29. 

The words again are those of the Septuagint, which corre- 
spond with the Hebrew; only dwow is introduced at the be- 
ginning, as necessary to give a complete sense. 
Ch. xi. 85. See at ch. ii. 27. 
Ch. xiii. 40, 41. Beware, therefore, lest that come upon you, 
which is spoken of in the prophets,” /dere, of xataypovy- 
Tai, xai Oavpdoure zai dgaviolyre' bt. čpyov spydlopas 
eyw èv cats ġpépas buõv, Epyov ő od pn meatevaate dY 
Tes exdrnyy ta buv: Hab. i. 5. Behold, ye despisers, 
and wonder and vanish; for I will work a work in your 
days, a work which ye will in no wise believe, if one 
should declare it to you. III. 6. 

The Septuagint is followed with such slight variations as 
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are scarcely worth noticing. It omits the xa? éxcPiédare of 
the Septuagint, which form its second clause, and also Gavpd- 
c:a, Which it has after Gavudoare. It also_inserts a second 
Epyov—éeoyov 6 où wy—which is wanting in the Septuagint. 
The Hebrew expresses substantially the same meaning, but 
instead of “ ye despisers,” has “ye among the heathen,” — 
which undoubtedly points to the moral condition of the per- 
sons addressed, their heathenish, ungodly state of mind, rather 
than to their local position; and it also has nothing precisely 
corresponding to the dgayelyre of the Greek. The idea con- 
veyed by this is implied rather than expressed in the original. 
That the passage is quoted so generally as “from the pro- 
phets,”’ is to be explained, partly, from the circumstance to 
be noticed in the elucidation of Matt. xxi. 5,—that the minor 
prophets are scarcely ever individually mentioned; and partly 
because there is probably a reference to the very similar pro- 
phecy of Isa. xxviii. 14, which may be regarded as the foun- 
dation of that in Habakkuk, 

Ch. xiii. 47. For so hath the Lord commanded us, Té@e:xd 
ae etc POS eOva@y, TOD eivat os ete GwTNptay Ewe eayd- 
tov tis rjc: Isa.-xlix. 6. I have appointed Thee for 
a light of the Gentiles, that Thou shouldst be for sal- 
vation to the ends of the earth. I. 30. 

The Septuagint is again followed, excepting that the He- 
brew is more closely rendered at the beginning, by the ré@e- 
zd. ae, for which the Septuagint has dédwzd ce eg dcabyxny 
yévovg. The passage before us differs from the Hebrew only 
in the latter expressing My salvation, instead of simply, sal- 
vation. 

Ch. xv. 16, 17. Asitis written, Mera trata dvactpedw xat 
dvorxo0opnaw TYY oxnyny Aavetd Thy nenTwxuviay xat TA 
KOTEDKO.L EVO. ANTI àroxoĝopýow, xat GvopGade aùtýy: 
brug dy éxlytiowaw of xatdhoroe THY dvb ouTeY Tov 
Kiprov, xat ndvra tà 80 èg’ ods emexéxdyras TÒ dvopd 
pou èr abtobe, Aéyee Kúpoç morðvy tabra: Amos ix. 
11, 12. After these things I will return, and will 
build up the tabernacle of David, which has fallen 
down; and I will build again the ruins thereof, and I 


~ 
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will set it up; so that the residue of men may seek 
the Lord, and all the Gentiles upon whom My name 
is called, saith the Lord, who doeth all these things. 
TT: l 
The citation is made almost verbatim from the Septuagint; 
but instead of peta rabta dvastpedw, the commencement, the 
Septuagint has èv tj ýyéog èxsivy. The latter is what the 
original expresses; and the explanation of the diversity here 
in the address of James is, no doubt, to be found in the desire 
to indicate briefly the period to which the prophecy referred, 
as implied in the context: it was to be after the times of judg- 
ment and humiliation there threatened had run their course. 
The Septuagint also, at least in most MSS., wants the rò» 
Kbocov in the second verse, though this seems requisite to 
complete the meaning; and it has after the dvopfdow avtqy, 
what is omitted here, xafu&¢ af jugoae tov atdrocs, as in the 
days of eternity, or of old. Down to this point, or through- 
out the first of the two verses quoted, the Septuagint renders 
the original closely; but after that it deviates very consider- 
ably from the Hebrew, though it still expresses the general 
sense. The meaning of the original, however, is so plain, 
that it is difficult to understand how it should have been so 
rendered. ‘So that they may possess (or inherit, the rem- 
nant of Edom, and of all the heathen’’—this is what in the 
Septuagint is turned into, “So that the residue of men may 
seek [the Lord], and all the Gentiles.” It has been supposed 
they might have had a text, of which that was the literal 
rendering; but this is doubtful, as all the MSS. give the 
reading of the received text. The reasons for the deviation 
can be only conjectural. But as it is clear, that Edom was 
particularized by the prophet, only on account of the enmity 
which animated the heathen toward Israel having assumed 
in them its keenest form,—so that “Edom and all the 
heathen” was as much as “all the heathen, not excepting 
even Edom,’ —consequently, the rendering of the Septuagint, 
adopted by Luke, ‘the residue of men and all the heathen,” 
comes, though in a general way, to much the same thing; it 
denotes all sorts of heathen, wherever a residue of the old 
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tribes might be found. And that instead of Israel possessing 
them, they should be represented as themselves making in- 
quiry after God, the great fact is still indicated, that there 
was to be an entire change of relationship between the 
covenant people and the heathen; instead of hating and 
fighting against them, the heathen were to make suit to them, 
and press forward to obtain a share in their peculiar privi- 
leges. But this, in substance, is all one with Israel possessing 
them, in the sense meant by the prophet; he meant, that 
Israel was to become, in what was really important, the head 
of all the nations, and all were to come to them for blessing. 
So that, while the import is very much generalized in the ren- 
dering adopted, the leading ideas of the prophet are still con- 
veyed. And they are quite apposite to the point at issue; 
for they imply, that there were to be tribes of men seeking 
after God, yea, over whom His name was called as peculiarly 
His own, who yet were formally different from the family of 


Israel. 
Ch. xxviii. 26, 27. See at Matt. xiii. 14. 


ROMANS. 


Ch. i. 17. As it is written, “0 òè dexacog èx niotews Cyoeta: 
Hab. ii. 4. But (or, now) the just shall live of faith. 
TD. 1% 

According to the original it is, And the just shall live by 
his faith; or, as it may be rendered, And the righteous through 
his faith shall he live.’ The apostle, undoubtedly, gives the 
virtual import; for, as the suffix in the original, VƏN, un- 
doubtedly refers to the righteous person, the apostle could, 
without the least injury to the sense, leave out the Ais. The 
saying is again quoted in Gal. iii. 11, and Heb. x. 38. The 
Septuagint only differs from the apostle’s citation by inserting 
pov after meatews. 

Ch. ii. 24 and iii. 4 adopt the words of Isa. lii. 5, and Ps. 
li. 4, as given by the Septuagint, and correctly ex- 
pressing the original; but the words are simply appro- 
priated as suitable to the subject of the apostle’s re- 
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marks, and are not introduced as having any special 
or prophetical reference to it. 


Ch. iii. 10—18 is a series of quotations, in like manner, 


Ch. 


from Ps. xiv. v. 9, cxl 8, x. 7; Isa. lix. 7, 8; Ps. 
xxxvi. 1,—cited merely as proof texts on the subject 
of human depravity and corruption, and without any 
peculiar Christian application. They are all taken 
from the Septuagint, with occasional slight alterations, 
which indicate no material difference of meaning, and 
call for no explanatory remark. 

iv. 3. For what saith the Scripture, Eaorevaeyv dé 
"ABoadp tH Oe@, xal soytolyn abt@ ets Orxasoodvyy: 
Gen. xv. 6. And Abraham believed God, and it was 
counted to him for righteousness. I. 31. 


The rendering is that of the Septuagint, and it gives the 
original with sufficient exactness. What in the one is “ He 
counted it,” is merely put passively in the other, “it was 
counted to him.” 

Ch. iv. 6, T. According as also David saith, Maxdocoe dy 


awvé0naw af dvopta, xat ov éxexalbednaay af uap- 
Tio paxdpeos dyno w od ph hoytontas Kiros dpaptiay: 
Ps. xxxii. 1, 2. Blessed are they whose transgres- 
sions are forgiven, and whose sins are pardoned: 
blessed is the man to whom the Lord does not impute 
sin. I. 82. 


The plural is here adopted in the first of the two verses, — 
“ blessed they—sins—transgressions;’’ while the original has 
the singular. But the words are there evidently used in a 
collective sense; so that there is no real difference. The 
apostle follows the Septuagint exactly. 

Ch. iv. 17. As it is written, őr: Tatéoa today 2Ovay tébec- 


xd. ce: Gen. xvii. 5. <A father of many nations have. 
I made thee. I. 33. 


From the Septuagint, and a literal rendering of the He- 


brew. 
Ch. iv. 18. As it is written, 0 


7 EYA 
UTW ÈT TÒ oTéopA Gov: 


Gen. xv. 5. So shall thy seed be. I. 34. 


The same as the preceding example. 
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Ch. viii. 86. As it is written, “Ore vexe» cod Oavarobpela 
Odyy th» jpépay, ehoyicOnpev ås xpofata ogay7c: Ps. 
xliv. 23. For Thy sake we are killed all the day long, 
we are counted as sheep for slaughter. I. 385. 

Again quite literal. 

Ch, ix. 7, 9, 12, 18, 15, contain passages from Gen. xxi. 
devin, exaveaS >, Mal.G..250383 x. xxxiii. 19, 
which are merely historically referred to, and are cited 
almost uniformly in the words of the Septuagint. 

Ch. ix. 17. For the Scripture saith to Pharaoh, “Ore eé¢ 
adtO TOUTO èfýyepd os, Oxwc edetEwpac èv Got thy Ob- 
vay POV, Kat Ow Otayyeky TO OVoUd pov èv zdan TH 
77:- Ex. ix. 16. For this same thing did I raise thee 
up, that\I might show forth in thee My power, and 
that Myname might be declared throughout all the 
earth. I. 36. 

Here the Septuagint is not precisely followed in the first 
part, and the rendering is more close to the Hebrew. The 
Septuagint has évexey tovtov dcetnon dys, wa. 

Ch. ix. 25. As He saith also in Osee, Kaiéow tov où hadv 

pov, Rady pov, xat THY OLx HyaTnpEYny, jramnpéerny: 
Hos. ii. 23. I will call the not-My-people, My peo- 
ple; and the not-beloved, beloved. IV. 11. 

Here again the Septuagint is departed from, notwithstanding 
that it gives a pretty literal version. The exact rendering 
of the Hebrew is, “I will have pity on the not-pitied (lo-ruha- 
mah,) and will say to the not-My-people (lo-ammi,) My peo- 
ple art thou.” The Septuagint in the first, expresses, I will 
love the not loved, dyazyow tip obx jyannpéeryv; otherwise, 
it is quite exact. The apostle gives substantially the same 
meaning, but he expresses the sense somewhat paraphrasti- 
cally. | 

Ch. ix. 26. Kai fora, èv TØ cow ob £6 pE0n adrotc, OÙ łaóç 
pov bystc, exst xiylýoovtat vfo? Osov Cõvroç: Hos. i. 
10. And it shall come to pass, that in the place where 
it was said to them, Ye are not My people, there shall 
they be called sons of the living God. I. 8T. 

The Septuagint is here followed, excepting that instead of 
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exet xìņ0., it has xAy. xat adroit. - But the Hebrew is faithfully 
rendered. 

Ch. ix. 27, 28. But Esaias crieth for Israel, Lav ó doc wos 
toy viðv lopanà og A ppoc TIS Galdaons, TO brosi pepe. 
cwlýostar hoyov yap ovvteh@y xai ovvtépywy èy z- 
xarosúvy bre AOyov ovvtetpypévov noose Kúpios exe 
THE 7HC% Isa. x. 22, 23. If the number of the children 
of Israel be as the sand of the sea, the remnant shall 
return; for He is finishing His word and cutting it 
short in righteousness; because a word cut short will 
the Lord accomplish in the earth. IV. 12. 

The citation approaches pretty nearly to the Septuagint, 
yet does not exactly accord. with it; nor does it, in the latter 
part, give more than the general sense of the Hebrew. ‘The | 
first part is a close rendering: If the number of the children 
of Israel be as the sand of the sea, (referring to the promise 
to Abraham,) the remnant (viz. that mentioned in the verse 
immediately preceding, ‘the remnant shall return unto the 
mighty God,’’—this, but only this, not the countless, sand- 
like multitude) shall return. Then the reason follows; which 
in the original runs, For the Lord God of hosts is making a 
consumption, and (or, even) determined, in the midst of all 
the earth. The sentence is obscure; and a paraphrastic ren- 
dering is given of it by the apostle. It evidently points to a 
work of judgment, which the Lord was going to execute ge- 
nerally in the earth, and from which the covenant-people were 
by no means to escape: Even in respect to them, He was not 
going always to forbear; and, while He saved a remnant, He 
would, at the same time, accomplish a work of judgment upon 
the many. This also is what is expressed by the apostle, and 
more distinctly. The Lord was going, according to it, to bring 
His word to an issue—an abrupt and determinate issue—that 
would signally display His righteousness; implying, of course, 
from the connexion, that Israel was to share in the severity 
of its inflictions. So that this does not differ, in sense, from 
the consumption determined, which the literal rendering yields. 

Ch. ix. 29. And as Esaias said before, £2 pn Koows ca- 
faol eyxorchiney piv oxéopa, we Sodopa. dv èyevý- 
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Onusy, xat Ws Tbpoppa dv porwbyuev: Isa. i. 9. If 
the Lord of hosts had not left us a seed, we should 
have become like Sodom, and should have been made 
like to Gomorrha. III. 8. 

The Septuagint is here followed verbatim: it differs from 
the Hebrew only in one word, in rendering a seed, oxéopa, 
what in the original is remnant, TW. It means, of course, 
barely a seed—a remnant so small, that it should merely 
suffice for preserving a seed. So that the difference is only 
in form. 

Ch. ix. 33. As it is written, ’/0ob téOqme èv Sedov Abov 
Tpoaxoppatog xat zétpay axavodhov, xal Ó TIOTEVWY T 
atta od xatacbvyvOyceta: Isa. xxviii. 16, combined 
with ch. yiii. 14. Behold I lay in Sion a stone of 
stumbling\and rock of offence, and he that believeth 
on Him shall not be put toshame. IV. 13. 

There are here brought together two related passages of the 
prophet Isaiah; the principal one referred to is ch. xxviii. 16, 
but certain epithets, descriptive of the stone in respect to those 
who refused to use it aright, are borrowed from an earlier pas- 
sage, in ch. viii. 14. There alone is the stone designated “a 
stone of stumbling and rock of offence.” The apostle, com- 
bining thus two passages together, uses some freedom, as might 
be expected, in the manner of quotation. He does not adhere 
closely either to the Septuagint or to the Hebrew. The He- 
brew, indeed, is so nearly followed, that it may be said to be 
all but literally rendered. The only deviation worth noticing 
is in the last expression: the Hebrew is wm 89, not shall 
make haste; while the apostle, after the Septuagint, gives it, 
“shall not be put to shame.” Not different in meaning, how- 
ever; for the making haste of the prophet undoubtedly points . 
to that hasty flight which they should betake to who made, 
not this foundation-stone, but lies, their refuge: these should 
very soon be found in a state of trepidation and flight; while 
the others, resting calmly on God’s foundation, should stand 
fast, as having no occasion for rash and precipitate measures, 
The last clause is again cited at ch. x. 11. 

Ch. x. 5. For Moses saith, őr: 6 moejoag abta ğvlpwroç 
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Cyoetat èv aòročřc: Lev. xviii. 5. The man that doeth 
these things shall live therein. I. 38. - 

The precise words of the Septuagint, but also correspond- 
ing with the Hebrew. 

Ch. x. 6—8. But the righteousness of faith speaketh on 
this wise, My ets èv tH xapðtg cov, TiC avafnoetas cis 
coy odpavov; toot got Xototov xatayaye" Hy TES 
xacapnoetae etc Ty GPvacov; tovr gate Xptotov èx 
vexp@v avayaysiv.— Exyis cov tò pid èst, êv tØ 
atopatt gov xat èv tH xaodta cov: Deut. xxx. 12, sq. 
Do not say in thy heart, who shall ascend into heaven? 
That is, to bring Christ down again. Or, who shall 
descend into the abyss? That is, to bring Christ 
again from the dead. (But what saith it?) The word 
is nigh thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart. 

This is not a quotation in the strict sense, but merely the 
free use of certain words in Deuteronomy, which conveyed a 
meaning adapted to the apostle’s purpose, and is intermingled 
with comments or explanatory remarks of his own. The 
parts employed are given pretty nearly in the version of the 
Septuagint. 

Ch. x. 11. See at ch. ix. 33. 

Ch. x. 15. As.it is written, ‘Qo pato: of md0e¢ tõ» ebay- 

yehiCopevewy dyabd: Isa. lii. T. How beautiful are the 
feet of those that publish good things. I. 89. 

The original is here exactly rendered, only the apostle 
omits “upon the mountains,” as not required for his purpose. 
The Septuagint differs considerably, and mistakes the mean- 
ing of the first part, rendering óc Hoa exit tay pwy. 

Ch. x 16. Por Esaias saith, Kúpre, tic éxtorevaev TH Ax07) 

juv; Isa. lii. 1. Lord, who hath believed our re- 
port? I. 40. 

A transcript of the Septuagint, and a close rendering of 
the Hebrew. 

Ch. x. 18. Evo récav thv viv, %7.2. An exact citation of 
the words in Ps. xix. 5, as found in the Septuagint, 
and also correctly representing the Hebrew; but. the 
words are only appropriated, not formally quoted. 
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Ch. x. 19. First Moses saith, Eyo mapatnhoaw bic èr 
oùz @Over, ext FOvee dovvetw rapopye@d Sudc: Deut. 
xxxii. 21. I will move you to jealousy by [what is] 
no-people; by a foolish people I will provoke you to 
anger. I. 41. 

A close translation, but taken from the Septuagint. 

Ch. x. 20, 21. But Esaias is very bold, and saith, Eóoéðyv 

èy] totç èyè un Cytovarw, éuparncg éeyevopyny tote eye 

py éxeowtaov. But to Israel he saith, “Oyy rip 
Hpevay eemétaca tas ystpac pov mpòç daov dxedodyta 
xat dverséyovta: Isa. lxv. 1, 2. I was found of them 
that sought Me not, I became manifest to them that 
asked not after Me. All day long I stretched forth 
My hands\unto a disobedient and gainsaying people. 
CURI age) 

The Septuagint is followed in both verses, only the order 
is somewhat varied; what forms the first clause here being 
the second in the Septuagint, and the ày» tyv ýuépav in the 
second verse being thrown farther back. But the import of 
the Hebrew is not exactly given. According to it the first 
verse is, ‘‘I was sought of those that asked not, I was found 
of those that sought Me not.” And, in the closing part of 
the second verse, there is but one epithet applied to the peo- 
ple—not “disobedient and gainsaying,” but simply ‘“‘rebel- 
lious.” There is no real difference of meaning; but the sense 
is somewhat more paraphrastically expressed in the Greek. 

Ch. xi. 3, 4. Two passages from Elijah’s history are here 
quoted, but merely in a historical respect, as indica- 
tive of the state of things existing at the time. In 
both the Hebrew is pretty closely adhered to, more so 
than in the Septuagint. 

Ch. xi. 8. As it is written,”Edwxev adtoig ó Osòç myevua 
zatavvgews Ogbahpovrs tod py Pierety, xat DTA TUN 
dxovecy: Isa. xxix. 10, combined with Deut. xxix. 4. 
God gave to them the spirit of slumber, eyes that they 
should not see, and ears that they should not hear. 
LV le 

The apostle seems here to have combined two passages, as 
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at ch. ix. 83. The spirit of slumber is spoken of in Isa. xxix. 
10, as judicially inflicted on the people; and an explanation 
is given of what is meant by this in words derived from Deut. 
xxix. 4. What might be expected in such a case, was that 
the general sense should be expressed, rather than a very 
exact translation; and so in reality it is. 

Ch. xi. 9, 10. David saith, eveO7rw 7 tpodreča abtay eiç 
nayida, xa etc Onoay, xal siç axdvdadoy, xat stg dvtano- 
dopa. adtoics: axot~aOytwaay of belahyot adt@y TOD pH 
Brérecv, xat toy võtov abtwy Ord mavto¢ ovyzapdov: Ps. 
lxix. 22, 23. Let their table become a snare, and a 
net, and a stumbling-block, and a recompense to them; 
let their eyes be darkened that they may not see, and 
bow down their back alway. III. 10. 

The Septuagint is here followed by some very slight varia- 
tions; chiefly the leaving out of èvømov abtrõv before ete 
mayt0a, and inserting eç Oýpav, which does not exist in the 
Septuagint. Substantially, however, the apostle follows the 
Septuagint, though this departs considerably from the Hebrew. 
The precise meaning of the latter is, “Let their table before 
them become a snare, and for peace (lit. peaces, saldms, salu- 
tations of peace) for a gin (¢.e. what seemed to be for peace, 
let it become for a gin.) Let their eyes become dark, so that 
they shall not see, and their bones continually shake.” The 
rendering of the Septuagint, adopted by the apostle, however 
it may have been brought about, gives the general sense, 
though somewhat paraphrastically: the snare of the one, and 
its substitution of a gin for indications of peace, is amplified 
into “a snare, and a net, and a stumbling-block, and a re- 
compense,” that is, into things entirely the reverse, but such 
as they had deserved by their own treachery. The other 
verse varies less from the original; it merely substitutes, “bow 
down their back alway,” for “let their bones continually 
shake:”—only a different mode of expressing a state of op- 
pressive and enfeebling bondage. 

Ch. xi. 26, 27. As it is written,’ Hé&ee èx Sedy 6 puvdpsvoc, 

dxoarpedice dosfetas Ard’ laxd xa abt abtots Ú Tae’ 
èpod ialýxy, bray àpélwpa tàs dpaptiac abt@v: Isa. 
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lix. 20, 21. The Redeemer shall come out of Zion, 
He shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob; and this 
is the covenant from Me to them, when I have taken 
away their sins. IV. 15. ° 
This citation differs less from the Septuagint than from the 
Hebrew, but it does not exactly accord with either. “The 
Redeemer shall come to Zion,” is the first clause in the origi- 
nal, or “for Zion,” (3? 5 the Septuagint has Svexey Seay; 
but the apostle says “out of Zion.” And in the following 
clause, what is in the original, “unto them that turn from 
transgression in Jacob,” becomes with the apostle, who here 
follows the Septuagint, “ He shall turn ungodliness from Ja- 
cob.” Peculiar as these changes are, they proceed upon the 
same principle as that which we have so often had occasion 
to notice in previous examples; without in reality altering the 
meaning, the apostle throws the passage into a form, which 
virtually explains while it quotes; as our Lord, for instance, 
slightly altered the words of Malachi, to render them of easier 
understanding to those who lived when they were passing into 
fulfilment, (See at Matt. xi. 10.) In like manner here, we 
have such an alteration put upon the original passage, as might 
render the only fulfilment it could henceforth receive more 
easy of apprehension. Christ, it intimates, will again come 
to Zion, as He has already done, and come to such as turn 
from transgression in Jacob—namely, for the purpose of bless- 
ing them and doing them good. But having already come 
and finished transgression, Christ has put an end to the old 
state and constitution of things, so that the Zion that then 
was is now abolished: Zion, in the proper sense, is above, the 
residence of the Divine King; and when He comes to visit 
His people for the full execution of His covenant, He must 
come out of Zion, even while, in a sense, He may be said to 
come to it. And, as regards the Jewish people, now rooted 
in apostacy, He must also, in connexion with that coming, 
turn them from ungodliness; for only thus could the ends of 
the covenant in their behalf be accomplished, and the Lord’s 
coming be attended by the benefits pointed at by the pro- 
phets. It is, therefore, the same prophecy still—only, by the 
37 l 
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verbal alterations he puts on it, the apostle adapts it to the 
time when he wrote, and renders it more distinctly indicative 
of the manner in which it was to find what still remained of 
its accemplishment. 

The last clause, “ when I have taken away their sins,” is 
a, brief and compendious expression for the state of blessing 
and acceptance, in which the people are contemplated by the 
prophet, and which with him is more especially connected with 
the indwelling agency of the Spirit. The Lord’s coming 
finally to redeem and bless, will take place, only when the 
barrier raised by their guilt and alienation shall have been 
removed, and their personal state shall correspond with their 
privileges and prospects. 

Ch. xii. 19. For it is written, Epo? éxdixnocc, êro dytava- 

nodwaow, héyee Kbocog: Deut. xxxii. 35. Vengeance 
is Mine, I will repay, saith the Lord. II. 18. 

The passage is not far from a literal rendering of the He- 
brew, which is, “ Vengeance is Mine, and recompense.” The 
éyee Kúp:oç is introduced for the purpose of indicating more 
expressly, that it is the Lord Himself who there speaks. 

Ch. xii. 20. Contains a reiteration, and in the words of the 

Septuagint, of the exhortations originally given in Prov. 
xxv. 21, 22. But they are not formally cited. 

Ch. xiii. 9. Contains citations of the commandments of the 
second table of the law, where there was no room for 
variation. 

Ch. xiv. 11. For it is written, Zō eyo, Aéyee Kúptoc, bee 
èno: xápýe Täy yovu, xal Fouoloyýosta, noa yh@oou 
TØ Osp: Isa. xlv. 23. As I live, saith the Lord, to 
Me shall every knee bow, and every tongue confess to 
Goday ICAS 

The original passage is abbreviated; but it is so near to 
the Hebrew, that the deviations make no difference in the 
songe Instead of “I live, saith the Lord,” the prophet has, 
; I have sworn by Myself, the word is gone out of My mouth 
in righteousness, and shall not return ”—a fuller declaration, 
but not different in sense. “Every tongue shall confess” is 
also substantially the same with “ every tongue shall swear,” 
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ment usage swearing to, or in the name of the Lord, is simply 
to own and confess Him as the one living God. 

Ch. xv. 3. As it is written, Of ôverðiopoèt tay dvecdeCovtwy 
os érémeoay èm éué: Ps. lxix. 9. The reproaches of 

them that reproached thee fell upon Me. I. 42. 

From the Septuagint, but exactly rendering the Hebrew. 

Ch. xv. 9. As it is written, ded todc0 eSopoloyjaopat coe èv 
Zdveow, xat tM dvopatt cov Wald: Ps. xviii. 49. For 
this cause will I confess (or, give thanks) to Thee among 
the Gentiles, and sing praise to Thy name. I. 43. 

Again from the Septuagint, and a literal translation of the 
Hebrew. 

Ch. xv. 10. Again he saith, LvwodvOyte, f0un, peta tov daov 
avrov: Deut. xxxii. 43. Exult, ye Gentiles, with His 
people. I. 44. 

Here the Septuagint is quite different; it has ed. odpavor 
dua aùr. The apostle follows the Hebrew, only inserting 
the preposition between Gentiles and people, for the sake of 
distinctness. ‘Hxult, ye Gentiles, His people,” is the precise 
rendering of the original; addressing the Gentiles as now 
among God’s people, having one place and character with 
them. ó 

Ch. xv. 11. And again he saith, Atvetre ndvra ta evn tov 
Kopcov, xat exatverdtwoay abtov mdyvetec of Aagot: Psal. 
cxvii. 1. Praise the Lord, all ye nations, and laud 
Him, all ye peoples. I. 45. 

From the Septuagint, which literally renders the Hebrew. 

Ch. xv. 12. And again Esaias saith, ” Eora: 4 piča toù’ fec- 
oat, xat ó duatdpsvoc doysw evar, ex avt Evy èl- 
meovotv: Isa. xi. 10. There shall be a root of Jesse, 
and He that ariseth to govern the Gentiles, in Him 
shall the Gentiles trust. III. 11. 

Follows the Septuagint. The Hebrew is, “In that day 
there shall be a root of Jesse, that shall stand as a banner of 
the Gentiles; to it (or him) shall the Gentiles seek.” The 
Greek is a free translation, but gives the sense in a simpler 
form. To be a banner to the Gentiles, is, in plain language, 
to take the leadership or government of them; and to seck to 
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Him, in such a connexion, must be all one with repairing to 
Him in confidence and hope. 
Ch. xv. 21. As it is written, Otc obx àvyyyéłņ mept adtod, 
dgovtas, xat of obx dxnxoacr, aurvyzcover: Isa. lii. 10. 
To whom He was not announced, they shall see, and 
they that had not heard, shall understand. III. 12. 
Again following the Septuagint, which differs from the 
original only in some points that merely affect the form. It 
has “what was not announced or told them,” and, at the close, 
“they shall consider,” implying, doubtless, that they should 
so do it, as to understand. 


I. CORINTHIANS. 
Ch. i. 19. For it is written, “Azol@ tiy cogiay tay aogey, 
xal thy abysaty tõv Gvvetayv dlerýosw: Isa. xxix. 14. 
I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and the under- 
standing of the prudent I will set aside. II. 20. 

The citation agrees with the Septuagint, except in the last 
word, which is zov¢w in the Septuagint, I will hide. The 
translation, however, though not the most literal- that could 
be made, undoubtedly gives the plain meaning of the original. 
The chief difference is, that the thing is spoken of in the 
original merely as done, while here God is directly represented 
as doing it; this was certainly what the prophet also meant. 
To make men’s understanding to become hidden, and to set 
it aside, are obviously but different modes of expressing the 
same thing. 

Ch. i. 31. An abbreviated form of the sentiment contained 

in Jer. ix. 24, and not strictly a quotation. 

Ch. ii. 9. As it is written, “A de0aipoe oòx etdev, zat od¢ 

G Hrovesy, xat ext xapõiay dvbodzov odx dvéfn, boa 
eg POTED AO Oed¢ tots dyan@ow adtéyv: Isa. lxiv. 4. 
Things which eye saw not, and ear heard not, and upon 
the heart of man came not up, the things which God 
has prepared for them that love Him. IV. 16. 

This citation agrees neither with the Hebrew nor with the 
Greek of any particular passage of the Old Testament. It 
comes nearest, however, to Isa. lxiv. 4, where the exact ren- 
dering of the original is, “And from the beginning of the 
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world they heard not, they perceived not by the ear, the eye 
saw not, O God, beside Thee (or, a God beside Thee,) who 
will do for him that trusteth on Him.” It is an obscure pas- 
sage, and is rather paraphrased than translated by the apostle. 
The ‘‘neither hearing nor perceiving by the ear,” is a kind 
of reiteration for the purpose of strongly asserting, that the 
matters referred to lay entirely remote from any cognizance 
of men’s faculties; but the apostle, instead of giving this du- 
plicate reference to ear knowledge, carries it into the region 
of the heart, and uses words substantially taken from the 
cognate passage of ch. lxv. 17, “it came not up upon the 
heart.” The Septuagint has in the latter place, où wy exé2Oy 
aNtT@y TÌ TYY zap0tayeso similar to the phrase here employed 
by the apostle, that one can scarcely doubt he had it in view. 
The citation, therefore, proceeds on the principle of bringing 
distinctly out, by a sort of paraphrastic interpretation, the 
import of the passage, and, while doing so, availing himself 
in part of language furnished by another passage in Isaiah’s 
writings. 

Ch. iii. 19. For it is written, ‘O doacadpevog cove aogode 
èv tH mavovpytg avtwv: Job v. 18. He taketh the 
wise in their own craftiness. I. 46. 

The original is closely rendered, but not in the words of 

the Septuagint. 

Ch. iii. 20. And again, Avocog yevwoxee cobs deahoyea pos 
TMY aoguy, Ore etaty pdctacoe: Ps. xciv. 11. The Lord 
knoweth the thoughts of the wise, that they are vain. 
Ik. 22. 

It differs from the Septuagint, and also from the Hebrew, 
only by putting “the wise,” instead of “man.” But as man 
is used emphatically by the Psalmist, as much as the most 
skilful, the most aspiring of men, it comes to the same thing 
as the apostle’s wise. 

Ch. ix. 9. For in the law of Moses it is written, 00 euo- 
aac fovv ddowyta: Deut. xxv. 4. Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox that treadeth. I. 47. 

A literal translation, and in the words of the Septuagint. 

Ch. x. T. As it is written, Lxdleoev 0 hads paysi» xat meir, 
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xal avéatnoay naitew: Ex. xxxii. 6. The people sat 
down to eat and drink, and rose up to play. I. 48. 

Another literal translation, and in the words of the Sep- 
tuagint. 

Ch. xiv. 21: In the law it is written, “Or: èv &repoyvidaaoes 

xaè èv yetheow Ecépwy hakjow TØ lağ tort, xat ODO 
oŬtwç etaaxovaortal pov, héyer Kvproc: Isa. xxviii. 11, 
12. For in other tongues, and in lips of other per- 
sons (strangers,) will I speak to this people; and not 
thus [even] will they listen to Me, saith the Lord. II. 
22. 

Here the Septuagint is quite forsaken, being palpably in- 
correct. The meaning of the Hebrew.is given, though not by 
a close translation: what is there “stammering lips and ano- 
ther tongue,” is here put in an explicated form by “other 
tongues and lips of strangers;” z.e. unaccustomed modes of 
speech and address. The same thing seems to be meant by 
both forms of expression. 

Ch. xv. 25, 27, 32, 45. The language is adopted of the fol- 

lowing passages: Ps. cx. 1, viii. 7; Isa. xxii. 18; Gen. 
i: 

Ch. xv. 54. Then shall be fulfilled the word that is written, 
Katex00n ó Odvatog siç vixog: Isa. xxv. 8. Death is 
swallowed up into victory. I. 49. 

A literal translation; for M83? means to perfection, or to 

glory, as well as to perpetuity; but quite different from the 
Septuagint, which has zarézev ó Odvatoç faydoas. 


II. CORINTHIANS. 
Ch. vi. 2. For He saith, Kaso@ dext@ exyxovad cov, za? èv 
ivepg curnptac èßoýbyod cor: Isa. xlix. 8. In an ac- 
ceptable time I heard thee, and in a day of salvation I 
succoured thee. I. 50. 
A close translation, taken verbatim from the Septuagint. 
Ch. vi. 16. As God said, őr: èvorxýow èv adroit xa? gumepe- 


TOTHOW, xat sopar avt@v Osdc, xa? ato’ &aovtat pov 
a : ; 
laos: Lev. xxvi. 11, 12. I will dwell among them, 
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and I will walk among them, and I will be their God, 
and they shall be My people. II. 23. 

The meaning entirely accords with the Hebrew; only, in- 
stead of “I will set My tabernacle,” it has “I will dwell;” 
and it uses throughout the oblique instead of the direct form 
of address, as in the original and the Septuagint. 

Ch. vi. 17; 18. ded eeAdere èx péaov aùtõv xai dgoptabyte 
(saith the Lord,) xa: dxatdptov ph dxteabs xdyw elo- 
deFopion Bude, xat čsopor byiv eto naréoa, xat bystc 
geol po: sig viods xa? Gvyatéoac—saith the Lord Al- 
mighty: Isa. lu. 11, 12; Jer. xxxi. 9, 88. Wherefore 
come out from among them, and be ye separate—saith 
‘the Lord—and touch not the unclean thing; and I will 
receive you, and will be a Father unto you, and you 
shall be to Me sons and daughters—saith the Lord Al- 
mighty. IV. 17. 

The first of these two verses is a free translation of Isa. lii. 
11, and a portion of verse 12, which contains an address to the 
Lord’s people, as redeemed, to go forth from their state of 
bondage and depression, and to separate themselves from all 
the defilements amid which they were placed; with the assu- 
rance, that if they did so, the Lord Himself would go with 
them and defend them. Undoubtedly, the substance of the - 
prophet’s declaration is given by the apostle. The remaining 
part of the passage seems to be a compressed exhibition of the 
purport of several verses—in particular, the two referred to 
in Jeremiah. Jer. iii. 19 might also be included, and 2 Sam. 
vii. 14 has sometimes been thought to be referred to. In all 
these passages the same sentiment is undoubtedly expressed, 
viz., the acknowledgment of a filial relationship on the part 
of God toward those who should forsake their sins, and give 
themselves to His service. But as to the formal character of 
both these verses, it may be questioned whether they should 
be regarded strictly as a quotation—or, rather, as an utter- 
ance of the Lord’s mind by the apostle himself; though couched 
in the style of ancient prophecy, and with reference to certain 
passages contained in is. So that we might say, substantially, 
the Lord spake thus in former times; formally, and explicitly, 
He speaks thus now. 
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Ch. viii. 15. As it is written, “0 Tò Toàd obx éxieovacer, xot 
6 tò 6dyoy obx jAattovyoev: Exod. xvi. 18. He that 
[got] the much had no surplus, and he that [got] the 
little had no lack. I. 51. 

A close transiation, and very nearly the same as the Sep- 

tuagint. 

Ch. ix. 9. As it is written, "Eoxdpmeasy, f0wxsv tote Tévyow, 
ý Òxaogúvy avtoð pever ets TOY acwva: Ps. exii 9. He 
dispersed, He gave to the poor, His righteousness en- 
dureth for ever. I. 52. 

The same precisely as in the last example. 


GALATIANS. 
Ch. iii. 8. The Scripture preached before the Gospel to Abra- 


ham: ° Ore évevdoynbyoovtas èv oo: ndvta ta čv: Gen. 
xii. 3. In thee shall all nations be blessed. I. 53. 
The original, in Gen. xii. 3, has families instead of nations ; 
the Septuagint gudaz; but this is all one with nations; and 
the word for the latter is frequently used in the repetition of 
the promise: Gen. xviii. 18, xxii. 18. 

Ch. iii. 10. For it is written, őr: émxatdpatog mac öç oùx 
eupsvee èv now torç yerpappevore èv TH PePdtw cov 
vópov, TOD Tooo avtd: Deut. xxvii. 20. Cursed is 
every one that continueth not in all things that are 
written in the book of the law, to do them. II. 24. 

The citation differs only in a few unimportant particulars 

from the Septuagint, and from the Hebrew only in being a 
little more full and explicit. The latter has, “ Whosoever 
does not confirm,” or ratify, “the words of this law to do them.” 
Evidently the kind of ratification meant is that of a steady ad- 
herence to them. 

OK, iii. 11, 12-See at’ Romi. 17; x5. 

Ch. i. 13. For it is written, "Exaatdoatoc ric 6 Xs pápsvoç 
èm: Evdov: Deut. xxi. 23. Cursed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree. II. 25. 

The Hebrew has merely hanged in the verse actually quoted, 

but the preceding verse uses the fuller expression, hanged on 
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a tree; so that there is no real difference between the citation 
and the original. The apostle, however, abbreviates the other 
part of the verse; he says simply, “cursed,” while the origi- 
nal has “cursed of God.” 

Ch. iii. 16. He says not to seeds, as of many, but as of one, 

Koi tØ oneppatt cov: Gen. xxii. 18. And to thy seed 
(which is Christ.) 

The passage was already cited at Acts iii. 25. But here it 
is coupled with a peculiar interpretation, for which see No. 
XV. 

Ch. iv. 27. For it is written, EdgodvOnte oretoa ý où tixtov- 

oa, P7Eov xaè Pónoov  obx wdtvovea, bce Told Ta Téxva 
THE pýuov põhiov 74 tis eyovans tov ävôpa: Isa. liv. 1. 
Rejoice thou barren that bearest not; break forth and 
cry aloud, thou that didst not travail; for more are 
the children of the desolate than of her that hath a 
husband. I. 54. 

The Septuagint is followed throughout; but it gives the ori- 
ginal with fidelity. 

Ch. iv. 80. What saith the Scripture? *Lxfake try rat- 

Otoxny xat tov viðv abtis: ov yap ph xknoovopmase ó biòç 
THe TaLdtaxng peta tov viod tig edevdéoac: Gen. xxi. 
10. Cast out the bond-woman and her son; for the 

-son of the bond-woman shall not be heir with the son 
of the free-woman. I, 55. 

This is also a literal translation; only, it generalizes the 
closing words, by putting “with the son of the free-woman,” 
instead of with ‘‘my son, with Isaac.” Naturally; for the 
words were originally Sarah’s; but as the Lord sanctioned the 
principle announced in them, the apostle fitly quotes them as 
spoken by the Lord of Sarah’s offspring. 
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Ch. iv. 8. Wherefore He saith, Avafac etc pos jypakotev- 
TEY aly palwa, čõðwxey dopata torç dvilowrec: Ps. 
lxviii. 18. Having ascended up on high, He led cap- 
tivity captive, He gave gifts to men. II. 26. 
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The rendering here adopted, which in the latter part only 
differs from the Septuagint, is a faithful representation of the 
original, so far as the substantial import is concerned. The 
only deviation from the literal meaning is in using the oblique, 
for the direct form of statement, and substituting gave, for re- 
ceived, in respect to the gifts of grace. The two words exhi- 
bit but different aspects of the same thing. 

Ch. v. 14. Wherefore He saith, *Eyepar 6 xafevdwy xat 
dvdota èx tov vexody, xat éxtpabase coe Ó Xptotos: 
Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, 
and Christ shall give thee light. 

The passage is introduced with a very general reference to 
Divine authority, specifying no particular Scripture where 
the saying was to be found; and as the words do not occur in 
any book of the Old Testament, sorme have even doubted if 
there is a reference to any passage in it. The mention of 
Christ at the close plainly shows, that an exact or literal 
quotation was not meant; but rather a free use of one or more 
passages read in the light of the Gospel. Such passages exist 
in Isa. lx. 1, 2, comp. with xxvi. 19. 

Ch. v. 81. See at Matt. xix. 4, 5. 


I. TIMOTHY. 
Ch. vy. 18. See at 1 Cor. ix. 9. 


Oe OS 


Ch. ii. 19. And, ”Eyvæ Koboeog tobe övrdáç avroð: Numb. 
xvi. 5. The Lord knoweth them that are His. II. 27. 
The words of the Septuagint are taken, except that Kúpcoc 
is put for Øsóç. In the original it is rather, the Lord will 
make known who are His—not only knows them, but will 
make His knowledge to appear. This is all the difference; 
the one indicating simply the fact, the other the visible mani- 
festation, of the Divine knowledge. 
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Ch. i. 5. (on first quotation, see at Acts xiii. 32, 33, and 
No. XII. of the Second Part.) And again, ’Fyw čoo- 
[at AUTO etc TATEA, xat altos Čotar por etc vidv: 2 Sam. 
vii. 14. I will be to him a Father, and He shall be 
to Mea Son. I. 56. 

In the words of the Septuagint, which correctly render the 

Hebrew. 

Ch. i. 6. And when again He brings His first-begotten into 
the world, He saith, Kat zoocxvyyadtwoay abt mdytes 
dyehoe Qeod: Ps. xevii. 7. And let all the angels of 

i God worship Time lS: 

Coincides with the Septuagint, except in using the oblique 
instead of the direct form of speech. The original has Hlohim 
instead of angels; and there is the same difference at ch. ii. 
T, where see what is said in explanation. 

Ch. i. 7. And as to the angels, He saith, “O zoe@y tobe dy- 
véhous aÙTOÙ TVE ATA, xat TOUS AsetOVpTOvS aTOD TUPdS 
ghoya: Ps. civ. 4. Who maketh His angels (messen- 
gers) winds, and flame of fire His ministers. I. 57. 

The Hebrew is exactly rendered, and in the words of the 
Septuagint, excepting in the last expression, which is there 
zdp pìéyov. 

Ch. i. 8, 9. And to the Son, “O Opóvoç cov, 6 Ocóç, eg tov 

atwva tov OVOS, x.t.2.: Ps. xlv. 6, 7. Thy throne, 
O God, is for ever and ever, etc. I. 58. 

Throughout from the Septuagint, with no variations worth 
naming, and giving a close translation of the Hebrew. 

Ch. i. 10—12. And, Zù xzar doydc, Kópie, typ yay eOepere- 
woac, x.t.A.: Ps, cii. 25, 26. Thou, Lord, in the be- 
ginning didst lay the eon of the earth, ete. I. 
59. 

Precisely as in the last example. 

Ch. i. 13. See at Matt. xxii. 44. 

Ch. ii. 6—8. But one testified in a certain place, saying, 
Tis aru GO pwmos Ore pupyjoxn adcov; xT.. ; Ps. viii. 
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4-6. What is man that thou art mindful of him? ete. 
IIT. 14. 

The citation is made entirely from the Septuagint, and dif- 
fers from the Hebrew only in one clause: What is here 7dr- 
twos aitoy Bpayd ce Tap. àyréłovs, Thou hast made Him some- 
what less than the angels, is in the Hebrew DIN VYN IT OND 
Thou hast made him want little of Elohim (God.) There 
is, however, an ambiguity in the Greek; for the Beays te 
may refer either to space or to time—lessened him either 
for a short period, or by a little degree, though the latter is 
the more natural. The Hebrew is more definite, and indi- 
cates little in respect to degree or space. The application 
made of the passage consists with the one aspect as well as 
the other; as will be shown in the remarks at No. XVIII. of 
Second Section. And in regard to the Elohim, it is plain, 
that when man is spoken of as wanting but a little of this, that 
is, of Deity, the term cannot be taken in its strictest sense; 
it cannot mean the Supreme Jehovah, in His- personal pro- 
perties and perfections; for the highest of creatures stand at 
an infinite distance from Him. It must be understood, there- 
fore, in the looser sense, of something Divine-like in condition 
and dignity. ‘It is so used in Ps. Ixxxii. 6; Ex. xxii. 9, comp. 
with John x. 84, In the same sense it must also be under- 
stood in Ps. xevii. 7, cited in ver. 6 of the preceding chapter, 
where the Elohim are called to do worship to one higher than 
themselves. Divine-like honour and dignity, therefore, are 
all that, in such cases, can be fairly understood by the term. 
And as the angels stand highest in this respect among created 
intelligences known to men, they are not unnaturally regard- 
ed as the beings that most fully answer to the description. 
Substantially, therefore, the Greek version here gives the 
sense of the original; and some of the best commentators still 
concur in it as the most appropriate rendering that can be 
given. “The angels,” says Delitzsch on the passage, ‘‘are 
called Elohim, as pure spiritual natures that have been pro- 
duced om God, and are the purest reflections of the Divine 
essence. 


s este 4 rid s 
Ch. ii. 12. Saying, Azoyyeið 0 ovopd, gov Torç adEAP~ors 
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pov, èv péow èxxìyoias Ôpvýow ce: Psal. xxii. 22. I 
will declare Thy name to My brethren, in the midst 
of the Church (or congregation) will I sing praise to 
Thee. I. 60. 

The Septuagint is followed, except in the first word, for 
which it has djyyoovar; and the Hebrew is strictly adhered 
to. 

Ch. ii. 18. And again, Eyò čoopoa: mexoddds èr adt@, I 
will put My trust in Him. And again, /dobd eyo xal 
ta naia & por čÕwxev ó Oed¢, Behold I and the chil- 
dren which God hath given Me: Isa. viii. 17, 18. I. 
61. 

The Septuagint is literally followed in both parts of the ci- 
tation; and without any material difference it exhibits the 
meaning of the original. 

Ch. iii. T—11. As the Holy Ghost saith, 27peoov, èdy cig 

guavas abtov dxoveate, x.t.A.: Ps. xev. T. sg. To-day, 
if ye will hear His voice, etc. I. 62. 

The words are again those of the Septuagint, but the divi- 
sion made of them is not precisely the same; for here we have 
“saw My works for forty years,” while in the Septuagint, and 
also in the original, there is a pause after “saw My works,” and 
the following sentence begins: “Forty years was I grieved.” 
The sense is still the same, and by coupling the forty years 
with the seeing of God’s works additional emphasis is given 
to the guilt of the people. 

Ch. iv. 4. For He spake in a certain place, Ka? xacéxavaeyv 

ó Oed¢ èv tH Hueog tH EFd0pn Axd ndvtwy trõv ~oywy 
atjtov: Gen. ii. 3. And God rested in the seventh day 
from all His works. I. 63. 

The passage is somewhat abbreviated, but it is exactly ren- 
dered, and in the words of the Septuagint. 

Ch. v. 6. As He saith in another place: Zù fepcùç ef¢ tov 
aidva xara chy rdw Mehycoedéx: Psal. cx. 4. Thou 
art a Priest for ever after the order of Melchisedek. 
I. 64. 

The Hebrew again rendered in the words of the Septuagint. 

Ch. vi. 14. God sware by Himself, saying, £? phy sddoyauv 
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edhoyjow ce, zat niyÂvvwy TOYO ae: Gen. xxii. 17. 
Surely blessing I will bless thee, and multiplying I will 
- multiply thee. I. 65. 

There is no deviation from the Hebrew and the Septuagint, 
except. in putting ae at the close instead of oxeppa cov. It 
makes no difference as to the sense. 

Ch. viii. 5. As Moses was divinely instructed, “Opa yap, 
gnoly, Tomas TAYTA xatd TOv TUTOY TOY OeryGevTa aoe 
êv tØ Opec: Ex. xxv. 40. -For see, says He, thou shalt 
make all according to the pattern that was shown thee 
in the mount. I. 66. . 

The words are again to a nearness those of the Septuagint, 
the only difference being the use of the aorist participle in- 
stead of the perfect dedevyyévov. The original is correctly 
exhibited. 

Ch. viii. 8—12. For finding fault He saith to them, ’/dob 
Apéoae Spyovtas, héyee Kvpcoc, xat ovytehéow ext tov 
otxov Iapan, x.t.d.: Jer. xxxi. 31—34. Behold the 
days come, saith the Lord, and I will establish with 
the house of Israel, etc. I. 67. 

There is no difference worth naming between this citation 
and the corresponding passage in the Septuagint; it is sub- 
stantially a quotation from the Septuagint—only in one or 
two instances it substitutes a phrase of like import for ano- 
ther—such as ovytedéow ei tov otzoy for diabycopas tH oxp, 
and dvabjxqy exomaa for deeOéynyv. Throughout also the mean- 
ing of the Hebrew is closely rendered; nor does any excep- 
tion need to be made for the clause at the close of verse 9, 
where the writer of the epistle, following the Septuagint, has 
x07 @ qpehioa aitwy, and I regarded them not. In the origi- 
nal itis p23 *mbya `i), Which in the English Version, and many 
others, has the sense put on it, “though I was married to 
them.” The same expression occurs at Jer. iii. 14, and has 
received the same rendering. But the propriety of that ren- 
dering is justly called in question, and the translation of the 
Septuagint is rather to be maintained. The primary meaning 
of the verb is to possess, or have dominion over; then to pos- 
sess a wife, to marry; but finally, according to Gesenius, to 
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loathe, to reject, in which sense he takes it in the two passages 
referred to. ‘The common meaning,” he says, “may do in 
ch. xxxi., if it be rendered, “ Although I was their Lord ;” but 
it gives a harsh sense; and what ae with me more, the 
signification of loathing is not foreign to the primary power of 
the verb. For there are also other verbs, in which the sense 
of subduing, being high over, ruling, is applied to the signifi- 
cation of looking down upon, se contemning.” 

Choix 20: ame, Tovto tò aipa tig dcadyunc ie evetethato 
moos buds ó Osdc: Ex. xxiv. 6. This is the blood of 
ne covenant which God hath enjoined unto you. II. 
28. 

. The sense of the original is substantially given, though dif- 
fering slightly ii in form, and also departing somewhat from the 
Septuagint. The more exact rendering is, “Behold the blood 
of the covenant, which the Lord hath made with you.” 

Ch. x. 5-7. Wherefore when He cometh into the world He 
saith, Ovoray xat mpoapopdy ovx ie capa O& xa- 
THOTIOW. ane. OROXAVTO LATO. xat Tep? ÖUAPTE CC ovx Toe 
xnoas tote elroy, “dob 7xw—ev Pane feBrcov yé- 
yoantas mept éuov—tov Tooo, 0 Osd¢, tO Oélyyá cov: 
Ps. xl. 6—8. Sacrifice and offering I did not desire, 
but a body hast Thou prepared for Me; burnt-offerings 
and offerings for sin Thou hadst no pleasure in. Then 
I said, Lo I come—in the volume of the book it is writ- 
ten of Me—to do Thy will, O God. III. 15. 

This citation follows the Septuagint so closely, that the va- 
riations from it are quite inconsiderable. Instead of oùx y0d0- 
xnoas it has oùz 7Tnoas, which is the more exact rendering of 
the original; but the idea is the same; and it is substantially 
all one, whether the offerings in question are represented as 
not sought, or not delighted in, on the part of God. The one 
implies the other. There is, however, a very peculiar render- 
ing given of a clause in v. 5. In the Hebrew it is °? M2 DUS, 
ears hast Thou dug through (laid thoroughly open) for Me; 
the meaning is, Thou hast formed in me a willing and obedi- 
ent spirit, so that I preserve an open and listening ear to all 
Thy commands. It is difficult to understand, how this should 
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have come to be put into the form given it by the Septuagint, 
“a body hast Thou prepared for Me.” But the sentiment 
conveyed by it is substantially the same; for by the preparing 
of a body, in such a connexion, is evidently meant, a body 
formed and qualified for the service of God—ready in all its 
powers to yield the obedience required. The contrast here is, 
between the sacrifices of slain victims, and the free will sacri- 
fice of a living body, or a listening and obedient spirit. 

Ch. x. 16, 17. See at ch. viii. 8—11. 

Ch. x. 80. For we know Him that hath said, Æ po: éxdcxjocc, 
eyo dvtaroddow, Aéyee Kboroc. And again, xpever Kú- 
poç tov ady abtod: Deut. xxxii. 35, 86. Vengeance 
is Mine, I will recompense, saith the Lord. The Lord 
will judge His people. II. 29. 

The only difference is in the form of the first declaration; 
as put in the original it is, Mine is vengeance and recompense. 
Here the latter word is turned into an independent sentence, 
to give additional emphasis to the meaning. 

Ch. x. 37, 88. There is here a substantial appropriation of 
the language of Hab. ii. 3, 4; but there is no express 
citation, and the original is used with some freedom. 

Ch. xi. 21. Kat zpooextyyaey éxito dzpov tis pddov abtod: 
Gen. xlvii. 31. And worshipped upon the top of his 
staff. I. 68. 

This is not given as a quotation, but it is actually one, 
being the precise words of the Septuagint. According as the 
words in the original are pointed, they admit of a different 
rendering; either that just produced, or the one given in the 
English version, according to the Mas. punctuation, “He 
bowed himself (or, worshipped) upon the bed’s head.” The 
other is the more probable meaning, 

Ch. xii. 5, 6. And ye have forgotten the exhortation, which 
speaketh unto you as unto children, Y/é pov, pn Ohyo- 
pse macdstas Kuptov, poe exdvov bx adtod eheyyopsvoc’ 
ov yao ayard Kúproç madedee, pacteyot 0& mdyta vidy 
Oy maoadeyetat: Prov. iii. 11, 12. My son, despise not 
the Lord’s chastening, nor faint when thou art rebuked 
of Him; for whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and 
scourgeth every son whom He receiveth. III. 16. 
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The Septuagint is followed verbatim, which only in the last 
clause departs from the Hebrew; but here it does so rather 
singularly. The Hebrew is M¥7) [3-n8 383), and (or, as) a fa- 
ther the son he delighteth in. The Septuagint apparently read 
the first word as if it were 282, and so turned it into a verb, 
having God for its nominative, and making it mean, “and 
chastiseth the son whom He receiveth,”’ or delighteth in. As 
this introduced no change into the sentiment conveyed in the 
passage, but only omitted the allusion to the earthly father, 
which, however, the apostle shortly afterwards takes occasion 
to bring out in words of his own (ver. 9,) he simply adopted 
the rendering of the Septuagint. 
Ch. xii. 20, 21. In these two verses the general import 
merely is given of passages in the Old Testament. Ex. 
mix. 12 155 16 Deutriz 19: 

Ch. xii. 26. Now hath He promised, saying, ” Er: draf, eva 
gelow OÙ povoY THY iV, GARG. xat TOY ovpavoy: Hag. ii. 
6. Yet once, I will shake not only the earth, but also 
the heaven. II. 30. 

The citation differs from the Septuagint and from the He- 
brew only in form: for the purpose of bringing out more pro- 
minently the heaven as included in the shaking, what accord- 
ing to the original is, “the heaven and the earth,” is here 
made, ‘not only the earth, but the heaven.” 

Ch. xiii. 5. For He Himself hath said, 00 pý ae dvd, 0b0 

où pý as éyxatakzw: Josh.i.5. I will not leave thee, 
nor will I forsake thee. I. 69. 

Follows the Hebrew closely, but differs in form from the 
Septuagint. The same sentiment occurs in Deut. xxxi. 8. 

Ch. xiii. 6. So that we may boldly say, Kýpros èuo: Bontoc, 

xal où posnycopas ti Toýoz por dv ownos ; Ps. cxviii. 
6. The Lord is my helper, and I shall not be afraid; 
what shall man do to me? I. 70. 

The Septuagint is cited, but it gives the original quite cor- 
rectly; for, “the Lord is my helper,” is substantially one with 
“the Lord is for me,” which is the literal rendering of the 
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JAMES. 


Ch. ii. 8, 23. See at Matt. xxii. 39, and Rom. iv. 3. 

Ch. iv. 5. Do ye think that the Scripture saith in vain, 70¢ 
gbdvoy éminobet tò zvebpa ò xarwuoey èv ýy; the spi- 
rit that dwelt in us Justs to envy? 

The reference seems to be to the passages which condemn 
an envious or covetous spirit, as naturally working in men’s 
hearts—such as the tenth commandment of the law, Eccl. iv. 
4, etc. But it is only a reference to the general import of 
such passages, not an explicit quotation. 

Ch. iv. 6. Wherefore He saith, ‘0 Ocòç 6 brepypdvors dvtttdao- 
asta, tare 03 didwaw ydpw: Prov. iii. 34. God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the lowly. III. 
iNe 

The Septuagint has precisely these words in the passage re- 
ferred to. The Hebrew so far differs, that in the first mem- 
ber it expresses, “Surely He scorneth the scorners.” It is 
undoubtedly the scorn of a proud and elated spirit that is 
meant; so that the meaning is virtually the same. A very 
similar antithesis also is found in Prov. xxix. 23. 


I. PETER. 


Ch. i. 16. Because it is written, “Ayeo: Eaeabe, te èyò Aytoc: 
Lev. x1. 44. Be ye holy, for 1am holy. - I. 71. 
An abridged quotation, but quite literal. 
Ch. i. 24, 25. For, TOGA GUS OPTOG, xai TECA OOSA AT tig 
we dbo Kop aay: eEnodvby ó LOpTOS, xat TO Avboc Es- 
Tece: TÒ Oe priya Auptov pévee ete tov at@va: Isa. xl. 
6, 7. All flesh is grass, and all the glory of it as the 
flower of grass; the grass withereth, and the flower 
papih; but the word of the Lord abideth for ever. I. 


(4. 


The Septuagint is followed, which adheres closely to the 
Hebrew. 


Ch. ii. 6. See at Rom. ix. 33. The apostle here merely adds 
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a few epithets from Isa. xxviii. 16, which were omitted 
by St. Paul. 

Ch. ii. 7. See at Matt. xxi. 42, and Acts iv. 11. 

Ch. ii. 9, 22, 24. In each of these verses there is a silent 
appropriation of Old Testament passages—EHx. xix. 6; 
Isa. liii. 9, 5,—in perfect accordance with the Hebrew, 
and in the words of the Septuagint. But there is no 
formal citation. 

Ch. ii. 10-12. Another silent appropriation of an Old Tes- 
tament passage—Ps. xxxiv. 12-16—almost entirely in 
the language of the Septuagint, and quite faithful to 
the original. 

Ch. ii. 14, ib. A similar adoption of the language of Isaiah, 
in ch. vili. 12, 13. 

Ch. iv. 8. A substantial, though not quite literal appropria- 
tion of the words of Prov. x. 12. . 


II. PETER. 


Ch. ii. 22. It has happened unto them according to the true 
proverb, xvw» émotpedac èri tò iov èépaua, xat Üç 
hoveapéern etc xúñopa BopBopov: The dog is turned to 
his own vomit again, and the sow that was washed to 
her wallowing in the mire. 

This is not properly a scriptural quotation, but the applica- 
tion merely of a common proverb to a spiritual case. The 
first part of it occurs substantially in Prov. xxvi. 11, yet not 
precisely as presented here. 


REVELATION. 


Throughout the book of Revelation there is a constant ap- 
propriation of the language of Old Testament Scripture; some- 
times—as at ch. ii. 27, v. 10—sentences are adopted entire; but 
of proper and formal citation there is no example, as, indeed, 
the nature of the book did not admit of it. 
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GENERAL RESULT. 


It thus appears, that of the four classes of citations men- 
tioned at the outset, there are—not reckoning repeated cita- 
tions of the same passages in the same or other books—72 
belonging to the first, 80 to the second, 17 to the third, and 
17 to the fourth. In other words, considerably more than 
the half of the whole, in which the passages from the old 
Testament are closely rendered—very commonly in the words 
of the Septuagint, but also occasionally by an independent 
translation. In 30 more the difference between the original 
and the citation is merely of a formal kind, some slight alte- 
ration being adopted in the phraseology, usually for the pur- 
pose of adapting it better to its place as a citation, but with- 
out making any assignable difference in the meaning of the pas- 
sage. Indeed, so narrow often is the boundary between this 
class of quotations and the first, that it is of no moment, prac- 
tically, whether they should be assigned to the first class, or 
should form one by themselves. The third class presents 17, 
in which the Septuagint is followed, in preference to the He- 
brew; but here again the variations are commonly of a formal 
kind; and even when they exhibit a substantial difference, it — 
is only by a sort of paraphrastic explanation being given of the 
original, or by a distinct expression being imparted to a par- 
ticular aspect of the truth, such as specifying a result or a 
cause, which the original did nothing more than indicate. In 
none of the cases are we presented with a different sense, but 
simply with a modified representation of the same sense. And 
in the remaining 17, in which neither is the Hebrew nor the 
Septuagint strictly followed, there is a common principle per- 
vading them; that, namely, of rendering something peculiar 
or obscure in the original more clearly intelligible to those who 
were immediately in the eye of the New Testament writer, or 
to readers generally in gospel times. In the whole of this 
class of cases, as well as of the immediately preceding one, 
the general meaning of the ancient Scripture is still preserved, 
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and nothing in doctrine or precept is built upon the superficial 
differences existing between the citation and the original. 

It is, therefore, a groundless and unwarranted application 
to make of these occasional departures from the exact import 
of the original, when they are employed as an argument 
against the plenary inspiration of Scripture. So, for example, 
Dr. Davidson, in his Hermeneutics, (page 513,) holds, that 
the freedom with which the New Testament writers cite the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, is a conclusive proof against 
such inspiration. For, he argues, “the terms and phrases of 
the Old Testament, if literally inspired, were the best that 
could have been adopted. Why, then, did not the writers of 
the New Testament give, as nearly as possible, these best 
terms and phrases? They should have adhered to the ipsis- 
sima verba of the Holy Spirit, (seeing they were the best,) as 
closely as the genius of the Hebrew and Greek languages al- 
lowed. But, instead of this, they have widely departed from 
them.” Weare afraid this argument, if valid, would go much 
further than establish a conclusion against what is termed 
verbal inspiration. The question cannot be one merely of 
words; for if not the main import, yet the precise shade of 
meaning, is necessarily affected by the deviations; so that, 
on the principle in question, the New Testament writers are 
liable to the charge of having chosen an inferior thing.to what 
lay actually before them; they altered, to some extent, the 
statements of Scripture, and altered them to the worse. But 
the argument rests upon a fallacy—the fallacy of supposing, 
that what is the best in certain circumstances, what may have 
been best when the ancient prophets wrote, must also be the 
best when apostles and evangelists brought into notice the 
fulfilment of, their words. By that time circumstances were 
materially changed; and it may have been expedient, it may 
even have been required by the highest spiritual wisdom, to 
adopt some slight modification of the original passage, or to 
give an explanatory rendering of its terms, so as to adapt it 
the better to the purpose of its application. Even in those 
cases, in which, for any thing we can see, a closer translation 
would have served equally well the purpose of the writer, it 
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may have been worthy of the inspiring Spirit, and perfectly 
consistent with the fullest inspiration of the original Scrip- 
tures, that the sense should have been given in a free current 
translation; for the principle was thereby sanctioned of a ra- 
tional freedom in the handling of Scripture, as opposed to the 
rigid formalism and superstitious regard to the letter, which 
prevailed among the Rabbinical Jews. The Church of the 
New Testament, we are thereby taught, is not bound by the 
pedantic trammels which Jewish authorities imposed, and which, 
by spending its solicitude upon the shell, comparatively neg- 
lected the kernel. The stress occasionally laid in the New 
Testament upon particular words in passages of the Old, and 
even on the number and tenses of words—as at Matt. xxii. 32, 
45; Gal. iii. 16; Heb. i. 5, v. 10—sufficiently proves what a 
value attaches to the very form of the Divine communications, 
and how necessary it is to connect the element of inspiration 
with the written record as it stands. It shows that God’s 
words are pure words, and that, if fairly interpreted, they can- 
not be too closely pressed. But in other cases, when nothing 
depended upon a rigid adherence to the letter, the practice of 
the sacred writers, not scrupulously to stickle about this, but 
to give prominence simply to the substance of the revelation, 
is fraught also with an important lesson; since it teaches us, 
that the letter is valuable only for the truth couched in it, and 
‘that the one is no further to be prized and contended for, than 
may be required for the exhibition of the other. 

The practice in this respect of the sacred writers is followed 
every day still, and followed by persons who hold the strictest 
views of inspiration. They never imagine, while they quote 
passages from a current translation, though it may not give 
the meaning to the nicest shade, or themselves slightly modify 
the form of words to suit the particular application made of 
them, that they are thereby compromising the plenary inspi- 
ration of Scripture. They do not the less hold every jot and 
tittle of it to be sacred, that they at times find it unnecessary 
to press what is comparatively but a jot or tittle. Indeed, the 
matter in this aspect of it has been quite properly put by the 
writer just quoted, and in a manner, that seems to accord ill 
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with what fell from him on verbal inspiration. ‘It is unrea- 
sonable to expect,” he says, ‘‘that the apostles should scrupu- 
lously abide by the precise words of the passages they quote. 
By a slight deviation from the Greek, they sometimes rendered 
the sense clearer and more explicit; at other times they para- 
phrased, rather than translated, the original Hebrew. In 
every instance we suppose them to have been directed by the 
superintending Spirit, who infallibly kept them from error, 
and guided them in selecting the most appropriate terms, where 
their own judgments would have failed.” (P. 470.) 

There zs, however, a point connected with the citations from 
the Old Testament, which seems somewhat strange, and admits 
of no proper explanation—although it can scarcely be said to 
touch upon the doctrine of inspiration, or to involve any 
question of principle. It is in respect to the apparent capri- 
ciousness of the treatment given to the Septuagint translation. 
Sometimes it is followed with great regularity for a series of 
passages, and then, it is suddenly abandoned at places where 
its rendering is not less, or even more exact, Thus at Matt. 
xxvil. 9, 10, a rendering is preferred markedly differing from 
the Septuagint, itself too one of the most peculiar, while in 
several preceding quotations the words of the Septuagint were 
almost literally adopted. So again, at John xv. 25, the Sep- 
tuagint is departed from, where it literally renders the origi- 
nal, but in the two following citations it is implicitly followed. 
There are similar irregularities elsewhere, particularly in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, where, usually, the Septuagint is 
closely followed, while yet at certain passages a somewhat 
different rendering is preferred (see ch. ix. 20, x. 80, xii. 26.) 
This alternating use and disuse of the Septuagint as a transla- 
tion of Old Testament Scripture finds no explanation in any 
existing relations, or spiritual principle, with which we are 
acquainted. 
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SECTION SECOND. 


QUOTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE NEW, CONSIDERED 
IN RESPECT TO THE MODE OF APPLICATION. 


Iris but a comparatively small number of the passages, 
which have been already produced and compared with the 
original Scriptures, that require to be brought up for con- 
sideration here. The use made of them in the New Testa- 
ment is, for the most part, so transparently reasonable and 
proper, that among thoughtful and sober-minded Christians 
there can be but one opinion regarding it. We shall, there- 
fore, as formerly intimated, limit our inquiry to the examples 
which have chiefly created embarrassment, and require ex- 
planation. 

I. 
Matt. i. 22, 23; Isa. vii. 14. 

It is remarkable, that the application of no testimony of 
Old Testament Scripture to the transactions of the New, has 
given rise to more variety of opinion, or is more frequently 
called up for fresh discussion, than the one which meets us 
at the very threshold of the Gospels,—in Matt. i. 22, 23, where 
we are told, that the things concerning the miraculous con- 
ception of Christ took place, that the prophecy in Isa. vii. 14 
might be fulfilled, which said, “Behold the virgin shall con- 
ceive, and bear a son, and they shall call His name Immanuel.” 
By a large body of interpreters it is held, that in this appli- 
cation there is a certain accommodation of the prophecy to 
what was not primarily, if at all, contemplated in it; and that 
the child to be born and called Immanuel was, in the first 
instance at least, to be a child produced in the ordinary course 
of nature, and within a very short period from the deliverance 
of the prophecy. They argue this on the ground, that the 
birth of the child was to form the sign of Judah's speedy de- 
liverance from the hostile assaults of Syria and Israel; inso- 
much that, before he should know to discern the evil and the 
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good, those two lands should be forsaken of their kings (ver. 
16.) They, therefore, conceive, that by the child-bearing 
virgin must primarily be meant a then living maid—a maid 
presently to be married, and to have offspring; that to this 
offspring a symbolical name should be given, as a pledge of 
the Divine favour and protection, and that the pledge should 
be verified within two or three years by the removal of the 
kings of Syria and Israel. So that the Evangelist Matthew 
must, either have accommodated a prediction to Christian 
times, which did not originally and properly point to them, or 
the prediction of itself admitted and justified such an applica- 
tion because of a typical relationship between the nearer and 
the more remote birth—the one being like the foreshadowing 
sign of a much greater future. Many subordinate differences 
exist among the interpreters, who concur in the more funda- 
mental part of this view; they only differ as to the particular 
almah, or virgin, and child that may be meant, and the way 
in which the ultimate is to be connected with the primary ap- 
plication. But as such shades of difference do not affect the 
principle of the interpretation, or obviate the objections, to 
which in any form it appears to me liable, there is no need for 
going into details. 


I. (1.) To begin with the negative aspect of the matter, or 
the objections that present themselves to this mode of inter- 
pretation, we remark, first of all, that there is obviously in it 
the want of a proper nexus between the two events, such as 
the application of the Evangelist seems to indicate, and as 
the nature of the relation itself would require. We take for 
granted, that there was a relation of some kind; for the mere 
accommodationists are not worth arguing against. The Evan- 
gelist, then, plainly appears to have found, in the words of 
the prophet, an explicit and definite announcement of Mes- 
siah’s wonderful birth and person, as being in Himself a 
marvellous combination of the Divine and human, and as born 
into this world the singular offspring of a virgin. However 
he may have found this in the prophecy, he certainly appears 
to have found it; and can the right to do so be justified on 
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such a relationship between the immediate and the ultimate 
as the view under consideration, in any of its forms, supposes? 
One can conceive of a birth among the chosen people so 
brought about and so circumstanced, as that it might fitly 
enough be taken for a prophetical sign or prefiguration of 
Christ’s birth. The birth of Isaac was pre-eminently one of 
that description; there was a quite special and supernatural 
element in the one as well as in the other; and in both cases 
alike connected with the higher interests of the Divine king- 
dom. Such, too, in a measure, was the case with Solomon, 
the immediate successor of David on the throne of the king- 
dom. But in such cases there was a peculiarity connected 
with the parentage; a typical relationship already existed 
there, forming the ground of the prospective reference of the 
birth; and it became comparatively easy to pass from the im- 
mediate to the future, and to see the one imaged in the other; 
especially when there was a prophetic word uttered over the 
nearer event, which naturally carried the thoughts onward to 
the remoter and greater things of the kingdom. But here, on 
the interpretation in question, there is nothing properly special, 
either in the parent or the child; it might have been (for 
aught that appears) any young woman in Judea, any child 
born of such a woman, in the ordinary course of nature, 
whether in the line of Messiah’s parentage or not. One can- 
not even see why, on the supposition in question, the single 
specification should have been made, of the mother being at 
the time an. unmarried person—granting, what we by no means 
admit, that the almah of the prophet denotes only a marriage- 
able maid, though not necessarily a virgin; for there seems 
no proper call for the mother being a maid, if the child was 
to come by ordinary generation, and if it was to be the pledge 
of Divine protection and deliverance only by the period of its 
birth. In such a case, it seems arbitrary in the prophet to 
lay stress on the point of her maidenhood, especially when no 
particular maiden was indicated; and still more arbitrary in 
the Evangelist to find in the child of this indefinite mother, 


with its immediate adjuncts, a distinct and circumstantial 
presage of Messiah’s birth. 
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(2.) Then, the name assigned to this child, for the purpose 
of indicating its nature and destiny, taken in connexion with 
the prophet’s own subsequent references to it, seems incom- 
patible with the idea of its being a common child, produced 
by ordinary generation. That a maiden or virgin, without 
further specification, should be announced as the prospective 
mother of a child, that was to bear, as a fit designation, the 
name Immanuel (God-with-us,) would certainly be peculiar— 
we may even say, without a parallel—if in that child there 
was nothing supernatural in respect to its generation or its 
birth. The very imposing of such a name seems to import, 
that Divinity was somehow to be peculiarly manifested in the 
Being produced. Not only so, but in ch. viii. 8, the prophet 
addresses Him as the rightful proprietor of the land; for, 
speaking of the adversary, he says, “The stretching out of 
his wings shall fill the breadth of Thy land, O Immanuel.” 
And in the very fact of that proprietorship, he descries the 
sure ground of a final deliverance from all oppression and 
violence: “Take counsel,” he says to the enemies, ‘‘and it 
shall come to naught; speak the word, and it shall not stand, 
because of Immanuel.’ (ch. viii. 10.) Thus Immanuel is 
plainly regarded by Isaiah as the God-man, the proper Lord 
of the heritage, supreme Head of the kingdom. And still 
again, in another part of the same line of prophecy, in the 
glorious announcement with which it closes (ch. ix. 6,) the 
prophet evidently points back to the original passage, and in- 
vests it with the full meaning of which its words were suscep- 
tible:—in the one, ‘‘a virgin conceives and bears a son;”’ in 
the other, ‘unto us a child is born, a son is given;”’ “ God- 
with-us’’ is the name by which the first is to be called, and 
of this, in like manner, it is said, “ His name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace.” With such marked resem- 
blances, it is impossible almost to doubt the identity of the 
two; and looking at the whole of these subsequent references 
to the prediction of the Immanuel, it is not too much to say, 
that the prophet himself stretches out the hand to the Evan- 


gelist. 
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(3.) Thirdly, the interpretation we oppose would find only 
comfort and encouragement in what was announced to the 
house of David; and thereby leaves altogether unexplained 
the element of indignation and threatening with which it is so 
pointedly introduced. ‘Is it a small thing for you to weary 
men, but will ye weary my God also? Therefore the Lord 
Himself shall give you a sign; Behold, the virgin shall con- 
ceive,” etc. Does it seem a natural or satisfactory way to 
understand this address, to read it as if it meant, Because ye 
have wearied men by your faithless and foolish procedure, and 
are proceeding to do the same with God, therefore the Lord 
will Himself give you the most astonishing sign of His gracious 
nearness and protection. This, surely, would have been a 
premise and a conclusion that hung strangely together; and 
so some of its propounders have felt; for they have endeavoured 
to turn the therefore (12?) into a nevertheless, which would, 
indeed, make an intelligible meaning, but it is entirely un- 
warranted by the usage of the word. There were, no doubt, 
at the time, pious individuals in the kingdom of Judah, and 
of these some probably in the house of David, who needed a 
word of encouragement, and for whom also it was provided, 
in the communication actually given; but such persons are not 
formally brought into notice. It is with the false and back- 
sliding portion, that the prophet directly and ostensibly deals; 
hence, whatever of a hopeful nature might be wrapt up in 
the message he delivers, we are constrained to look for some- 
thing also—something even of a striking and palpable kind— 
which involved a work of rebuke and judgment. In presenting 
nothing of this description, the interpretation under review 
entirely fails to account for a prominent feature in the pro- 
phetic announcement. 

These objections which are derived mainly from the Old 
Testament passage itself, seem fatal to the view, under any 
modification, which would find in the Immanuel an ordinary 
child, born at that particular time. In urging them, no re- 
ference has been made to incidental topics—such as the at- 
tempt sometimes made to identify this child with that said, in 
ch. viii. 1-4, to be born of the prophet and the prophetess ; 
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for this identification is utterly arbitrary, the latter child 
having both a different parentage ascribed to it, and a dif- 
ferent name; nor can it be consistently understood otherwise 
than of a transaction in the ideal region of prophetic vision. 


II. It is one thing, however, to make good, or to appear 
to make good a negative, and quite another thing to establish 
satisfactorily a positive, view of a controverted subject. And 
as the strength and plausibility of the class of interpretations 
now considered lie in the apparent necessity of finding a present 
birth to render the child a sign (as it is supposed the prophet 
meant it to be considered) of an immediately approaching de- 
liverance, it is necessary to show how, on the supposition of 
the Messiah being directly contemplated in the prediction of 
Immanuel, this objection can be met. 

(1.) Now, it is at the outset to be borne in mind, that the 
prophecy has in its very form something enigmatical—pur- 
posely has it; both from the nature of the subject, which re- 
fers to the deep things of God, and from the condition of the 
people, which was such as to call for what would, in a manner, 
drive them from their superficial mode of looking at Divine 
things. Our Lord Himself sometimes, for like reasons, spoke 
enigmatically; He did so, for example, near the commence- 
ment of His ministry, when He said, ‘‘ Destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will raise it up’’—an announcement which 
none present at the time understood, and which was not even 
intended to be understood, except by such as would give them- 
selves to prayerful and earnest inquiry. The real import and 
bearing of Isaiah’s prediction, in like manner, lay beyond the 
depth of those who had no eye to look beneath the surface, 
and might even bafile the research and inquiry of those who 
possessed such an eye, till farther revelations and the course 
of Providence had thrown additional light on it. Undoubt- 
edly, there is no want of similar announcements in Isaiah and 
the other prophetical books. 

(2.) Another thing tc be kept in mind is the precise start- 
ing-point, or crisis of affairs, out of which the prophecy origi- 

1 See Prophecy in its Distinctive Nature, eto., p. 505. 
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nated, and which it was designed to meet. The combination 
formed by the kings of Syria and Israel had for its object, 
not merely the invasion of Judah and the subjugation of the 
king, but the entire displacement of the house of David, and 
the substitution of another dynasty under the son of Tabeal 
(ver. 6;) in other words, the avowed aim of the hostile party 
was to make void God’s covenant with the house of David. 
This was the audacious design which called forth the first word 
of God on the occasion, and led Isaiah to give to Ahaz and 
his people a solemn assurance that the scheme should certainly 
miscarry (ver. 8, 9.) Yet, in the very act of doing this, he 
distinctly intimated, that for Ahaz and his house there still 
was danger—danger arising, not so much from any plans or 
power of their open adversaries, as from their own faithless 
and ungodly spirit; for the word concluded by saying, “If ye 
will not believe, surely ye shall not be established.” As much 
as to say, Even the overthrow of your immediate enemies, 
and the defeating of their hostile policy, cannot secure to you 
and your family the possession of the throne, and the esta- 
blishment of the kingdom in your hands—unless you rid your- 
selves of the evil spirit of unbelief, and learn to rest in the 
word and power of Jehovah. 

(3.) Then, partly with the view of bringing out this fatal 
defect in the character of Ahaz, and partly for the purpose 
of unfolding God’s own design as to the establishment of the 
kingdom in the house of David, the prophet represents him- 
self as giving Ahaz the option of a sign—a sign of what? A 
sign, we are constrained by the connexion to think, of God’s 
purpose to maintain inviolate the covenant with David, and 
perpetuate the kingdom therein granted to his seed. Ahaz, 
however, as if already satisfied, pretended to regard the offer 
as superfluous, and declined asking a sign—while really his 
heart was set upon earthly confidences, and from want of faith 
in the assurances given him, he was calling in the aid of the 
king of Assyria (2 Chron. xxviii. 16, 20.) Hence, the Lord 
interposes to give a sign; but of what nature? Such a sign, 
we naturally expect in the circumstances, as would show at 
once His determination to maintain the covenant, and His 
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just displeasure with, or even virtual repudiation of, the ex- 
isting representatives of the house and throne of David. While 
men should be made to see that God’s covenant must stand 
fast, they must also see, it would be in a way that should augur 
no good to persons in such ill accordance with its design. 

(4.) In this state of matters, when there was given the sign 
of a virgin conceiving and bringing forth a son, whose name 
should be Immanuel, we are, if not absolutely necessitated, 
at least most naturally led to think of a son, that should bear 
directly and conclusively upon the point at issue; namely, 
the establishment and perpetuation of the kingdom in con- 
formity with the covenant of David:—a son who, by his very 
birth and being, should form the truest sign of the full reali- 
zation of all that properly belonged to it. Such a sign, could 
it be given, would settle, as nothing else could, the pending 
controversy. And what the connexion thus seems to point 
to, is confirmed by the implied contrast between this Son of 
the virgin, the destined possessor of David’s throne, and what 
had previously been said of the possessors of the two rival 
thrones in Syria and Israel (ver. 8,) “The head of Syria is 
Damascus, and the head of Damascus is Rezin (these and no- 
thing more—they ascend no higher than a mere earthly city 
and a frail human being;) and in sixty-five years Ephraim 
shall be broken, that it be not a people.” That is, both the 
two have about them the weakness and instability of the world; 
they shall presently become striking examples of its fleeting 
and transitory existence. But now, on the other hand, when 
the prophet turns to the kingdom of David, the Divine comes 
prominently into view along with the human; to establish it, 
Deity itself is to become incarnate; and the inference, there- 
fore, is plain—all attempts to overthrow it must be fruitless; 
it moves in the element of immortality, and shall abide for 
ever. 

(5.) But the mention of such a good implied for existing 


1 IJt makes no difference, as to the essential nature and purport of the re- 
presentation above given, if we suppose the transactions and words to have 
passed in vision; for in that case the offer of the sign to Ahaz and his refusal 
would simply have served as a cover to bring out his actual state of mind; 
precisely as in the eighth chapter of Ezekiel with the elders of Judah. 
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parties a corresponding evil; the sign given bespeaks a fall as 
well as a rising; and a contrast was indicated, not merely 
between the kingdom of David and the kingdoms of Syria and 
Israel, but also between the child Immanuel and the degenerate 
house of Ahaz. For in this Divine purpose and provision for 
a better future, the existing royal house is entirely overleapt ; 
silently passed by on account of their unfaithfulness and cor- 
ruption, when the higher interests of the kingdom and its- 
ultimate stability come into consideration. The sign, in which 
the nature and destiny of the kingdom were to be imaged, 
bursts upon the view as a prodigy from an unknown quarter ; 
it is to be a child born, not to the present occupant of the 
throne, nor to any future occupant, but to a virgin; and even 
she marked out by no distinct specifications of place or time,— 
foreseen only by the omniscient eye of God. He it is alone, 
who charges Himself with the accomplishment of the result; 
in His own time He will bring forth the almah and her Son— 
as if Ahaz and his successors in the kingdom had no personal 
interest in the matter! 

(6.) This alone is ominous of evil, but what follows is much 
more so. And in what follows we include, not merely ver. 
15 and 16—with which commentators usually and unhappily 
stop—but all the concluding portion of the chapter. There 
is no real break or proper termination at the close of ver. 16, 
as if the prophet intended to shut up his present communica- 
tion there, and commence afresh with something different. 
The whole, to the end of the chapter, is but one message, and 
is required in its totality to make out a full and consistent 
meaning. From what follows, then, it appears that the Son, 
on whose birth all hope hung, was to grow up in the midst of 
a depressed state of things; such as betokened a terrible and 
wide-spread previous desolation. The precise time is left al- 
together indefinite. From anything that is said in the pro- 
phecy, it might be comparatively near or remote; but the 
position and aspect of affairs, amid which Immanuel was to 
appear, is distinctly indicated to be one in which the reverse 
of prosperity and strength should prevail. For no sooner 
does the child appear, than butter and honey are assigned as 
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His food (ver. 15,) and not for Him only, but the people in 
the land generally are afterwards spoken of as having these 
for their support (ver. 22;) and butter and honey are most 
fitly regarded here as the symbols of a reduced and prostrate 
condition, being the products of a land, far from barren in- 
deed, but yielding of its resources after little or no cultivation. 
It tells us, that at the period of Immanuel’s birth, and while 
He should Himself be still in the feebleness of childhood, all 
around should be in a weak, dilapidated, impoverished con- 
dition—in the kingdom of Judah, not less than in the regions 
of Syria and Israel. These, indeed, should experience the 
calamity first; before the child should have out-grown His 
childhood, theri should have “been forsaken of both their 
kings.” This does not mean, as is very commonly assumed, 
that the then reigning kings of Syria and Israel should have 
ceased to fill the throne; far more than that—the land in both 
its divisions was to be bereft of those holding the state and 
office of king ; it should have ceased to have kingdoms. There 
was no need, therefore, for the true children of God to be 
greatly concerned about them ; Immanuel, when He came, with 
the manifestations of Divine power and glory, should not find 
them even in existence. But, if the earlier and the greater 
prostration should befall them, the house and kingdom of David 
should also be marred with symptoms of humiliation and decay. 
This is more briefly indicated in ver. 15 by the eating of butter 
and honey—nature’s products in pastoral countries—and 
then more pointedly and fully at ver. 17, where the prophet, 
turning to the ungodly Ahaz, says, “The Lord shall bring 
upon thee, and upon thy people, and upon thy father’s house, _ 
days that have not come, from the day that Ephraim departed 
from Judah,” etc. In a word, the substance of the message 
was, God’s covenant should certainly stand fast, and the sign 
to be given of its stability should eventually be brought to 
pass; but, meanwhile, the kingdom of David, in its existing 
form, together with the kingdoms of Syria and Israel, should 
undergo a sad and calamitous reverse; they should altogether 
go down, while should be diminished and brought low. And 
the kingdom of David, as the object of faith and hope to the 
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Lord’s people, was to spring as from a fresh starting-point 
in the person of Immanuel, and out of poverty and weakness 
rise to its proper magnitude and glory. 

Such, by a careful consideration of the original passage, ap- 
pears to be the progress of thought and the richness of mean- 
ing embodied in the prophecy here referred to by the Evan- 
gelist Matthew. If we are right in the view that has been 
given of it, the Evangelist was undoubtedly right in the use, 
to which he applied it; and not a tendency to catch at some 
obvious and superficial meaning, but a capacity to apprehend 
the real import of the prediction, was what determined him in 
turning it to such an account. Understood in the light, in 
which it has now been presented, it stands in no need of the 
embarrassing hypothesis of a double birth, nor of the fanciful 
supposition of Hengstenberg, (Christology, vol. ii.,) and also 
of Ewald, (if I rightly understand his view of the passage, )— 
the supposition of the promised child being ideally present in 
his birth and growth to boyhood before the spiritual eye of 
the prophet, and constituting, as so present, the sign of a 
speedy deliverance of Judah from Syria and Israel. Suchan 
impersonation were far too subtle and involved for the purpose - 
in question; and it would, besides, most incongruously con- 
found together the ideal and the real—making the prophet’s 
internal apprehension of a future event, a sign to the people 
of a more immediate external reality. The sign, however, as 
already stated, was not intended to be directly or properly a 
pledge of Judah’s deliverance from her impending evils; it 
was strictly a sign of God’s purpose to ratify His covenant 
with David, and build up his throne to all generations; anda 
sign so conceived and announced as to speak at once of judg- 


ment and of mercy to the existing representative of David’s 
house. 


II. 
Matt. ii. 15; Hos. xi. 1. 

There can be no doubt, that the portion of Hosea here ap- 
plied to the circumstance of our Lord’s recall from His tem- 
porary sojourn in Egypt, was in its original connexion sim- 
ply an historical statement respecting what God had done for 
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the national Israel in the commencing period of their history. 
The whole passage is, ‘‘ When Israel was a child, then I loved 
him, and I called my son out of Egypt.” The question, there- 
fore, is, how the Evangelist could find in such a passage any 
proper pre-intimation of the circumstance in our Lord’s life 
to which he has so specifically applied it? The application 
can only be understood and vindicated on the ground of a ty- 
pical relationship between the literal Israel and the Messiah; 
but on this ground it admits of a satisfactory explanation. 
The relationship in question was not obscurely indicated even 
in Old Testament Scripture; and particularly in the latter 
portion of Isaiah’s writings, where there is a constant transi- 
tion from Israel in the literal sense to an ideal and prospec- 
tive Israel—from\an Israel called, indeed, to the enjoyment 
of high privileges, and the discharge of important obligations, 
but still compassed about with imperfection, backsliding and 
trouble, to an Israel, in whom the calling was to find its ade- 
quate fulfilment—God’s elect, in whom His soul delighted, 
and by whom His name was to be glorified, sin and evil purged 
away from the condition of His people, and the world restored 
to the favour of Heaven. (Compare, for example, on the one 
side, ch. xlii. 19-25, xliii. 22-28, xlviii. 18—22, lix. 1-19; and 
on the other, xlii. 1-8, xlix. 1-18, liii., lix. 20, 21, lxi.) The 
same sort of relationship was indicated in another class of 
prophecies, between the son of David in the literal sense, and 
a son some time to appear, who should occupy an unspeakably 
higher position, and raise the kingdom to a state of purity 
and bliss it could never otherwise have reached. (Compare 
here also, on the one side, 2 Sam. vii. 14; Ps. lxxxix. 30-32, 
38-45; 1 Kings xi. 86-39; Amos ix. 11; and on the other, 
Ps. al lx coxss Usa ixa 6y/7, etc.) | There: wasino) esi 
sential difference between this later covenant with the house 
of David, and the earlier covenant with Abraham or Israel; 
they both aimed at the same great end of obtaining salvation 
and blessing for the world, in connexion with the establish- 
ment of truth and rightecusness:—only, what the one proposed 
to accomplish through the seed of Israel, the other, more spe- 
cifically and individually, sought to work out by the adminis- 
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tration of a kingdom, in the hands of a son of David. The 
design of each covenant should be realized, when (as it might 
be indifferently expressed) the kingdom among the sons of men 
had become the Lord’s, or all the families of the earth were 
truly blessed in Him. Fundamentally, therefore, the relation 
of the promised Messiah to David’s immediate son was the 
same with that of Christ to Israel; it was such as, in God’s 
dispensations, subsists between the present and the ultimate, 
the preparatory and the final—that is, in both there were 
relatively the same place and calling, but these in the earlier 
connected with an inferior line of things, partaking more of 
the human, and the external,—in the later, rising more into 
the sphere of the spiritual Divine; consequently, in the one 
case intermingled on every hand with imperfection and fail- 
ure, in the other, attaining to heavenly excellence and per- 
fection. Such generally is the relation between the Old and 
New—between type and antitype; and such it is also here. 
Christ is at once the antitypical or the true Israel, and the 
antitypical or true Son of David; since in Him all the pro- 
mises made concerning these were to stand fast, and the high 
calling of God was to find its proper realization. Hence, the 
prophetic announcements respecting Abraham’s seed of bless- 
ing, and David’s son and heir, are, in their higher bearing and 
import, ascribed to the Messiah; they have no adequate accom- 
plishment till they find it in Him, (Acts ii. 25, 26, xiii. 33; 
Heb. i. 5.) 

Now, as before the incarnation the Spirit gave forth a series 
of prophetical utterances, based on the relationship of Israel 
to the Messiah, and again a series based on His relationship 
to David, it was quite natural, that the writers of the New 
Testament, under the guidance of the same Spirit, should at 
times mark how the things concerning both were discovering 
themselves in the history of Christ. And in doing so, we 
might expect them to take, not merely the prophetical pas- 
sages, which on the ground of the typical relationship, in either 
of its forms, pointed to the coming future, but also occasion- 
ally at least, to render prominent the relationship itself, and 
show how, by remarkable coincidences in God’s providence, 
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Jesus was, in a manner, identified with the literal Israel, or 
with the house of David. In the nature of things there could 
not be more than occasional coincidences of the kind referred 
to; for it had been impossible, or if possible, it had been on 
many accounts unsuitable, that Jesus should have been made 
to pass through all the recorded experiences belonging either 
to Israel at large, or to David’s house. It were enough, if a 
few noticeable agreements took place, fitted from their own 
nature, or from the manner in which they were brought about, 
to serve as finger-posts to direct the eyes of men to Him that 
was to come, or, like Heaven’s seal on the connexion between 
the beginnings and the end, to certify them that the old was 
at length in its higher form coming into being. Such was the 
birth of Jesus at Bethlehem, the city of David,—fulfilling, in- 
deed, a prophecy which had been announced regarding it (not 
overlooked by the Evangelist, ch. ii. 5, 6,) but itself, especially 
when effected by so singular turns of Providence, a sign from 
above, that the long expected Son of David was born into the 
world. Of the same kind, and pointing to the other form of 
the typical relationship, was the removal of the infant Saviour 
for a time to an asylum in Egypt, and His recall thence when 
the season of danger was over; it was substantially doing over 
again what had been done in the infancy of the national Is- 
rael, and thereby helping a weak faith to recognise in this re- 
markable babe the new Israel, the child‘of hope for the world. 
Of the same kind, again, was His withdrawal, through the 
Spirit, into the wilderness, to be tempted of the devil, and His 
sojourn there for forty days—the number, and the place, and 
the object, all pointing back to Israel’s forty years’ tempta- 
tion in the desert; but by the day for a year (instead of, as 
in their case, a year for a day,) and by the baffling of the 
tempter in every assault, showing how infinitely superior the 
new was to the old, and that here, at last, was the Israel in 
whom God was to be fully glorified. 

If these principles in the Divine government are kept in 
view, no difficulty will be found in the application made by 
the Evangelist of Hos. xi. 1 to our Lord’s return from Egypt. 
His temporary descent thither, and subsequent recall to the 
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land appointed for the fulfilment of His high vocation, as just 
noticed, was one of the more striking and palpable coinci- 
dences between His outward history, and that of Israel, which 
were ordered and designed by God to point Him out as the 
true Israel, the antitype of the old; and the passage in Ho- 
sea, which records the earlier event, necessarily formed, by 
reason of the typical connexion, a virtual prophecy of the 
corresponding event in the future. It embodied a typical 
fact; and so, when viewed in connexion with God’s ulterior 
design, it enclosed a presage of the antitypical counterpart. 
Substantially the requirements of the type might have been 
met, if some other local asylum had been provided for the 
youthful Saviour than the literal Egypt—precisely as, after- 
wards, the circumstantials of His temptation differed in time 
and place from the prior temptation of Israel. But to render 
the correspondence here more obvious and convincing, the 
new was made formally, as well as substantially, to coincide 
with the old; so that, for those who were watching and de- 
sirous to learn from the footsteps of Providence, there might 
be the less difficulty in discerning the fulfilment of the typi- 
cal prediction, when the Lord anew called his son out of 


Egypt. 
AAT: 


Matty ii. 18; Jer xxxi 15. 

The application of Jeremiah’s prophecy, about Rachel be- 
wailing her lost children, and refusing to be comforted on ac- 
count of the apparently hopeless deprivation she had sus- 
tained, to the slaughter of the children at Bethlehem, un- 
doubtedly proceeds upon a certain connexion between the 
earlier and the later event. But from the very nature of 
things, and the terms of the passage cited, the connexion 
could not be regarded as of such a close and organic kind, as 
that indicated in the last quotation. There, stress was laid 
even on the external resemblance between what befell Christ, 
and what’ had anciently befallen Israel; the connexion of 
both with Egypt formed the immediate and ostensible ground 
of the word, spoken originally of the one, being extended to 
the other. Here, on the other hand, there is a palpable di- 
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versity as to the external circumstances; for the scene of ac- 
tion in the one case was Rama, a city in the tribe of Benjamin, 
a few miles to the north of Jerusalem, while in the other 
it was Bethlehem, a city about the same distance to the 
south, in the tribe of Judah; and, consequently, if respect 
were had to literal exactness, Leah, the ancestral mother of 
Judah, should have been addressed as the chief mourner on 
the present occasion, as Rachel had been on the former. In 
such circumstances of obvious and palpable disagreement, 
the Evangelist could not possibly mean, that the passage he 
quoted from Jeremiah had either been directly uttered of the 
scene at Bethlehem, or even that the original mourning at 
Rama had a typical relation, in the stricter sense, to that at 
Bethlehem. And hence he does not say, as he usually does, 
that the circumstances took place in order that the word might 
be fulfilled, but merely that then was fulfilled what had been 
spoken by Jeremiah. The kind of fulfilment indicated must 
be determined by the points of agreement in the two re- 
lated transactions. ven in its original application, the pas- 
sage is highly poetical in form, and cannot be interpreted as 
a piece of prosaic writing. It was at Rama, as we learn from 
Jer. xl. 1, that the last band of captives was assembled by 
the captains of Nebuchadnezzar, before they were sent into 
exile; and either in anticipation of this sore calamity, or in 
reference to it after it had taken place, the prophet repre- 
sents Rachel, the ancestral mother of the tribe, where the 
hapless exiles were gathered, bewailing the fate of her off- 
spring, and giving way to an inconsolable grief, as if all were 
gone. The introduction of Rachel is, of course, a mere cover, 
to bring out in vivid colours, the sadness of the occasion, and 
the apparently hopeless character of the calamity; to human 
eye, and especially to the passionate fondness of maternal af- 
fection, it seemed as if Israel had utterly perished under the 
stroke of Nebuchadnezzar. Yet it was not so in reality; and 
the prophet presently goes on to assure the disconsolate mo- 
ther, that her grief was inordinate, that her children should 
return again from the land of the enemy, and that there was 
hope in her end. 
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Now, with all the circumstantial diversities that distinguish 
the original event at Rama, and the message it called forth, 
from the slaughter of the infants in Bethlehem, there still is 
a fundamental agreement in the more peculiar features of both. 
Herod was the new Nebuchadnezzar, who, by his cruel and 
crafty policy, sought to do what, after another fashion, the 
Chaldean conqueror thought he had done, viz., extinguish 
for ever the better hopes and aspirations of Israel. When the 
one, after having razed the foundations of Jerusalem, bore 
away from Rama the shattered remnants of her people, he had 
struck, as he conceived, a fatal blow at their singular preten- 
sions and distinctive glory. And, in like manner, when Herod 
smote the children at Bethlehem, with the impious design of 
embracing in the slaughter the new-born “King of the Jews,” 
he would, had his aim been accomplished, have buried in the 
dust all that was to render Israel pre-eminent among the na- 
tions. They might as well, thenceforth, have ceased to exist, 
gone to a hopeless exile, or a dishonoured grave. So that, 
looking upon matters with the eye of sense, the ancestral mo- 
ther might, as of old, have raised anew the wail of sorrow, 
even such as might appear incapable of any true solace. Yet 
God, in His paternal faithfulness and oversight, had provided 
against the worst, and here again had taken the wise in his 
own craftiness. As regarded the main object in view, the 
strokefell powerless to the ground; the bird escaped from 
the snare of the fowler. But situated as matters now were— 
not only with a Herod in the seat of power, but with an Hero- 
dian party, who thought that the best thing for the people was 
to maintain the Herodian interest, it was well to bring. this 
memorable transaction of Gospel times into formal connexion 
with the ancient catastrophe—to show that Herod was virtu- 
ally now what Nebuchadnezzar was then—and that, so far as 
concerned the real glory and salvation of Israel, to look for 
help from the existing representative of the worldly power in 
Judea, was like going to Babylon for pity and succour. From 


such a quarter misery and despair, not life and hope, were 
what might surely be looked for. 
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IV. 
Matt. viii. 17; Isa. liii. 4. 

The explanation given of the terms, by which the Evange- 
list renders the original in this quotation, has shown the faith- 
fulness of the rendering. It is at once more specific, and 
more literal, not only than the Septuagint, but also than the 
authorized version of the passage in Isaiah, which has, “He 
hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows.” Sicknesses 
and pains, however, are the more exact synonyms for the He- 
brew terms; and it is not bearing and carrying, anyhow, that 
is ascribed to the Messiah respecting them, but more specially 
taking them on Himself, as a burden bearing them on His own 
person. Such also is the sense put upon them by the Evan- 
gelist. Yet Meyer says, “The passage is cited according to 
the original, but not in conformity with its ¢mport, since, ac- 
cording to this, the Messiah is represented as an atoning sin- 
bearer; for the parallel verbs, Aaufdve and Baordfev, must 
here be rendered (against the meaning of the corresponding 
Hebrew words) to take away, to remove, on account of the 
historical connexion in which the citation is found.” There 
is, however, no such necessity; and Meyer here, as in many 
other cases, merely adopts a superficial historical sense as the 
only tenable one, and then pronounces an arbitrary and pre- 
sumptuous judgment on the sacred record. It is, first of all, 
not sins, but sicknesses, or diseases and pains, that primarily 
and directly are the subject of discourse. And, secondly, 
while the sense of bearing away or removing these would have 
suited the connexion, it is not absolutely required by it; nay, 
the other and literal rendering gives us, though a less obvi- 
ous, yet a much profounder insight into our Lord’s connexion 
with the troubles and distresses of mankind. In respect to 
these also He had a vicarious relation to fill—to charge Him- 
self with the burden of human sorrows, as well as with the 
guilt from which they spring; and, in order to remove them, 
He must bring them into contact with His own sympathies, 
and powers, and benevolent working. 

Hengstenberg, in his comment on the original passage 
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(Christology, vol. ii.,) maintains the rendering above given, 
and justifies the use made of it by the Evangelist. He says, 
« According to the opinion of several interpreters, by diseases 
all outward and inward sufferings are figuratively designated; 
according to the opinion of others, spiritual diseases, sins. 
But, from the relation alone of this verse to the preceding, it 
appears that here, in the first instance, diseases and pains, in 
the ordinary sense, are spoken of; just as the blind and deaf, 
in ch. xxxv., are, in the first instance, they who are naturally 
blind and deaf. Diseases, in the sense of sins, do not occur 
at all in the Old Testament. The circumstance, that in the 
parallel passage, ver. 11, 12, the bearing of the transgressions 
and sins is spoken of, proves nothing. The servant of God 
bears these also in their consequences, in their punishments, 
among which sickness and pains occupy a prominent place. 
Of the bearing of outward sufferings, on x’ occurs also in 
Jer. x. 19. If the words are rightly understood, then at once 
light falls upon the apostolic quotation, in Matt. viii. 16, 17, 
which deserves the more careful consideration, as the Evange- 
list intentionally deviates from the Alexandrine version. In 
such an application there is not an external meaning given to 
that, which is to be understood spiritually; but when the Sa- 
viour healed the sick, He fulfilled the prophecy in its most 
proper and obvious sense. . . . He has not only put away 
our sicknesses and pains, but He has, as our substitute, taken 
them upon him; He has healed us by His having Himself be- 
come sick in our stead.” This, of course, implies, as Heng- 
stenberg goes on to state, Christ’s personal appropriation of 
our sins, of which His sufferings were the consequence. But 
it implies also, that the troubles and disorders of humanity 
were themselves, in a sense, laid upon Christ; He had to make 
these also His own; and showed that He did so by applying 
His Almightiness to remove them. Even here there was the 
proof of an infinite condescension, and the indication of a vi- 
carious work. . 

In 1 Pet. ii. 24, 25, there is undoubtedly a reference to the 
53d of Isaiah; and the sin-bearing of Jesus is expressed in 
the very words used by the Septuagint in rendering the first 
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clause of ver. 4. But there is no ground, on that account, 
for supposing that Peter meant the words to be understood as 
expressing his view of the passage. He is merely unfolding, 
in language which the thoughts and words of that chapter had 
rendered current, the great truth, which doubtless formed the 
centre of the prophet’s representation, as well as the main 
theme of the apostle’s teaching. 


Whe 
Matt. xiii. 85; Ps. Ixxviii. 2. 

Tt is in connexion with the change introduced into our Lord’s 
method of teaching, when He began to speak in parables, that 
the passage from Ps. lxxviii. 2 is cited. He did so, the Evan- 
gelist states, “ that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by 
the prophet, I will open my mouth in parables, I will utter 
things that have been Hiatt from the foundation of the world.” 
The stress is plainly meant to be laid upon the first part of 
the passage; it was that, which now more especially had its 
verification in the procedure of Christ; the hidden or enigma- 
tical nature of the things discoursed of was but a consequence, 
that, in greater or less degree, attached itself to the other. 
Now, in considering the fitness of this application of the Psalm- 
ist’s language, we are first of all met with a,source of doubt 
and uncertainty in regard to the proper meaning of the word 
rendered parables. This in the original is 789 , mashal; and 
opinions have been, and still are, divided on its precise import 
in certain applications—some making it bear mainly upon the 
form and character of the discourse, others upon its style and 
diction. To the former class belongs Hengstenberg, who says 
in his work on Balaam, on Num. xxiii. 7, “The noun mashal 
originally means likeness, comparison, and properly maintains 
this sense always. When it is used of sentences, proverbs, 
and songs, then it denotes these, not simply as such, but only 
in so far as the idea of likeness, comparison, prevails in them.” 
As used by Balaam, he conceives it to have respect more par- 
ticularly to the poetic elevation in them, which naturally led 
to a considerable infusion of the figurative modes of concep- 
tion, in which poetry delights to indulge. And there are 
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other portions of the prophetic Scriptures—such, for example, 
as Isa. xiv., and the prophecies of Ezekiel (com. ch. xv. 49,) to 
which also the word is applied—in respect to which from the 
play of fancy and the large employment of figure that appears 
in them, we can readily perceive the appropriateness of a term 
that is indicative of images and similitudes. But when the 
same term is applied to such didactic pieces, as Ps. xxxix. (ver. 
4,) or to such narrative discourses, as Ps. lxxviii., which are 
not characterized by any flights of fancy, or by figurative 
speech, one is at a loss to see, how, if the word always retains 
the sense of comparison or likeness, it should be applied to 
compositions which seem to have so little about them of the 
distinctive quality. ` 

It is partly on this account, that the other shade of opinion 
respecting mashal has been adopted, and which would find the 
idea of similitude or likeness, that forms the root-meaning, in 
the parallelism of the sentences. Thus Gesenius, while he re- 
presents the word as often applied to parabolical and figura- 
tive discourses, holds it to be also employed of songs and other 
compositions, “the particular verses of which consist of two 
hemistichs of similar argument and form.” In this case there 
might be no figure, or illustrative style of thought employed 
in developing the subject handled; nothing, indeed, marked 
or peculiar beyond the digesting of what was uttered into a 
series of parallelistic members. This view, however, appears 
to give undue prominence to the mere structure of the sen- 
tences, which is never rendered prominent in Scripture itself, 
and only takes, in certain cases, the parallelistic form, from 
the requirements of the kind of instruction, or the species of 
discourse, with which it is associated. 

The fault probably lies in making the import and bearing 
of the word too determinate either way. The sense put upon, 
it by Lowth, which may be said to include both the shades of 
opinion now mentioned—giving chief prominence to the cha- 
racteristics of the discourse, yet not altogether excluding the 
external form, into which its utterances are cast—is perhaps 
the correcter mode of representation. He takes it to be a 
term “expressive of the poetic style. Many interpreters de- 
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signate it parable; a word in some respects not unsuitable, 
but by no means embracing the entire compass of the Hebrew 
term; which, taken in its full strength, and according to its 
current use, will be found to signify a sententious, figurative, 
and elevated kind of discourse.” * He means one or other of 
these, as the occasion may require; and in the kind of dis- 
course he would include also its appropriate style of expres- 
sion. When applied, therefore, to such a piece of composition 
as the 78th Psalm, in which by a poetico-historical rehearsal 
of the transactions of former times, the inspired writer seeks 
to convey lessons of instruction for the future, it may be re- 
garded as calling attention, not so much to the parallelism of 
the sentences,—if to that at all, in a quite subordinate man- 
ner—but chiefly to the underlying parallelism of circumstances 
conceived as existing between the Israel of former generations 
and those yet to come; and to the profound, sententious form 
in which the instruction inlaid in the one was exhibited for 
the benefit of the other. It was a turning of history into pro- 
phecy; for while ostensibly but rehearsing the past, it aimed 
at presenting in this a mirror of the future. 

Precisely similar was the object of our Lord’s parables; 
differing only in so far as they employed for the cover of the 
instruction, not the records of actual history, but the ideal 
narratives of parabolical discourse. ‘This, indeed, was a form 
of speech and instruction, that still more distinctly and fully 
realized the idea of the mashal, than the 78th Psalm—con- 
taining, as it did, more of the poetical element, and more pal- 
pably basing its instruction on the similitude of one class of 
relations to another. And as all preceding teachers, who in 
any measure possessed and exercised the spirit of prophecy, 
were but so many forerunners and types of Him, who was to 
be emphatically the teacher and prophet of His church, so, 
what by any one of these had been uttered of His calling and 
His work, might, with fullest propriety, be applied to Christ, 
ag destined to find in Him its truest realization. Nor could 
any thing of that description be more fitly so applied, than 
the saying before us, which pointed to a method of instruction, 
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that in one of its forms was carried by our Lord to the high- 
est degree of perfection, and which, at once for what it un- 
folded and for what it wrapt in temporary concealment, was 
peculiarly adapted to the ends of His mission. The exterior 
form conveyed to those, who heard, the mage of the truth; 
and purporting to be but the image, it naturally served both 
to prompt their desires, and to direct their inquiries after the 
reality. 
a Vi 
Matt. xxi. 42; Ps. cxviii. 22, 23. 

The application, first by our Lord, and afterwards by His 
apostles, of the figurative passage in the 118th Psalm, re- 
specting the rejection of the stone by men, and its elevation 
by God to the head stone of the corner, to the things which 
were to befall Himself, proceeds upon the same relation of 
Christ to Israel, which has been explained under No. II. 
The psalm speaks in the first instance of the literal and col- 
lective Israel; but of this with reference to its election of 
God, its higher calling and destiny. The experiences, there- 
fore, to which it relates, while they had an earlier verifica- 
tion in the history of the covenant-people, necessarily had a 
higher development, a kind of culminating exemplification 
in the person and kingdom of Christ. As a prophecy, it is 
of that class which may most justly be said to have ‘spring- 
ing and germinant accomplishment,” while “the height and 
fulness of them” are to be found only in the things which re- 
late to the Messiah. The conflict, which the psalm describes, 
between the speaker and the ungodly adversaries around Him, 
was in some form perpetually proceeding. The purpose of 
God to bless Israel, and to make them the one channel of 
blessing to the world, was‘ ever and anon calling forth the un- 
godly opposition of the world—sometimes within the natural 
Israel itself, as in the struggles through which David, the 
chosen servant of God, had to make his way to the throne— 
but more commonly with Israel as a community, when set on 
by the jealous rivalry and malice of surrounding nations. 
More especially did this conflict come to a height under the 
old relations, when the worldly power, headed by the king of 
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Babylon, scattered the force of the chosen people, and, in 
boastful opposition to them, claimed to be recognised as the 
ruling dynasty among men. Israel was then like a stone re- 
jected by the builders, deemed altogether unworthy of a place 
in their proud scheme of earthly dominion and personal ag- 
grandizement. But when Babylon herself fell from her high 
position, and Israel not only survived the calamities mhiely 
crushed their conquerors in the dust, but was sent back with 
honour, and the clear signs of Heaven’s favour, to lay the 
foundation of a new, and, ultimately, a nobler destiny in their 
native land, it then sirika appeared how God’s purpose 
respecting ke prevailed over the power and malice of men; 
and how the rejected stone was by Him appointed to be the 
head of the corner. At such a time, even thoughtful persons 
among the heathen were ane to say, ‘ The Lord hath 
done great things for them;” and the covenant-people them- 
selves naturally sung their song of triumph, and exclaimed, 
“Tt is the Lord’s doing, and wondrous in our eyes.” 

In all probability, the event now referred to was the histo- 
rical occasion on which Psalm 118th was composed and origi- 
nally sung; a probability that is greatly strengthened, and 
rendered all but certain by the recorded fact, that at the lay- 
ing of the foundation of the second temple, the returned exiles 
sung in responsive strains, (such as actually belong to this 
psalm,) and strains that commenced precisely as it does. For 
we are told, at Ezra iii. 11, that they then ‘sang together by 
course, in praising and giving thanks unto the Lord, because 
He is good, for His mercy endureth for ever toward Israel.” 
But the principles of the Divine government, which then re- 
ceived such a striking exemplification in the case of Israel, 
were again to be exhibited, and in a yet higher form, in the 
personal history of Messiah. Many prophecies had pointed 
in this direction—all, indeed, which spake of the Messiah as 
executing His work, and rising to the place of pre-eminent 
power and glory, through a course of trying experiences and 
headstrong opposition. These, one and all, betokened a con- 
trariety between the views of men and the purpose of God, in 
respect to the Author and the plan of salvation; and never 
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failed to make manifest the ultimate triumph of Heaven’s 
counsels over the perversity and malice of the world. But 
among these prophecies, there were several which connected 
the struggle and triumph of Messiah with substantially the 
same idea as that employed in Ps. cxviii. In Isaiah, for ex- 
ample, ch. viii. 14, speaking of the Lord’s more peculiar ma- 
nifestation of Himself, which was to take place in the future, 
it is said, “ And He shall be for a sanctuary; but for a stone 
of stumbling and a rock of offence to both the houses of Is- 
rael.” Again, at ch. xxviii. 16, with a more special and 
pointed reference to the work of Christ, “Therefore, thus saith 
the Lord God, Behold I lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, 
a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, a sure foundation: he 
that believeth shall not make haste.” In Zechariah also the 
promised appearance of the Lord’s Branch—the Messiah, as 
the scion of the house of David—is associated with the erec- 
tion of a temple, of another and a nobler kind than that which 
was in process of erection by the returned captives, and in 
that, of course, Messiah Himself was to occupy the most pro- 
minent place, (ch. vi. 12, 13.) So that, when in Ps. exviii., 
mention is made of the stone rejected by the builders, yet ex- 
alted by the Lord to be the head of the corner, and on that 
very account He is magnified as the God of salvation, the 
thoughts of believers, even in ancient times, might as readily 
have been led to think of the future as of the past. And had 
not a judicial blindness been on the hearts of the people, when 
our Lord asked them, “ Have ye never read in the Scriptures, 
The stone which the builders rejected is become the head of 
the corner?” they would have seen, that to continue their op- 
position after all the mighty works that had showed themselves - 
forth in Him, was but to enact anew, and with infinitely less 
excuse, the part which of old the heathen had acted toward 
Israel, or which the Sauline party had acted toward David. 
The same controversy was pending as of old, and the same 
disastrous results must inevitably befall those who set them- 
selves against the manifested purpose of God. 

It thus appears, that while the passage had a primary re- 
spect to Israel, it from the first included the Divine purpose, 
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with which Israel was more peculiarly identified—their elec- 
tion of God to be the instrument and channel of blessing to 
the world, and as such to have the chief place among men. 
But as this purpose was to find its proper accomplishment in 
Christ, so to apply the passage personally to Him was in per- 
fect accordance with its original import and design. 


i VI. 
Matt xxii/317323 Bxr ili: 6. 

This is one of the few passages in which it has sometimes 
been alleged our Lord occasionally fell in with the cabalistic 
mode of handling Scripture, which was current among the 
Rabbinical Jews. It is only, however, with the more extreme 
and reckless section of the Rationalists that this-allegation 
is found; for, however often interpreters of Rationalistic ten- 
dencies have failed to bring out the full force of our Lord’s 
reasoning, they have commonly admitted that the argument 
He draws is based on a solid foundation; and even Paulus, 
‘in the last edition of his Commentary on the Synoptical Gos- 
pels, says, “Jesus reasons here in a subtle manner, yet by no 
means so that there did not really lie in the premises what He 
deduces from them.” It is not undeserving of notice, that, 
amid all the sayings which have been gathered out of ancient 
Jewish writings, for the purpose of elucidating New Testa- 
ment Scripture, none has been found that bears any proper 
resemblance to the words of Jesus, before us. In a compara- 
tively modern Jewish writer, the words themselves, and the 
reference of Christ, have been substantially appropriated; 
the passage is quoted by. Schéttgen, on this part of Matthew’s 
Gospel. It is from R. Menasse Ben Israel de Resur., p. 68: 
“When the Lord first appeared to Moses, he is reported to 
have said, I am the God of your fathers, the God of Abra- 
ham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob. But God is not 
the God of the dead, because the dead are not; but of the 
living, because the living exist. On that ground, therefore, 
it is rightly inferred that, in respect to the soul, the patri- 
archs still live.” Rabbinical men could in some measure 
perceive the force of the argument, when it was formed to 
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their hand, but they wanted depth and discernment of spirit 
to discover it for themselves. Indeed, the argument is per- 
fectly simple, and must appear so to all, the moment they ap- 
prehend what is implied in the relationship which God, as 
God, admitted to subsist between Himself and those patri- 
archs. He owns himself their God; their God still, though 
for hundreds of years their bodies had been mouldering in the 
cave of Mamre. In His account they were yet alive; and 
Ile, being their God, it necessarily behooved Him to do for 
them whatever a God is able to perform on their behalf—just 
as a father is bound to do for his children whatever he really 
can to promote their welfare. But cannot God—He who at 
first breathed into those patriarchs the breath of life, again 
raise them from the dust of death, and clothe them with 
strength and beauty? Doubtless He can; and because He 
-can, He will—nay, He must, since He has Himself assumed 
the name, and thereby pledged Himself to make good all that 
it imports. He who would have been ashamed to be called 
their God, if He had not provided for them a city, would 
much more have been ashamed so to call Himself, if their bo- 
dies, a part of their very natures, were left for ever as a prey 
to corruption. 


VILL 
Matt. xxvii. 9, 10; Zech: xi. 18. 

There are two points that require explanation, in the use 
that is made here of the words of ancient prophecy; one more 
general, and another more specific. The first has respect to 
the propriety of understanding the Messiah as the person who 
was to be so unworthily treated, and rated at the mean price 
of thirty pieces of silver—the price of a slave. This admits 
of a full justification; for, in the preceding context, the sub- 
ject of discourse plainly is about the false shepherds, on the 
one side, and the true Shepherd on the other. Reproving 
and judging the former, the Lord Himself, whom the prophet 
personates, undertakes the office, and in doing so, feeds the 
misled and injured flock, and cuts off those who had impove- 
rished and oppressed them. But, so far from meeting with a 
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kind reception and grateful acknowledgment from those 
whose cause he undertook, “ their souls rebelled against him,” 
and he resolved on withdrawing in disgust; but demanded of 
them a reward for his services in their behalf. This, they 
are represented as answering, by weighing out the contempt- 
uous sum of thirty pieces of silver: a transaction which evi- 
dently bespoke the light estimation in which they held him, 
and the work he had performed amongst them. Hence they. 
are again given up to bad shepherds, and disorder and trou- 
ble rush in as before. 

Now, since the Lord Himself is the Good Shepherd spoken 
of, and the transaction about the rating, carries a peculiarly 
personal aspect, it is scarcely possible to understand it other- 
wise than as referring to some manifestation of Godhead more 
objective and realistic than any that had taken place in ancient 
times. The people, under the relations of the Old Covenant, 
might be represented as selling themselves (Isa. lii. 3,) but they 
neither were, nor could fitly be, spoken of as selling the Lord. 
Such a mode of representation pointed to another and more 
palpable exhibition of Godhead than had hitherto appeared; 
it pointed to the appearance of the Divine Shepherd, of whom 
the earlier prophets had so often and so distinctly spoken (Ps. 
ii. 9, Ixxii.; Isa. ix. 6,7; Jer. xxiii. 4, 5; Ezek. xxxiv. 23.) 
And when, in addition to this, we look to the particulars of 
the account given by the prophet of the treatment of the shep- 
herd, we may justly say, with Hengstenberg, ‘The agreement 
of prophecy and fulfilment is so striking, that it would force 
itself upon us, although it had been indicated by no declara- 
tion of the New Testament. What could the last and most 
fearful expression of ingratitude towards the Good Shepherd 
here predicted be, other than the myrderous plot by which 
the Jews rewarded the pastoral fidelity of Christ, and for 
whose accomplishment Judas was bribed?” (Christology.) 

: The differences that present themselves between the terms 
of the prophecy and the record of its fulfilment, are such 
merely as respect the form, not the reality of things. In the 
prophecy, the shepherd demands the payment of a sum, and 
that in the shape of a reward for his services; but this is only 
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for the purpose of bringing out more distinctly the fact that 
he had appeared to them in the character of one doing them 
important service, and that when they came formally to sur- 
render their interest in him, the time and circumstances of 
the transaction might fairly be taken as an evidence of the 
value they set upon him. In a word, it would inevitably and 
justly be regarded as a proof of blackest ingratitude toward 
him, and senseless disregard of their own highest interests. 
Not only so, but as Divine Providence ordered it so that 
the ministers of the temple paid the price, and the price was 
again taken back and thrown down in the temple; so in reality 
all came to be, in a manner, transacted before the Lord; it 
was done as under His immediate eyesight. As for the com- 
mand in the prophecy to cast the price to the potter, it was 
but a strong form of the future (as in Isa. vi. 9, noticed under 
Matt. xiii. 14,) and merely denoted the certainty with which 
the event should come to pass. 
But another point here calls for consideration, of a some- 
what more special kind; viz. why should the price have been 
so explicitly adjudged to the potter? This seems to imply, 
that somewhere already mention had been made of a potter, 
in such a connexion, as rendered the destination of this money 
to the same quarter a natural and proper thing. The prophecy 
here, therefore, must lean on some earlier portion of Scrip- 
ture, which it either resumes, or takes for granted as known 
and understood. Now, it is only in Jeremiah that we find 
anything of that description. There, but there alone is mention 
made of the potter, in a way that is fitted to throw light on 
the passage under consideration. In ch. xviii. 2, the word of 
the Lord comes to Jeremiah, saying, ‘Arise, and go down to 
the potter’s house, and there will I cause thee to: hear My 
words.” From the use of the definite article, the potter, we 
are naturally led to think of some one being meant, who had 
a well-known and recognised place in connexion with the 
temple; and from the prophet being ordered to go down to 
him, we are not less naturally led to think of his workshop as 
being situated in a lower place, probably in the valley that 
lay adjacent to the temple. This, however, is rendered certain 
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in ch. xix. 2, where, after being commanded to get a potter’s 
earthen bottle, he was instructed to proceed, in company with 
the priests and elders of the people, “into the valley of the 
son of Hinnom,” and proclaim certain words. This valley 
had first been the scene of frightful abominations, when idola- 
try was at its height in Jerusalem; and afterwards, to mark 
his abhorrence of these, Josiah had polluted the place, by 
throwing into it carcasses and bones—into that part of it more 
especially, which was called Tophet, and in which children 
had been made to pass through the fire to Moloch (2 Kings 
xxiii. 10; comp. Jer. vii. 31.) When the prophet, then, had 
gone down to the potter, he saw a vessel become marred in 
the potter’s hand; on which the word of the Lord came, in- 
timating that the Lord could do the same with the children of 
Israel, and, on account of their sins, might even be expected 
to doit. But the second special message was the one recorded 
in ch. xix., when the prophet was commanded to throw an 
earthen vessel of the potter into the valley of Hinnom, and 
accompany the action with these appalling words, “Behold I 
will bring evil upon this place, the which whosoever heareth, 
his ears shall tingle. Because they have forsaken Me, and 
have estranged this place, and have burned incense in it 
unto other gods, whom neither they nor their fathers have 
known, and have filled this place with innocent blood; there- 
fore behold the days come, saith the Lord, that this place shall 
no more be called Tophet, nor the valley of the son of Hin- 
nom, but the valley of slaughter. And I will make void the 
counsel of Judah and Jerusalem in this place; and I will cause 
them to fall by the sword,” etc. “Even so will I break this 
people and this city, as one breaks the vessels of a potter, 
which cannot be made whole again, and they shall bury in 
Tophet, till there be no place to bury.” 

Now, when in Zechariah it was said, regarding the thirty 
pieces of silver, without any farther explanation, “ cast them 
to the potter,” there can be no doubt, that he refers to these 
transactions in Jeremiah. And the meaning of the appoint- 
ment was to this effect, Let these pieces of silver become, like 
the potter of Jeremiah and his vessels, the symbol of the 
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people’s consummate guilt and impending doom. They are the 
price of innocent blood—blood that must still more surely 
draw down the vengeance of Heaven, than that which was of 
old shed in the valley of Hinnom; let them, therefore, be 
identified with the potter’s field, the place emphatically of 
pollution and crime, as a sign and warning to all, that the 
former desolations are ready to come back again. Such was 
the natural import of the prediction; and it affords by far the 
most fitting explanation of the apparent anomaly in the refe- 
rence of the Evangelist, who, when quoting a passage of Zecha- 
riah, ascribes it to Jeremiah. Many suppositions have been 
made to account for this, such as, that there may have been 
a lost passage in the writings of Jeremiah to the same effect— 
that the portion of Zechariah’s writings quoted from may 
really have belonged to Jeremiah—that the Hvangelist’s me- 
mory may have failed him, etc. The real reason, however, is, 
that the Evangelist had in his eye the inseparable connexion 
between the prediction in Zechariah and the earlier announce- 
ments in Jeremiah; that he regarded the one only as a later 
and more specific application of the other; and that as he 
wished the people to consider the denunciations of guilt and 
judgment most graphically portrayed in the original prophecy, 
so he couples the prophecy with the name of the earlier rather 
than of the later prophet. This view, which was first dis- 
tinctly propounded by Grotius, who says, Cum autem hoc 
dictum Jeremie per Sach. repetitum hic recitat Mat., simul 
ostendit tacite, eas poenas imminere Judæis, quas iidem pro- 
phetæ olim sui temporis hominibus prædixerant, has been 
more fully vindicated and established by Hengstenberg, in his 
Christology, on Zechariah. He justly says, “ Matthew might, 
indeed, have cited both prophets. But such prolixity in cita- 
tion is entirely contrary to the custom of the authors of the 
New Testament; which may be explained by a twofold reason. 
They presuppose their readers to possess an accurate know- 
ledge of Scripture; and then the human instrument was kept 
far behind the Divine Author, the Spirit of God and of Christ, 
who spake in all the prophets in the same manner. Very 
frequently, therefore, the human author is not mentioned at 
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all; they content themselves with such forms of citation as 
“the Scripture saith,” “according as it has been written,” 
“for it is written,” “as saith the Holy Ghost,” ete. 

The explanation of Hofmann, in his Weissagung und Br- 
Jullung, differs only in some subordinate points. He also 
thinks, that the Evangelist cannot be supposed to have attri- 
buted to Jeremiah a passage of Zechariah, as if by mistake; 
especially as he has taken the chief circumstance, with which 
the citation is formally connected, not from Zechariah but 
from Jeremiah—that, namely; which respects the purchase of 
the potter’s field. Hofmann, however, would confine the refe- 
rence to Jeremiah to the xviii. ch., making no account of ch. 
xix.; and ys regard the link of connexion between the 
passage in Zechariah and that of Jeremiah, as consisting sim- 
ply in this—that the shepherd in Zechariah treats the temple- 
court as a clay-pit, and under the conviction, that this was 
destined soon to become a clay-pit, casts down in that holy 
place the money that was to be given to the potter as a 
worker in clay. On which account a curse is pronounced 
upon the place by the prophet, as had been done by Jere- 
miah; and hence the combination of the two passages toge- 
ther by the Evangelist. The explanation has somewhat of a 
recondite and artificial appearance; and the other seems 
simpler. 

It should be borne in mind also, that the throwing together 
in the way now supposed of two passages of Old Testament 
Scripture, is nothing absolutely singular. We have already had 
an example of it at ch. xxi. 4, 5, where a portion of Isa. lxii. 
11, is conjoined with Zech. ix. 9, while the Evangelist simply 
introduces the words as having been spoken by the prophet. 
In Rom. ix. 33, also, two prophecies of Isaiah are thrown to- 
gether and treated as if they formed a continuous utterance. 
But the most striking example, next to the one under consi- 
deration, is at Mark i. 2, 3, where, according to the correct 
text, the Evangelist says, “ As it is written in Esaias the 
prophet, Behold I send my messenger before thy face, who 
shall prepare thy way. The voice of one crying in the wil- 
derness,” ete. Here, the two prophecies of Malachi and 
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Isaiah are coupled together, and cited only in connexion with 
the name of Isaiah; partly, doubtless, because he was both 
the earlier and the greater prophet, and, partly, because the 
prophecy in Malachi was but the resumption of that in Isaiah, 
only cast into a somewhat more personal and specific form. 
It is remarkable, too, and lends further confirmation to the 
view now given, that while there are numerous references to 
Malachi and Zechariah in the New Testament, the prophets 
themselves are never named. Zechariah is quoted four times 
besides the occasion before us—Matt. xxi. 5, xxvi. 81; John 
xii. 14, xix. 37, and always with a general formula. Hosea 
alone of the minor prophets, and he but once, is expressly 
mentioned (Rom. ix. 25;) for, it seems very doubtful if the 
reference in Acts ii. 16 to the prophet Joel should go further 
than simply, “But this is that which was spoken by the pro- 
phet.” The minor prophets were usually regarded as a single 
book of prophecies by the Jews, somewhat of the nature of an 
appendage to the larger prophetical books. Hosea stood at 
the head of the list, and it was natural to name him, but 
scarcely less natural to refer to the others in a more general 
manner; or even, when the passage taken from any of them 
coincided in substance with what had been uttered by one of 
the greater prophets, to bring out its connexion with the 
more prominent name. These things undoubtedly indicate 
a peculiar mode of -contemplation in respect to the point at 
issue, and lend confirmation to the explanations given above. 


IX. 
John xix. 36; Ex. xii. 46. 

The prescription regarding the Passover Lamb, that a bone 
of it should not be broken, is applied by the Evangelist to our 
_ Lord, as a Scripture that required to find its correspondence, 
or meet with its verification in His person. The application 
proceeds, of course, on the ground of a typical relationship 
between that sacrificial lamb and Christ, as the author of re- 
demption to His people; on account of which it is said by the 
apostle, “For also our Passover, Christ, was sacrificed” (1 
Cor. v. 7;) and our Lord Himself, pointing to the same rela- 
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tionship, said, at the celebration of the last Passover he held 
with His disciples, “With desire I have desired to eat this 
Passover with you before I suffer; for I say unto you, I will 
not any more eat thereof, until it be fulfilled in the kingdom 
of God” (Luke xxii. 15, 16.) It will at once’ be admitted 
by all, who believe in the fact of this relationship, that it in- 
volved the necessity of Christ’s sacrificial death, as the means 
whereby the stroke of deserved judgment was to be averted 
from their heads. And not only that, but that this new pass- 
over-sacrifice was to hold relatively the same place as the 
old—was to be the formation of a new era for the Church, 
the redemptive act, that provided for her members’ life and 
blessing. But persons may admit this, without perceiving 
any necessary connexion between the preservation of our 
Lord’s limbs from the violence done to those crucified beside 
Him, and the order to break no bone of the Paschal Lamb. 
For, why, it may be asked, this specific formal agreement— 
while so many others were wanting? The lamb, for example, 
was to die, by having its blood shed with a knife, which was 
afterwards to be poured out or sprinkled; the flesh of it also 
was to be roasted entire, and eaten the very night it was slain. 
These were prescriptions respecting the mode of treating the 
lamb, as well as that about the bones, while yet we see no 
formal agreement with them in the personal history of Christ. 
Why, then, should there have been such an agreement in re- 
gard to this one particular? The precise relation of things 
may be thus stated:—The ordinance of the Passover had this 
as a distinctive feature in its institution, that the lamb, which 
had been the provisional means of deliverance from impend- 
ing destruction, the source, in a sense, of material life, should 
also be the food and support of the life so preserved; it must 
be eaten, and eaten entire, by those for whom it had provided 
a ransom; and for this end it had to be roasted, without suf- 
fering mutilation. Now in this, the ordinance was to find its 
counterpart in the new dispensation, by the appropriation of 
Christ for strength and nourishment, on the part of all, who 
should be saved by his death; they must continue to live upon 
Him, and can only do so by making His fulness of life and 
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blessing their own. And to give, even outwardly, a sign of 
this unbroken wholeness of Christ—of the necessity of it, and 
of the believer's fellowship with it, to salvation—the Lord in- 
terfered by a singular act of providence, to preserve the body 
of the crucified intact. The type, might, indeed, without this 
external conformity have been substantially verified; but it 
was given as a special token or seal from the hand of God, 
to authenticate the antitype, and to point men’s thoughts back 
to the ordinance, which had been framed so many ages before 
in anticipation of the reality. The fulfilment here, therefore, 
belongs to the same class as those referred to in No. Il.; a 
fulfilment that manifested an external correspondence, fitted 
to help an imperfect discernment, or a feeble faith, but one 
that, at the same time, bespoke a more inward and deeper 
correspondence lying beneath. It was, so to speak, but the 
outer shell of the antitypical development, which is noticed by 
the Evangelist; yet such, that through it discerning minds 
might discover the rich kernel of spiritual and abiding truth, 
of which it was the index. 


X. 
John xix. 37; Zech. xii. 10. - 


We have here another example of that kind of fulfilment 
of ancient Scripture, which has been treated of in the last 
number—in something outward and corporeal a verification 
of a word, which reached much farther and deeper. Here, 
however, it is connected, not with a typical transaction of 
former times, but with an emblematic announcement of ancient 
prophecy. Describing prospectively the repentance of the 
people, whose blindness and folly had alienated them from 
the Lord, and involved them in misery and ruin, the Prophet 
Zechariah represents them as looking to Him whom they had 
pierced, and mourning. It was, undoubtedly, a spiritual 
grief—a grief on account of sin, of which the prophet spake, 
and in connexion with that, a spiritual direction of the eye to 
their offended Lord; for the whole is described as the conse- 
quence of a spirit of grace and supplication being poured out 
upon their souls. In such a case the piercing, which more 
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especially caused the mourning, must also have been of a like 
profound and spiritual kind; it could be nothing less than the 
heart-grief experienced by the Shepherd of Israel on account 
of the wrongs and indignities He had received from His peo- 
ple. But the Evangelist John, who had a peculiar eye for 
the symbolical, and was ever seeing the spiritual imaged in 
the visible, descried in the piercing of our Lord’s side by the 
soldier’s spear a sign of that other piercing. It was an in- 
dignity that formed, indeed, so far as it went, a proper fulfil- 
ment of the prophetic word, yet still one that touched the 
surface only of its dark meaning, and was important, more 
- for what it suggested than for what it actually embodied.— 
(Comp. John xii. 32, 33.) 
‘| 


\ XI. 
Acts i. 20; Ps. lxix. 25, cix. 8. 

The manner in which St. Peter brought these passages from 
the Psalms to bear on the case of Judas, is such as to leave 
no doubt that they had in this their most legitimate and 
proper application. He prefaced the use made of them with 
the words, “Men and brethren, this Scripture must needs 
have been fulfilled, which the Holy Ghost, by the mouth of 
David, spoke before concerning Judas.” There was a Divine 
necessity in the case; Judas was so definitely in the mind of 
the inspiring Spirit, that the things written must have their 
accomplishment in the fate that befell him. And when we 
reflect, that this was the very first application of a prophetic 
Scripture by any of the Apostles after they had been instruct- 
ed by Jesus respecting all things that were written of Him 
“in the law of Moses, in the prophets, in the Psalms” (Luke 
xxiv. 44,) we cannot doubt that it was made on the express 
warrant and authority of their Master. It is chiefly valuable, 
on account of the insight it affords into the position and cha- 
racter of Judas. For, as the hostile party portrayed in Ps. 
lxix. and cix., sometimes as an individual, sometimes as a 
band of adversaries, stands arrayed in the darkest features, 
alike of guilt and of condemnation—as in the delineation 
given we sec ingratitude of the blackest dye, malice and wick- 
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edness taking entire possession of the soul, and rendering it 
incapable of yielding to the impressions of love and holiness, 
capable only of rushing headlong to destruction—so we are 
taught by the personal application of the words to Judas 
(what the evangelical history itself teaches,) that it was no ac- 
cidental circumstance, his having found a place among the 
number of the apostles, and no misapprehension merely, or 
precipitancy of judgment, (as some would have it,) which led 
him to take the part he did, in betraying the Son of Man. Ju- 
das, within the bosom of the twelve, did what his countrymen 
generally did, in respect to the world at large—betrayed the 
Lord of glory to His enemies. He was, therefore, the uncon- 
scious representative and leader of these enemies—the imper- 
sonation of those elements of evil, which rendered them what 
they ultimately became to Christ, and the cause of the gospel. 
He was but accidentally separated from them—fundamentally 
and in spirit he was one with them. Hence, it was quite le- 
gitimate to take what is written in Ps. lxix. 25, of the adver- 
saries as a body, and apply it, as St. Peter does, individually 
to Judas:—what was to find its realization in the unbelieving 
portion generally of the Jewish people, was, in a concentrated 
form, to take effect upon him, who, with peculiar aggravations, 
acted the treacherous part, which they also pursued. In him, 
as an individual, their guilt and punishment were alike re- 
flected—as the one first, by his own perversity, so of necessity 
the other, by Divine ordination. Happy, had they but read 
in time the sign it was intended to afford of their inevitable 
doom! In that case, even the melancholy fate of the son of 
perdition might have proved a beacon, to warn them away 
from that coming wrath, which laid their habitations desolate 
like his, and drove them from the office they had been called 
to fill, as the channels of blessing to mankind. 


XII. 
Acts xii. 33; Ps. ii. 7. Acts xiii, 34; Isa. lv. 3. 
The peculiarity in the use of these passages of Old Testa- 
ment Scripture lies in their being placed in such immediate 
connexion with the resurrection of Christ. It has been 
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doubted by some, whether in ver. 33 the apostle is speaking 
directly and specially of the resurrection: they would rather 
regard the raising up (dvactycac) there mentioned as pointing 
to the natural birth of our Lord, or His official appointment 
as Messiah. This is argued on the ground, more especially, 
that the word vas. does not necessarily imply a raising up 
again; that it occurs, for example, at ch. iii. 22, of the sim- 
ple existence and manifestation of Jesus as the great pro- 
phet like unto Moses; and that when the raising up has respect 
to the resurrection of Christ, it is coupled with èx vexo@y»—as 
in the very next verse to the one under consideration. These 
grounds are urged, for example, by Treffry, on the Eternal 
Sonship, p. 299, who therefore thinks, that the apostle “be- 
gins to speak of the resurrection only in ver. 34,” and that 
the raising up of Jesus mentioned in ver. 33, was His being 
brought forth, not from the dead, but from the seed of David, 
as at ver. 23. 

This view might have been held with some appearance of 
reason, if the apostle in his address had not distinctly intro- 
duced the resurrection of Jesus in the immediately preceding 
context. But this he has done; he has even brought it pro- 
minently out, as the point, on which all, in a manner, hung 
for the Messiahship of Jesus, and in support of which the 
apostolic testimony was more peculiarly given. “God raised 
Him from the dead,” he had said, “and He was seen many 
days of them which came up with Him from Galilee to Jeru- 
salem, who are his witnesses unto the people. And we de- 
clare unto you,” he continues, “glad tidings, how that the 
promise which was made unto the fathers, the same has God 
fulfilled unto us their children, having raised up Jesus; as it 
is also written in the first Psalm, Thou art my Son, this day 
have I begotten Thee.” It were, perhaps, wrong to say, that 
this passage in the Psalm is brought in simply and exclusively 
with reference to the resurrection of Christ; but the con- 
nexion seems plainly to indicate, that both in that, and in the 
raising up of Jesus, it is to the resurrection that allusion is 
more peculiarly made. All, according to the apostle’s view, 
seemed to point to, and find its consummation in, the risen 
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Saviour; this realized the hopes nourished by ancient pro- 
phecy, and proved Jesus to be emphatically the Son of God. 
It is to be remarked, also, that this was but the first of a se- 
ries of like testimonies from St. Paul: above all the apostles, 
he delights-to connect the promise of God and the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus with the resurrection. When standing on his 
trial before Felix, he put the whole question, as between him- 
self and his accusers, thus: “I believe all things, which are 
written in the law and in the prophets, and have hope to- 
ward God, which they themselves also allow, that there shall 
be a resurrection of the dead, both of the just and unjust,” 
(Acts xxiv. 14, 15.)° And again, when pleading before A grippa, 
he represented the hope that God would raise the dead, as at 
once “the promise made of God unto the fathers, and that 
for which he was accused of the Jews,” (Acts xxvi. 6, 7.) 
« If Christ has not risen,” he elsewhere wrote, ‘‘ your faith 
is vain, ye are yet in your sins,” (1 Cor. xv. 17.) It was 
precisely by His resurrection, that Christ was ‘declared to 
be the Son of God with power,” (Rom. i. 4;) and by virtue 
also of a fellowship in the power of His resurrection, that sin- 
ners are quickened to newness of life, and constituted sons of 
God: Himself first, by reason of His resurrection, the first- 
begotten from the dead, and then, the life—the causal life— 
to many, who were dead in sin, (Rom. viii. 29; Col. i. 18, iii. 
1-4, etc.) 

It was probably on account of Christ’s having appeared to 
Paul as the risen Saviour, and wrought thereby such a mar- 
vellous change on his condition and prospects, that his thoughts 
took so strongly this direction. Not, however, as if there 
were anything properly singular in such a mode of representa- 
tion—for the same substantially is found in the discourses of 
Christ, and the writings of the other apostles; but in those of 
Paul it assumed a more remarkable prominence. It proceeds 
on the contemplation of Christ’s work as the actual restora- 
tion of man from the curse of death, which came in by sin. 
The promise of such a restoration was the grand hope of the 
fallen, for which the children of faith were ever waiting and 
longing. And Christ, by His resurrection from the dead, and 
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ascension to the heavenly places, actually brings in the hope; 
now at length it passes into a living reality; and He, who 
prevails thus to bring life out of death, and enter in the name 
of His elect on the heirship of immortality, is found, by the 
very act, to be, what He was long ago declared, God’s pecu- 
liar Son—for He could have done it only by having life in 
Himself, even as the Father hath life in Himself. 

Such is the ground of the apostle’s application of the word 
in Ps. ii. 7 to Christ, in connexion with His resurrection from 
the dead. It does not mean, that He was constituted God’s 
Son by the resurrection; but that the power of the resurrec- 
tion belonged to Him as God’s Son, and by the exercise of 
this power was-[His Sonship made incontrovertibly manifest. 
And it is merely by following out the same line of thought, 
that the other passage—that from Isaiah—is applied to the 
perpetuity of Christ’s risen life. It was not enough for the 
apostle’s purpose to exhibit a risen Saviour; he must show 
this Saviour to be the possessor of an endless life; for, other- 
wise, the realization of the world’s hopes would not be com- 
plete; the covenant could not have been established on a suf- 
ficient basis. Therefore, the promise is called in, which spoke 
of “the sure mercies of David’’—the mercies which had for 
their guarantee the everlasting faithfulness of Jehovah. Here 
there is no room for failure, as in the case of merely human 
gifts or promises; the covenant once ratified by the appear- 
ance and triumph of Jesus, stands fast for ever, living in the 
presence of the Father, He can see no corruption, and of His 
kingdom of grace and blessing there can be no end. * 


XT 
Rom. 1.17; Hab. ii. 4. 

The only question that can be raised upon this citation is, 
whether the word rendered faith is taken by the apostle pre- 
cisely in the same sense in which it is used by the prophet. 
The word is undoubtedly employed in different senses; some- 
times as an objective matter-of-fact property—stability, the 
settled condition of things; sometimes as a personal property 
of God, His fidelity or truthfulness; and sometimes, again, as 
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a personal property of men, their truthfulness in word or deed, 
steadfast adherence to what is felt to be right and good. Some 
have hence sought to identify it, as used by Habakkuk, with 
the righteous principle generally; and Hitzig even says, on 
the passage, that it might as well have been said, that the 
righteous man shall live by his righteousness. But to this it 
is justly replied by Delitzsch, that “in a passage which treats, 
not of. the relation of God to man, or of man to his fellow- 
men, but of man to God, it may fitly designate the state of 
him who, in respect to God, is named |983, faithful or steady. 
But he is so named, whose spirit clings to God with unwaver- 
ing steadfastness, whose mind is firmly fixed upon God, (Psal. 
lxxviii. 8; 1 Chron. xxix. 18.) The property here marked, 
accordingly, is that of an unshaken confidence in God, a firm 
adhesion to God, or unwavering direction of the soul upon 
Him. If, then, the subject of discourse is the gracious pro- 
mises of God, the term before us will denote an unshaken rest- 
ing upon these, or firm confidence in them; in short, faith, 
for this settled acquiescence, this firm confidence, this tena- 
cious cleaving, is the very soul, the constituting element of a 
living, life-giving, justifying faith.” As used by the prophet, 
it is of the general principle of faith, as an humble, confiding 
trust in God’s power and faithfulness—of this, as opposed to 
the proud, self-reliant spirit of the Chaldean, that the prophet 
speaks. He who has such faith shall live; for the living God 
is on his side, and infinite resources of grace and blessing are 
at his command. But it is so still, the apostle affirms; the 
principle is an all-pervading one; and whenever life in the 
higher sense is attained, it comes only through faith in the 
manifested grace of God, realizing and trusting in what this 
has provided. 


XIV. 
Rom. xi. 9,10; Ps. Ixix. 22, 23, 

The verses here quoted and applied to the apostate part of 
the Jewish people, are from one of the psalms, which the 
Apostle Peter had applied to Judas, (Acts i. 20.) This appli- 
cation of it confirms the view taken of the subject at the place 
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referred to. Judas and the Jewish people are identified; their 
sin was substantially the same, and such also must be their 
condemnation. In both cases alike, the falsehood and trea- 
chery that had been manifested toward the cause of Heaven, 
must be repaid into their own bosom. 


XVE 
Gal. iii. 16; Gen. xxii. 18. 

The apostle Peter, very shortly after the ascension of our 
Lord, had applied the promise to Abraham, about all the fa- 
milies of the earth being blessed in his seed, in such a way as 
clearly to imply, that the fulfilment was to be found in Christ. 
All were to be blessed in Abraham’s seed; and God having 
raised up His Son Jesus, hath sent Him (en Peter) to bless 
you first—meaning, to give the seed of Israel precedence in 
the enjoyment of the benefit, which yet was to be diffused 
through every tribe and region of the world, (Acts iii. 25, 26.) 
By implication at least, this really involves the principle of 
the Apostle Paul’s formal explanation in Gal. iii. 16. For he 
merely asserts, that the Abrahamic promise of blessing concen- 
trates itself, as to vital efficacy, in Christ, and so is enjoyed by 
such, but only by such as are in organic union with Him. Not 
to seeds, therefore, as of many—not to Abraham’s offspring 
indiscriminately—the various families and tribes that looked 
to him as their common fleshly head; but to the one seed that 
combined the spiritual with the carnal bond of affinity to Abra- 
ham—the seed of which Christ was to be the public repre- 
sentative, and the one living Head. This seed, throughout 
all its generations and members, is properly but one, having 
its standing, its characteristics, its destiny in Christ. So that 
by Christ, as the one seed, the apostle does not mean Christ 
individually, but Christ collectively—Christ personally, in- 
deed, first, but in Him, and along with Him, the whole of His 
spiritual body the Church. ‘This is put beyond all doubt by 
ver. 28, 29, where he says of believers, that they are all one 
(cic) in Christ—one corporate being—and that being Christ’s, 
they are Abraham’s seed (ozépya)—a collective unity, as re- 
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precisely similar manner at 1 Cor. xii. 12, where our Lord 
and His people are compared to the body with its many mem- 
bers, and are simply designated Christ. If the apostle had 
meant in either case the simply personal Redeemer, he would 
doubtless have said, Christ Jesus. Considered thus, the ar- 
gument of the apostle is perfectly legitimate, and there is no- 
thing whatever of the Rabbinical in it. The use of the singu- 
lar from the first showed, as Tholuck has justly remarked, 
“that the prophecy had a definite posterity in view, namely, 
a believing posterity; and had seeds been employed, it would 
have indicated, that all the posterity of Abraham, who sprung 
from him by natural descent, were included.” This was not 
meant; the seed of blessing was to hold of Abraham in a spi- 
ritual respect, still more essentially than in a carnal; and the 
apostle merely affirms, that it has its spiritual standing, and 
with that its organic oneness, in Christ. No otherwise could 
it be a seed of blessing. 


XVI. 
Heb. 1.6 Psr xcvi i. 

The chief peculiarity in this application of an Old Testa- 
ment passage to Christ, is in respect to the time or occasion 
with which it is more particularly associated. The Lord, it 
is said, commanded all the angels (or Elohim) of God to wor- 
ship the Son, when He introduced Him as the first-begotten 
into the world. To what occasion or period does this refer? 
There is nothing in the Psalm itself to enable us to give a 
very specific answer. It describes in figurative and striking 
terms a contemplated manifestation of God—such as should 
confound all the adversaries of Zion, and to Zion herself bring 
peace, security, and blessing. There can be no doubt, that 
this was to be accomplished in the highest degree by the in- 
carnation and work of the Lord Jesus Christ, and no other- 
wise could it be effectually accomplished. He alone was to 
put for ever to shame the enemies of God’s truth, and esta- 
blish the interests of righteousness—-to establish them on such 
a sure foundation, that the people of God should be able to 
rejoice with a joy unspeakable, and full of glory. The Psalm, 
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therefore, in regard to its main theme, might be associated 
generally with the manifestation of Christ’s person and the 
execution of His mediatorial work; especially as in the preg- 
nant and ideal style of prophecy particular stages and precise 
moments of the Divine kingdom are often less contemplated 
than its general character and results. At the same time, as 
the Psalmist seems to have more properly in his eye the final 
processes of the work of Christ, and speaks of the whole world 
having become the theatre of the manifested glory of God in 
Him, it is most natural to understand the language as point- 
ing more immediately to the time of the end, when every thing 
shall be brought to its proper consummation. This seems also 
to be the view adopted by the inspired writer of this epistle; 
for the záv is most naturally coupled with the verb that fol- 
lows—‘‘ when He (God) again bringeth in the first-begotten 
into the world”’—as if there had been an earlier and prelimi- 
nary bringing in, which was regarded as past, and another 
were anticipated, to which the description of the Psalmist 
more especially applied. The epithet first-begotten also, as a 
designation of Christ, seems to point in the same direction; 
for, as used elsewhere, it has a predominant reference to the 
(either in fact, or in destination) risen, perfected God-man, in 
whom all humanity, in so far as it is an heir of blessing, has 
its life and head. So that, when in this respect He is spoken 
of as being again brought into the world, we naturally think 
of His return in glory. Even at his first advent, however, 
angels worship and serve Him, on account of what appeared 
in Him and was done by Him; and when the passage before 
us is placed in special connexion with the event of the second 
advent, it is not as if the affairs of the first were altogether 
excluded. 


XVII. 
Heb. i. 10-12; Ps. cii. 25-27. 

It strikes one at first sight as strange, that a passage, which 
proclaims the eternity and immutableness of God, in marked 
contrast with the created universe, should have been applied, 
without a note of explanation, to Christ, as if He were beyond 
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any doubt the subject of the representation. But it must be 
remembered, the sacred writer is not here arguing with Jews, 
who might have been disposed to question the ground on which 
the application is made. He is addressing believers, Jewish 
Christians, who were already persuaded of the truth of Christ’s 
Messiahship, and who, therefore, understood, that in Christ 
Divine and human met together—that by Him, as the Great 
Revealer of Godhead, the worlds were originally made, and 
all the provisions and arrangements connected with the Old 
Economy brought into existence. It is in truth as the Divine 
Head of the covenant with Israel, and in particular with the 
house of David, that the Lord is addressed throughout the 
102d Psalm; and the thought of the eternal being and un- 
changeableness of God is brought in, not absolutely and as an 
independent consideration, but in connexion with the hopes of 
His Church and people. There were troubles, the Psalmist 
well foresaw, lying in the future—calamities and desolations 
enough to make the pious soul conscious of gloom and horror 
at the prospect. But he reassured himself, and would have 
afflicted believers in every age to re-assure themselves, by rea- 
lizing their connexion with their eternal and glorious King. 
He is infinitely exalted above the mutable and the perishing; 
He fails not with created things, which He made by the word 
of His mouth, and which he can again change at His plea- 
sure, or fold up as a decayed garment ;—And we also, who by 
faith have become heirs of God, and have an imperishable in- 
terest in all that is His, are, on this ground, secured against 
failure, in respect to our hopes of final bliss. This is the train 
of thought in the Psalm; and the passage, therefore, is in the 
strictest sense applicable to the Divine Redeemer, by whom 
the worlds were made, and through whom all the operations 
of Godhead have been, and are executed in our fallen world. 


XVIII. 
Heb. ii. 6-8; Ps. viii. 4-6. i 
The use here made of a portion of the 8th Psalm has been 
so well vindicated by Hengstenberg, as to the ground on which 
it rests, that we shall do little more than quote what he has 
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said on the subject in his introductory remarks on'the Psalm. 
“The Psalm stands in the closest connexion with the first 
chapter of Genesis. What is written there of the dignity with 
which God invested man over the works of His hands, whom 
He placed as His representative on earth, and endowed with 
the lordship of creation, that is here made the subject of con- 
templation and praise. We simply have that passage in Ge- 
nesis turned into a prayer for us. But how far man still 
really possesses that glory, what remains of it, how much of it 
has been lost,—of this the Psalmist takes no thought. His 
object was merely to praise the goodness of God, which still 
remained the same, as God, whose gifts are without repent- 
ance, has not arbitrarily withdrawn what He gave; only man, 
by his folly, has suffered himself to be robbed of it. But even 
with this single eye upon the goodness of God, which, on His 
part, continues unabated, it is to be understood, that the en- 
tire representation holds good only at the beginning and the 
end; and but very imperfectly suits the middle, in which we, 
along with the Psalmist, now stand. When this middle is 
placed distinctly before the cye, man is represented quite other- 
wise in the Old Testament than we find him here—as a sheep, 
a shadow, a falling leaf, a worm, as dust and ashes. And 
why God is here thanked, see especially Isa. xi. 6-9, where 
the same reference is made as here to Gen. i., and where a 
restitution is promised to man, in the times of Messiah, of the 
relation he originally held to the earth, but which is now in a 
state of prostration. Accordingly, the matter of the Psalm 
can find its full verification only in the future; and for the 
present it applies to none but Christ, in whom human nature 
again possesses the dignity and glory over creation, which was 
lost in Adam. By-and-by, when the moral consequences of 
the fall have been swept away, this also shall come to be the 
common inheritance of the human family.” Contemplated 
thus, the application of the 8th Psalm to the temporary humi- 
liation and final exaltation of Christ, as the Head of redeemed 
and glorified humanity, admits of a perfect justification. Only, 
when viewed simply in reference to Christ, the words descrip- 
tive of the nearly Hlohim-dignity of man necessarily become, 
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at the same time, indicative of a relative, though temporary 
humiliation. “With the man of creation the feayv te is an 
abiding inferiority of degree, connected with his creaturely ex- 
istence; but the Son of God, who has humbled Himself to the 
condition of man, in order that He might exalt it to the lofty 
position which it is destined to occupy, cannot remain in that 
low estate; and so, that which with man as such was a paulu- 
lum of degree (much as at 2 Sam. xvi. 1,) becomes changed 
into a paululum of time (Ppayú te, as at Isa. lvii. 17, and com- 
monly with the Attics;) and while with man the paululum of 
degree has his glory for a correlate, with Jesus the paululum 
of time has his glory for a contrast. Thus the sense of the 
Beayd te suffers a kind of necessary, but by no means arbi- 
trary turn, in the application to the Man Christ Jesus of the 
words that were originally spoken of man generally.” —(De- 
litzsch.) There still are commentators, among others, Stier, 
who would regard the Psalm as pointing more directly to 
Christ, and to the restitution of all things to be brought in by 
Him. But this view cannot be deemed so natural as the 
other; and it is not needed to justify or explicate the argu- 
ment of the apostle. 


XIX. 
Heb. 41.135; Isa. ymis 17,138, 

Three passages are here appealed to in proof of the kindred- 
ness of Messiah to those whom He came to redeem. One is 
from Psal. xxii., which is strictly Messianic; the other two 
from the eighth chapter of Isaiah. By not a few commen- 
tators the propriety of these latter applications is doubted; 
at least, they are judged applicable only in a secondary sense, 
as the prophet himself is considered to be the speaker ; so that 
only by way of accommodation, or typically, can the words 
be understood of the Messiah. This, however, may justly be 
questioned, and ¢s questioned, by a large body of interpreters. 
They hold, that as in the immediately preceding verse, it is 
the Messiah who appears to be the speaker—in the words, 
“ Bind up the testimony, seal up the law, among My disci- 
ples, —so He ought to be understood as continuing to speak 


in ver. iV and 18, declaring His trust in the Father, ant 
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pointing to the spiritual seed the Father had given Him. 
The passage is unquestionably an obscure one; but even if 
we should prefer considering the prophet as more directly the 
speaker, he must be viewed as speaking in a representative 
character—personating the being, and maintaining the cause 
of the Immanuel. The whole discourse, from ch. vii. 14 to 
ix. 7, is perpetually turning upon “the God with us,” as the 
great security and hope for Israel; and mediately or imme- 
diately, the words in question must be regarded as pointing 
in that direction. Hither way the use made of them in the 
epistle is perfectly legitimate. 


In the remaining passages of Old Testament Scripture 
quoted, either in the Epistle to the Hebrews, or in the gene- 
ral epistles, there is nothing very peculiar, as regards the use 
that is made of them by the inspired writers. We may simply 
state, in regard to the application made of Ps. xl. in Heb. x. 
5-10, to the personal obedience and offering of Christ, that 
it is not to be understood as excluding an inferior reference 
to the Psalmist himself. He knew perfectly, in regard to his 
own spiritual state and calling, that a willing surrender of 
himself to God ranked higher than the mere presentation of 
animal victims; and substantially the same idea is expressed 
elsewhere, in passages that undoubtedly have a direct refe- 
rence to the Psalmist and his fellow-worshippers in Old Testa- 
ment times (Psal. ]. 7-15, li. 16, 17.) It is not necessary, 
therefore, to suppose, that in Psal. xl. no respect was had to 
that self-dedication to the Divine service, which even under 
the ancient dispensation was preferred to all burnt-offerings. 
But as little should the remarkable words there written be con- 
fined to that; and the defects and short-comings, of which the 
saints of God in those earlier times were painfully conscious, 
as mingling with all their personal surrenders to God, could 
not but dispose them to look for the proper realization of what 
was written in one higher and greater than themselves. The 
spiritual Israel in every age aimed at it; but He alone, in 
whom Israel’s state and calling were to find their true accom- 
plishment, could in the full sense appropriate the words, and 
embody them in action. 


APPENDIX. 


THE HISTORICAL CIRCUMSTANCES THAT LED TO CHRIST'S BIRTH 
AT BETHLEHEM—CYRENIUS AND THE TAXING (p. 395.) 


Tun application of the prophecy in Micah v. 2 to the birth 
of our Lord at Bethlehem, by the Evangelist Matthew, in- 
volves in itself no peculiar difficulty; for the prophecy itself 
is so specific, and was so readily understood and applied by 
the Jews themselves to the great event it contemplated, that 
the use made of it in this connexion cannot justly be questioned 
by any fair interpreter of Scripture. The difficulties which 
do hang around the subject have sprung up in connexion with 
the historical circumstances, which are mentioned by the 
Evangelist Luke, as the more immediate causes that led to 
the birth of Christ at Bethlehem. These circumstances re- 
late, in the first instance, to the decree issued by Augustus, 
appointing a general census or enrolment to take place; and, 
secondly and more especially, to the incidental notice as to 
the time when this decree was carried into effect, that it was 
while Cyrenius was governor, or had the presidency of Syria; 
abt ý anoypagy mpatn eyéveto Hyepovebovtog tHe Svptac Kv- 
pjviov. This latter being the more special difficulty, and one 
also on which recently some new light has emerged, we shall 
here give it our first and chief attention. 


I. Giving to the words of St. Luke what seems their na- 
tural and grammatical rendering, “ this first enrolment was 
made (or, it was first made) when Cyrenius was governor of 
Syria,” they appear plainly enough to indicate, that at the 
time the presidency of Syria was in the hands of Cyrenius, 
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and possibly also (though that is not so clear) that the census 
now under consideration was an earlier as contrasted with a 
later one. Dismissing, however, for the present, the ques- 
tion, whether reference is made to a second census, we have 
to face the position which seems involved in the historical 
statement of the Evangelist, that the particular census, which 
led to the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem, took place during the 
time that Cyrenius was governor of Syria. And this, it is 
alleged, was impossible; for to quote the words of Meyer, 
“at the time of the birth of Jesus, Q. Sentius Saturninus 
was president of Syria, and P. Sulpicius Quirinius did not be- 
come so till about ten years later;” č. e. ten years after the 
real period of our Lord’s birth, but only six after the common 
era, which is four years too late. There can be no doubt that 
Cyrenius, or Quirinius (as the name ought rather to be writ- 
ten, and as we shall retain it in what follows,) did receive the 
presidency of Syria at the later period mentioned, and shortly 
afterwards did conduct a census in Judea. So that, if this 
were the only presidency of Syria, held by Quirinius, and the 
only census taken contemporaneously with it, the statement 
of the Evangelist must be pronounced erroneous. 

It certainly would be very strange if such were the case; 
for, apart altogether from the inspiration of St. Luke, it would 
indicate a degree of looseness in historical information, which 
would ill comport with his assertion at the outset, of possess- 
ing “ perfect understanding of all the matters” he was going 
to write about; and it would just as little correspond with 
the remarkable accuracy exhibited in his other historical no- 
tices. The most searching results of modern inquiry have not 
only confirmed the general fidelity of his allusions to political 
affairs and current events, but have established his correct- 
ness even in minute details, and in respect to points on which 
for a time his testimony lay under a measure of suspicion. 
The narrative in Acts xxvii. of St. Paul’s voyage and ship- 
wreck, in which every particular has been subjected to the 
severest scrutiny, and has thereby become but the more clearly 
marked with the attributes of truth, is itself a convincing evi- 
dence of this. But one or two examples more may be taken, 
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and these more closely connected with the point under dis- 
cussion. In Acts xviii. 12, Gallio is called “pro-consul,” 
(Eng. version, deputy) of Achaia; and Achaia was, indeed, 
originally a senatorial province; but Tiberius changed it into 
an imperial one. In that case propretor would have been 
the proper name for the representative of the Roman state. 
‘Strabo expressly calls it “a praetorian province;” and not 
only had great perplexities thence arisen among the learned, 
but Beza even took the liberty to correct the text, substi- 
tuting pro-pretor for pro-consul. But we learn from Sueto- 
nius, that the Emperor Claudius restored the province to the 
Senate; and as this change took place only about five or six 
years before the time referred to by St. Luke, pro-consul had 
then become the proper designation. Again, in Acts xiii. T, 
8, Sergius Paulus is called the pro-consul of Cyprus, although 
Cyprus is known to have been ranked as an imperial province, 
and might still have been reckoned so by the learned, but 
for a notice in Dio Cassius, which contains the information, 
that Augustus restored it to the Senate. “And so,” says 
Tholuck, who, after Lardner, refers to the passage, ‘as if pur- 
posely to vindicate the Evangelist, the old historian adds, 
‘Thus pro-consuls began to be sent into that island, also.” 

Now, it is surely against all probability, that a historian, 
who has shown in such things the most exact and scrupulous 
fidelity, and whose reputation for accuracy has been in danger 
of suffering, not from our possessing too much, but rather from 
our possessing too little of collateral testimony—it is against 
all probability, that he should have committed the gross ana- 
chronism of connecting Quirinius with Syria, at a period ten 
years before his presidency actually commenced. It is the 
less likely in this case, that there should have been such an 
erroneous antedating of a public event, as there is every rea- 
son to suppose that the Evangelist himself was a native of 
Syria, most probably a citizen of Antioch, and, consequently, 
must have had every facility for becoming acquainted with 
the political history of the district. 

A conviction of the extreme improbability of any error in 
this direction, has led many persons—among others in the 
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last century Lardner, and in the present Ewald and Greswell— 
to adopt an unusual translation of the passage in Luke, so ag 
to make it point to a future, not to an existing, presidency 
of Quirinius. They would render, “And this enrolment was 
made before that Quir. had the presidency of Syria.” Cer- 
tainly an unnatural, if even (in the circumstances) an admis- 
sible, representation of the meaning; and one that could only 
be resorted to, if it were otherwise impossible to vindicate the 
truthfulness of the narrative! But we are saved from this 
alternative by the recent progress of research in the historical 
territory, which has again, and in a very singular manner, lent 
its confirmation to the scrupulous accuracy of the Evangelist. 
The person who, in this instance, has conducted the investiga- 
tion, is Augustus W. Zumpt, the author of a very learned 
work on Roman Antiquities—entitled Commentationes Epi- 
graphicæ ad Antiquitates Romanas pertinentes. In the se- 
cond volume of this work he has a chapter on Syria as a Ro- 
man province from Cæsar Augustus to Titus Vespasian, in 
which he treats of the successive governors of the province, 
and the leading features of their respective administration. 
It is an entirely literary, or antiquarian investigation; and 
simply as connected with the subject of the Syrian presiden- 
cies, the passage in Luke ii. 2 comes into consideration. The 
inquiry is conducted with great patience and acuteness; and 
in so far as it bears on the point before us—for it frequently 
branches off in other directions—we shall present an outline 
of the argument. 

Taking the words of the Berei Luke in their apparent 
sense, as denoting the contemporaneousness of a presidency 
of Quirinius over Syria with the event that led to Christ’s 
birth at Bethlehem, Zumpt conceives that there is the more 
reason for adhering to that sense of the Evangelist, and ac- 
crediting the testimony it delivers respecting Quirinius, that 
the Fathers in various connexions deliver a like testimony. 
Thus Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. i. 5, “Now this was the forty-se- 
cond year of the reign of Augustus, and the twenty-eighth 
from the subjugation of Egypt, and the decease of Antony 
and Cleopatra, with which last event terminated the dynasty 
of the Ptolemies in Egypt, when our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
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Christ was born in Bethlehem of Judea on the occasion of the 
first census being taken, and while Quirinius was governor of 
Syria.” The reckoning here given dates from the time that 
Augustus was first made consul ;. from which time there were 
forty-one years complete to the third before the Christian era, 
and twenty-eight after the subjugation of Egypt. At that pe- 
riod, therefore, which to a nearness coincides with the real 
time of Christ’s birth, Eusebius plainly believed, that Quiri- 
nius presided over Syria, and that a census was taken: and 
so also did Irenæus, Heer. ii. 22, 6; Tertullian adv. Jud. c. 9; 
Clemens Alex. Strom. i. p. 147, etc. In all these passages 
both the fact of a general census, and the presidency of Quir. 
over Syria, at the time of Christ’s birth, are distinctly assert- 
ed. Of what nature the census might be, or whether the time 
of its being taken might precisely accord with the exact pe- 
riod of Christ’s birth, is not now the question. But in regard 
to the Syrian presidency of Quir. there is an important notice 
in Tacitus, Annal. iii. 48, which he introduces in connexion 
with the death of Quir., A.D. 21. Nihil ad veterem et patri- 
clam Sulpiciorum familiam Quir. pertinuit, ortus apud mu- 
nicipium Lanuvium: sed impiger militiæ et acribus ministe- 
riis consulatum sub divo Augusto, mox expugnatis per Cilict- 
am Homonadensium castellis insignia triumphi adeptus, da- 
tusque rector O. Cesari Armeniam obtinenti Tiberium quoque 
Rhodi agentem coluerat. Quod tune patefecit (viz. Tiberius) 
in Senatu laudatis in se officiis et incusato M. Lollio, quem 
auctorem C. Cæsari pravitatis et discordiarum arguebat. Here 
we learn respecting Quir., first that he was a man of compara- 
tively obscure origin; then, that he had approved himself to 
be expert in military affairs, and services that called for 
stringent measures, in consequence of which he had attained 
to the consulship under Augustus, by-and-by also got the tri- 
umphal badges for having stormed the fortresses of the Ho- 
monadenses,' and was afterwards appointed counsellor or guar- 

1 The triumphal badges or ornaments were the honours granted in place of 
a triumph, after triumphs ceased to be held except by the Emperors. They 
consisted in the permission to receive the titles bestowed on those who did 


obtain triumphs, to wear in public the robes peculiar to them, and to be- 
queath triumphal statues to their descendants. 
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dian to Caius Cæsar on receiving Armenia. He had also paid 
court to Tiberius, when residing at Rhodes in a sort of exile, 
and Tiberius reported to the Senate in laudatory terms the 
services rendered to him by Quir., while he charged M. Lol- 
lius with having led ©. Cæsar into vicious and quarrelsome 
courses. Now, as the ©. Cesar here mentioned, one of the 
grandsons of Augustus, is known to have obtained Armenia 
in the year B. 0. 1, and as Quir. was raised to the consulship 
in B.C. 12, it is manifest, that the conquest of the Homona- 
denses must have been accomplished in the interval. It re- 
mains, therefore, to be inquired who these people were, and 
in what position Quir. was, when he made himself master of 
their fortified places. 

The Homonadenses are mentioned by Pliny, Hist. Nat. v. 
23, 94, as a people in the farthest parts of Cilicia, near the 
Isauri, with a fortified town, Homona, and forty-four strong- 
holds situated in rugged valleys or ravines. Strabo also oc- 
casionally mentions them, and places them in the rough parts 
of Cilicia, near the Isauri, and the Pisidians, xiv. 1, 4, 24. 
There can be no doubt, therefore, about their character and 
position; they were evidently a hardy and troublesome set of 
mountaineers, occupying a number of forts in the more inac- 
cessible parts of Cilicia, and requiring a vigorous and ener- 
getic warrior, like Quir., to bring them into subjection. But 
how should he have come into conflict with them? Or what 
might be the province held by him, when he gained such victo- 
ries over the Homonadenses, and triumphal ornaments on ac- 

count of them? 

Various provinces might be, and have been thought of. (1.) 
Proconsular Asia; but this will not suit. For the Homona- 
denses did not live within the bounds of that province; and, 
besides, proconsular Asia having come before this into a state 
of entire subjugation, had no legion stationed in it (Tac. Ann. 
iv. 5;) and hence there could have been no such victories won 
by its governor as to secure for him triumphal honours. (2.) 
Nor could it be Bithynia and Pontus; for Galatia lay between 
this province and the region of the Homonadenses. It was 
also a senatorian province, and had no legionary force; even 
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Pliny, in Trajan’s time, had none, though his case was some- 
what peculiar, having been sent to put things in order. It 
was usually assigned, too, to men of only preetorian rank 
(Dio, liii. 12;) so that, unless we should betake to merely 
groundless conjectures, the province of Bithynia and Pontus 
must be excluded from the number of those with whom Quir. 
might be supposed to have been connected. (3.) Galatia has 
been pointed to as the probable region; but this also fails in 
the requisite conditions; for the possessor of it had no legion 
assigned him, with which he might carry on such warlike ope- 
rations as would entitle him to triumphal honours. Nor were 
the Homonadenses situated in Galatia, but on its borders; so 
that the governor of the province, even if he had the com- 
mand of a legion, could have had no call to make war upon 
those Cilician mountaineers. It is also known, that the pro- 
vince of Galatia was wont to be committed to a man of præ- 
torian rank (Eutrop. vii. 5; Euseb. Chron. p. 168.) (4.) Ci- 
licia alone remains, which seems to be indicated by Tacitus as 
the province—so far, at least, the province of Quir., that the 
people, whose forts were scattered through it, lay within his 
jurisdiction. But Cilicia by itself was by much too small a 
province for a consular man, at the head of a legion; it must 
have been conjoined with some other district. It is stated by 
Dio, liii. 12, that when Augustus surrendered, in the 27th 
year of his reign, the thoroughly reduced and quiet provinces 
to the Senate, he reserved Cilicia (because of the fierce and 
warlike tribes that were in it,) and also Cyprus. Afterwards, 
however, in B. ©. 22, Cyprus was granted to the Senate, (Dio, 
liv. 4.) It, therefore, could not have been coupled with Cili- 
cia to make out a sufficient province; and it seems impossible 
to think of any other region than Syria. 

The conclusion thus arrived at from the examination of the 
passage in Tacitus, is confirmed by evidence from other sources. 
For example, in the year B. 0. 17, Syria and Cilicia appear to 
have been associated under one provincial administration; 
since, when Cn. Piso then obtained the presidency of Syria, 
and required to levy troops against Germanicus, he sent an 
order to the chiefs (reguli) of the Cilicians to furnish him with 
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supplies of men (Tac. Ann. ii. 70, 78.) It is by no means 
probable, that either he would have issued such an order, or 
that they would have complied with it (especially in a war 
against Germanicus,) unless the governor of Syria had a legal 
right to their services.” And in the course of the proceedings 
that followed, during which Piso himself acted treacherously, 
he is reported to have seized the fortress of Celenderis, which 
‘Tacitus designates a town in Cilicia (Ann. ii. 80,) and Strabo 
also places in the highlands of Cilicia (xiv. 4.) But it is also 
connected with Piso’s province, which was Syria; for Piso was 
accused by Tiberius to the Senate of seeking to possess the 
provinee (the province, namely, over which ie had been ap- 
pointed) by force of arms—armis repetita provincia (Tac. 
Ann. iii. 12)—and on this very account the Emperor is said 
to have been implacable toward Piso, that he had taken arms 
against the province—ob bellum provinciæ inlatum (Ann. iii. 
14.) In another passage of Tacitus, Ann. vi. 41, it is stated 
that Vitellius, president of Syria, sent troops A. D. 36, to subdue 
the Olitæ, a people of Cilicia, as work that properly fell under 
his administration. It thus appears, that both about B. o. 25, 
and A. D. 36, Cilicia was conjoined with Syria into one province, 
and placed under the sway of one imperial representative; and 
so it remained till the times of Vespasian. 

From these data there seems no avoiding the conclusion, 
that Quir., at the time that he possessed himself of the forts 
of the Homonadenses throughout Cilicia, was the legate of 
Augustus and pro-pretor of Syria. It only remains to be 
ascertained, more narrowly, if such a thing be possible, over 
what period his presidency was spread, and how far down it 
reached. The determination of this point is to be sought in 
another series of passages, and chiefly in those which connect 
Quir. with Caius Cesar. As the date of his elevation to the 
consulship precluded his connexion with Syria at an earlier 
period than B. ©. 12, so his relationship to O. Cæsar fixes its 
termination to a period not later than about the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. For it was at the very close of 
the year B. 0. 2, or the beginning of B. c. 1, that C. Cæsar ob- 
tained the government of Armenia, when it was threatened 
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with war by Phraates, the Parthian king. Velleius, ii. 101, 
states, that he set out for Armenia a short time after his mo- 
ther Julia was banished for her incontinence; and this banish- 
ment is known to have taken place before Kal. Oct. of B. 0. 2. 
It was some time after this that Caiu set out, and he took 
Greece, Egypt, Palestine, on his way. He even appears to 
have spent the winter at Samos, where he was visited by his 
stepfather Tiberius, at that time resident in Rhodes (Suet. 
Tib. c. 11.) The year immediately B. c. must, therefore, have 
been nearly spent before he Jeft Samos; and in the following 
year, A. D. 1, he was designated consul, and set forth toward 
the region over which he was appointed. The year after this 
he brought Phraates to a conference, in which the Parthians 
agreed to abandon Armenia. But in a subsequent war with 
Tigranes the Armenian, he received a wound, of which he 
died in A. D. 4, the wound itself having been received in the 
third year. So that Quir., on being appointed rector to C. 
Cesar, evidently did not require to quit his Syrian presidency 
sooner than some time in the year B. C. 2, and it might even 
be supposed, on a hasty consideration, that about two years 
later might have been soon enough. But as the determination 
of this point is one both of some nicety and of some import- 
ance, it is necessary to look a little more closely into the 
circumstances of the time. 

In the passage formerly quoted from Tacitus, the Emperor 
Tiberius was represented as commending Quir. for the part he 
had acted toward Caius Cæsar, while standing in the relation 
of rector to him, and, at the same time, severely blaming M. 
Lollius.* Tacitus does not expressly say, though his language 
seems to imply, that Lollius held the same relation to C. Cæsar 
that Quirinius had done. But Suetonius distinctly calls him 
comitem et rectorem O. Cesaris (Tib. c. 12, 18,) and adds, 
that from the charges made by Lollius against Tiberius, Ti- 
berius perceived, when he went on a visit to C. Cæsar at 
Samos, that the mind of the latter had become alienated from 


1 The rector was not a guardian in the ordinary sense, but a person of skill 
in war and experience in affairs, who could act as confidential adviser and 
counsellor to a youthful prince, at the commencement of his public career. 
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him. And it also appears from a passage in Velleius, ii. 102, 
that when the conference was held with the Parthian king, 
Lollius was present, and represented himself as appointed by 
Augustus to be a sort of regulator to his youthful grandson— 
veluti moderatorem juventee filii sui. It thus appears, that M. 
Lollius had become rector to C. Cæsar about the end of B. c. 1 
or the beginning of a. D. 1, when the young commander was 
passing the winter at Samos, and that he continued to hold 
the same*position for a year or two afterwards. What time, 
then, must be assigned for Quir, being rector? It has been 
thought by Norisius (in Cenot. Pisan. ii. 9,) that he succeeded 
Lollius in the office, as it is mentioned by Tacitus in connexion 
with C. Czesar’s bbtaining Armenid. But this is untenable. 
For in the Latin ‘idiom he is said to obtain Armenia, who has 
acquired the legal right to preside over it, whether he may 
actually have taken possession of it or not. And from the 
position and import of the words in the passage of Tacitus 
(insignia triumphi adeptus, datusque rector O. Cæsari—Ti- 
berium quoque Rhodi agentem coluerat,) it seems plain, that 
Tiberius was at Rhodes at the time when Quir. had obtained 
his triumphal honours and had become rector to C. Cæsar. 
Hence M. Lollius must have succeeded Quir., and not this the 
other. It is also certain on another account; for by com- 
paring Tacitus, Ann. iii. 22 and 48, it appears that Quir. had, 
in A. D. 21, been married about twenty years to Lepida, a lady 
of high rank at Rome, whom Augustus had destined for Lucius 
Cæsar, the brother of Caius. But this Lucius died in a. D. 2; 
and hence Quir. must have gone to Rome, and become married 
to Lepida about the time that Caius actually entered on his 
Armenian administration. It is clear, therefore, that Quir. 
must have been made rector to O. Cæsar immediately on the 
latter crossing the sea on his way to the Hast, and remained 
- with him for a year or so, and that M. Lollius was sent to 
take his place toward the beginning of the first year of the 
Christian era. It seems probable also, that Quir. accompa- 
nied C. Cæsar to Egypt, and that both together paid a visit 
to Tiberius at Rhodes, with which the latter was well pleased; 
while by the time Tiberius visited Caius at Samos, Lollius had 
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become rector, and had begun to alienate the mind of Caius 
from his stepfather. 

Such, then, are the successive links of the history, as 
brought out by this investigation: Quir., it is ascertained, 
was governor or president of Syria, some time subsequent to 
B.C. 12, when he obtained the consulship, and before A. D. 1 
or 2, when he seems to have gone to Rome, and become 
married to Lepida;—after entering on his Syrian presidency, 
he carried on a difficult, and, no doubt, somewhat arduous 
conflict, with the warlike mountaineers of Cilicia, and on ac- 
count of his successes against them obtained triumphal ho- 
nours;—about a year before the Christian era he was ap- 
pointed rector to ©. Cæsar, in order to prepare him for the 
administration of affairs in Armenia, for which both military 
prowess and a considerable measure of diplomatic skill were 
requisite ;—it was, however, while he was governor of Syria 
that he held this office of rectorship, for it was as governor of 
that province that he was more peculiarly qualified to give the 
counsel and aid that were needed to one who was going to 
fulfil a difficult and dangerous mission in the neighbouring 
region of Armenia—whence Lollius, and another person, who 
succeeded him in the one office, also succeeded him in the 
other—they became both presidents of Syria and rectors of 
C. Cæsar. But since the common Christian era is four years 
later than the actual birth of Christ, it follows that Quir. 
must have been governor of Syria about the time that Christ 
was born, and for a year or two subsequent to the event. 
And thus.the statement of St. Luke, reiterated by several of 
the Christian fathers, that Quir. was president of Syria at 
the time when Jesus was born at Bethlehem, is fully vindi- 
cated, though the proof is reached only by a minute and 
lengthened deduction, and it is again the paucity, not the 
fulness of the collateral sources of information, which has 
brought into suspicion the accuracy of the sacred historian. 


1 In the text, we have given only the evidence bearing on Quir.’s presi- 
dency about the time of our Lord’s birth. But since the investigations of 
Norisius, referred to in the preceding discussion, it has been held by most 
writers on the subject (for example, by Greswell, Harmony, Vol. I., Diss. 
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II. The other points connected with the subject need not 
detain us long. They refer to the nature of the census, for 
which, it is said, a decree was issued by Cæsar Augustus, and 
to the compass of territory it embraced—whether the whole 
Roman world, or simply that portion of it which was bounded 
by the regions more immediately in the eye of the Evange- 
list. 

In regard to this part of the inquiry—which, as already 
stated, is not touched upon by Zumpt—it ought to be borne 
in mind, that here also our information is extremely scanty ; 
and it is very possible, that if ampler materials were within 
our reach for determining the political relations and move- 
ments of the time) all would become perfectly plain. In such 
a matter, it should be enough, if there is nothing obviously 
irreconcilable with the Evangelical narrative, and certain 


XIV., Meyer, Alford, etc,) that Saturninus was president of Syria at the 
time of Christ’s birth, that in the year of His birth (viz. v.c. 750) Varus be- 
came president, and continued, probably, for five years, till he was succeeded 
by another Saturninus. It is admitted, however, for instance, by Mr. Gres- 
well, that coins have come to light, which do not readily correspond with this 
representation. And the more careful inquiries of Zumpt tend to establish 
the following as the real succession:—C. Sentius Saturninus became presi- 
dent of Syria in the year 9 B.c. (i.e. before the common Christian era,) as 
may be inferred from Jos. Ant. xvi. 9. 1, who also speaks of him as a man of 
consular rank, and of great authority, xvi. 11. 3, etc.; then, it appears from 
coins and other collateral evidence, that Varus obtained the Syrian presi- 
dency in B.c. 6, and continued for about two years. The precise time when 
this Varus was superseded is doubtful; for here, both the notices of Josephus, 
and other accounts of Syrian affairs, are somewhat meagre and confused. 
Evidence, however, has been produced of L. Volusius Saturninus haying held 
the government of Syria; and it is certain that he must have quitted it in 
the year 6 A.D., because then Quir. was appointed to Syria, with the design 
of reducing Judea to a Roman province, and annexing it to Syria. But be- 
tween this 6th year after A. D., and the 6th before it, when Varus entered on 
his office, there is room, according to the usual practice of Augustus, for at 
least one legate, and possibly more than one, to fill up the space. And it is 
here that the legation, first of Quir. and then of Lollius (both of a somewhat 
special character, and lasting but a short time,) come in, So that the suc- 
cession stands thus:—C. Sentius Saturninus became president B.c. 9; P. 
Quinctilius Varus, B. c. 6; P. Sulpicius Quirinius, p.c. 4; M. Lollius, B.C. 
1; ©. Marcius Censorinus (mentioned by Velleius as for a short time after 
Lollius, who killed himself, rector of ©. Cæsar and governor of Syria,) A.D. 
3; L. Volusius Saturninus, A.D. 4; P. Sul. Quirinius, A. D. 6, ete. 
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things that make it reasonably probable. It should also be 
noted, that while the Evangelist says that the census was 
taken while Quir. was governor of Syria, he does not affirm 
it to have been personally conducted by him in Judea. It 
merely happened to be coeval with his Syrian presidency, and 
formed a first census, as contradistinguished from a second. 
St. Luke being himself a native of Syria, and very probably 
writing to a Syrian, quite naturally indicated the name of 
the governor presiding at the time over the region, and the 
relation of this census to another, with which the governor 
was known to be officially connected. 

In regard to the dzoypay7 itself, it is impossible to arrive 
at any very definite conclusion. The word strictly means an 
enrolling, though very commonly an enrolment with a view 
to taxing—taking an account of men’s persons and goods for 
the purpose of laying on them an equitable proportion of the 
public burdens; and hence it might often with propriety be 
rendered by our word taxing. But, undoubtedly, there were 
cases in which this term would be too specific; in which, at 
least, the immediate act was not directly associated with any 
pecuniary rating. Those who, with Lardner, would regard 
the Evangelist as writing of the whole world in the restricted 
sense—that is, as embracing merely the districts more imme- 
diately in his eye, the provinces subject to the jurisdiction of 
Herod—think they discover a probable account of the trans- 
action in certain notices of Josephus respecting the latter 
days of Herod’s reign. In the Ant. xvi. 9, 3, 10, 9, it is 
stated that Herod toward the close of his life, “lost the Em- 
peror’s favour, and was forced to submit to many disgraces 
and affronts;’ in consequence of which he sent an ambassa- 
dor to Rome, who succeeded, though not without difficulty, 
in explaining matters and effecting a reconciliation. Further, 
in Ant. xvii. 2, 6, the historian having mentioned the Pha- 
risees as a powerful and subtle party, ready to attempt any- 
thing against those who were obnoxious to them, adds, “ When, 
therefore, the whole Jewish nation took an oath to be faithful 
to Cæsar and the interests of the king, these men to the num- 
ber of above 6000, refused to swear.” He proceeds to men- 
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tion, that for this act of contumacy they were fined by He- 
rod, while, on their part, they declared that God had decreed 
to put an end to the government of Herod and his race. 
This came to the ears of Herod, and proved the occasion of 
death to not a few of their number. Now, itis supposed that 
the oath of fidelity here spoken of as having been exacted 
. towards Cæsar and the interests of Herod, might be identical 
with the enrolment or census of St. Luke; the rather so, as 
the time must have been nearly the same in both cases, and 
the national expectation of another king than Herod, or any 
that could spring from his family, did then also assume a very 
‘definite and specific form. 

Whatever truth, however, there may be in all this, as re- 
gards Herod and the people of his dominions, it must be 
owned that it scarcely meets the conditions of the historical 
statement presented by the Evangelist. In the account of 
the Jewish historian the matter seems to lie between Herod 
and his people, and to be altogether of local interest; while 
with the Evangelist it is the decree of the Emperor—ddypa 
napa Katoapo¢ Abyoticrov—which alone comes into notice; and 
the object of this is represented in the most general terms, as 
ordering an enrolment for the whole world, zdcav tiv ofxov- 
pévyv. Of course, not absolutely the whole; the words must 
in any case be understood with some limitation; for wide as the 
Roman empire was, there still were, in the age of Augustus, re- 
gions of considerable extent and ample resources, respecting 
which he would never have dreamt of issuing a decree of the 
kind here specified. We are constrained to think, at the very 
utmost, of a universality co-extensive with Cæsar’s acknow- 
ledged supremacy: but to that, both the words themselves 
and the connexion in which they stand, seem most naturally 
to point. There is some reason to believe, as Mr. Greswell 
has shown (Harmony, vol. i., p. 536 sq.,) that Augustus did 
take measures for effecting, not merely partial censuses—of 
which various are incidentally noticed by the ancient histo- 
rians—but also surveys of a more general kind. There ap- 
pears, for example, to have been made in his reign a general 
geometrical survey of the empire, which, though not men- 

44 
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tioned by any historian extant, is yet explicitly referred to 
by several writers, especially by such as treat of rural affairs. 
Thus Frontinus de Coloniis says, Huic addendz sunt men- 
sure: limitum et terminorum ex libris Augusti et Neronis Cæ- 
sarum; and speaks further of a surveyor Balbus, qui tempo- 
ribus Augusti omnium provinciarum et civitatum formas et 
mensuras compertas in commentarios contulit, et legent Agra- 
riam per universitatem provinciarum distinxit ac declaravit. 
Various other authorities are cited by Mr. Greswell to the 
same effect. And it certainly can be regarded as by no 
means unlikely, that along with a general measurement of 
the empire, Augustus should have sought to obtain a general 
census of its inhabitants. The one could scarcely fail to seem 
the proper complement of the other. And itis also known 
that Augustus left behind him what is called breviarium impe- 
rii (Tac. Ann. i. 11; Suet. Aug. c. 102; Dio, lvi. 33,) which it 
took many years to complete, and which would in all proba- 
bility be based to some extent on returns regarding the popu- 
lation of the empire. But the accounts we have of it are brief, 
and the history, in particular, of Dio, appears to be defective 
in respect to this period. 

Supposing such a measure to have been prosecuted by 
Augustus, there is no need for imagining that the decree or- 
dering the returns must have been issued for the whole em- 
pire at once, and appointed to be carried out simultaneously 
throughout all the provinces. It would be more likely to be 
carried into effect piecemeal; although, when speaking of it 
in connexion with any particular province, a writer of the pe- 
riod would naturally connect the special work in his region of 
the empire with the decree of the Emperor ordering its ge- 
neral accomplishment. So the Evangelist may be conceived 
to have done. And it tends still further to confirm this view 
of the nature and design of the census here spoken of, that 
the very mode of taking it seems to indicate a specific diffe- 
rence between it and the census afterwards taken by Quiri- 
nius, when Judea was formally annexed to Syria. Of the 
latter it is said, that the express design of it was to take an 
account of the people’s substance; and Quir. himself is desig- 
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nated an appraiser of their means—tewyric tõv oboedy (Ant. 
xviii. 1.) Had the first census been of this description, there 
could have been no need for so early a renewal of it. And, 
besides, the circumstances noted by the Evangelist in regard 
to the holy family, seem to indicate that other things than 
property were in question; since, instead of being enrolled 
where their dwelling and substance (if they had any) existed, . 
they repaired to what was reckoned their own city—theirs, it 
would appear, only by genealogical descent and personal 
claims; for, if any property had belonged to them there, 
they should not have been obliged to lodge in the mere out- 
houses of the inn. Such things seem best to accord with a 
census of persons merely, apart from the valuation of their 
property. \ 

Finally, as tothe relation of the census to the Syrian pre- 
sidency, it should be borne in mind, that the accounts both of 
the census itself, and the Syrian presidents at this time, are 
extremely brief and indistinct. As it was about the very time 
of our Lord’s birth, that Quir. appears to have taken the place 
of Varus, one can quite easily cunceive, that the enrolling may 
have partly fallen under the one administration, and partly 
under the other. It is also quite conceivable and even pro- 
bable, that, as the appointment of Quir. seems to have been 
made (according to the notice of Tacitus) for the more imme- 
diate purpose of bringing into subjection the Homonadenses in 
the western and less accessible parts of the province, Varus, 
his predecessor, may have been ordered to remain for some 
time in the east, till Quir. was at liberty to enter on the re- 
gular administration of the affairs of the province. These are 
quite natural suppositions in the circumstances; and they may 
sufficiently account for the mention made by Josephus of Va- 
rus in Ant. xvii. 9, 3, as being still president of Syria, shortly 
after Herod’s death. He may have been so, in point of fact, 

-ag regards the eastern part of the province, although not 
strictly the president of Syria at the time. But the notices 
are so partial and incomplete, that. it is impossible to exhibit 
more than a probable view of the circumstances of the period. 
From what has been established, there is valid ground for as- 
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serting, that it is not our Evangelist who has reason to fear 
the fullest inquiry, and that the more the actual relations of 
the time are known, the more patent and conclusive should be 
the proof of his historical accuracy. 
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The first edition of this Commentary, which may now be considered a classic in its depart- 
ment, appeared in 1827, and was followed by a second in the next year, and by athird in 
1831. The fourth Edition, which appeared in 1833, found a translator in Rev. A. Kaufman. 
(Boston: Perkins & Marvin, 1836.) Though the translation was severely criticised, yet the 
hearty reception given it by students of the New Testament, and the extensive use made of 
it by lealing Theological writers in this country and in England, show. that with all its 
drawbacks, it was regarded as an aid of the highest value in the interpretation of John, A 
fifth Edition of the original was issued the year after the appearance of this translation. 

All these editions were essentially the same. The changes were not radical—and’ the jm- 
provements were not such as to affect the identity of the work. But between the appearance 
of the fifth Edition (1887) and of the sixth, (1844) a revolution in the criticism of the Gospels 
had taken place. The works of Strauss, and of kindred writers, and the masterly vindications 
by Neander and others which they called forth—and the appearance of an extraordinary 
number of books of high merit, bearing on the interpretation of John, had made it necessary 
that the sixth Edition should be newly elaborated from beginning to end. Not only did 
Tholuck perform this labour thoroughly, but he enriched his work by new researches in neg- 
lected portions of the ancient mines, so as to make it ampler as a storehouse of the old, even 
while he was storing it with fresh treasures of the new. Though much of the matter of the 
other editions was dropped—and what was retained was compressed as far as possible, yet the 
new Edition embraced nearly fifty pages more than the latest of the old. 

Finally, toward the close of 1857, a seventh Edition appeared. In addition to the use of 
the most recent writers, the miscellaneous works of Origen, together with the writings of 
some of the Greek fathers, and the works of the Theviogians of the Reformation, and of the 
perio# immediately following it, have been either used for the first time or drawn upon more 
freely. The doctrinal passages have been more fully discussed. On the critical questions— 
including that of the Passover—the position of the sixth Edition is retained without a 
change. 

The Commentary of Tholuck is comprehensive and thorough, yet compact. It presents a 
great deal in a comparatively small compass, and is therefore a manual. The selectest thoughts 
of Fathers, of Reformers, and of recent writers are brought together, and combined with what 
bas been furnished by the author himself. Genius, culture, piety in affinity with that of 
John, are his characteristics; and his work. whether in the hands of the learner, or of the 
scholar, of the intelligent lay student of the Bible, of the pastor, or of the theologian, will be 
found a treasure of learning, of original thought, and of all that ministers to the wants of the 
Christian heart. 

The translator offers to the public, in connexion with the most valuable portions of the 
seventh. a translation of the sixth Edition of this Commentary. As the work is one of science 
and not of art, he bas aimed at presenting the exact idea of the author with a faithfulness to 
which mere graces of style are freely sacrificed. The original work has been revised, its refe- 
rences of every kind, almost without exception, have been verified, and where mistakes have 
been made they have been corrected. As an indispensable aid to one class of readers, and as 
a convenience even to the scholar, the citations are accompanied with a translation, 


BENGEL’S GNOMON. 
Gnomon or THE New TESTAMENT. By JOHN ALBERT BENGEL. 


The translation of this valuable work is now complete in five handsome 
volumes, octavo. Price in cloth, $10.00. 


—— 


RELIGIOUS CASES OF CONSCIENCE 


Answered in an Evangelical Manner. 


BY THE REV. S. PIKE, AND THE REV. S. HAYWARD. 
New Edition, with an Introduction by the 


REV. HENRY A. BOARDMAN, D.D. 
12mo. cloth, $1.00. 


COLES ON GOD’S SOVEREIGNTY. 


PRACTICAL DISCOURSE ON THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD, WITH OTHER 


MATERIAL POINTS DERIVED HENCE. By ELISHA CoLEs. 
12mĮmo. 63 CENTS. 


WORKS OF DR. JOHN OWEN. 


EDITED BY REV. DR. GOOLD, EDINBURGH, 
In twenty-four volumes, 8vo. 
The Miscellaneous Works, 16 vols., $24.00. 


The Theologoumena and Exposition of the Hebrews, 8 vols., $12.00. 
The Whole Works, complete in 24 vols., $36.00. 


CLARK’S FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 


COMPRISING 
Hengstenberg’s Christology of the Old Testament, 4 vols. 
Stier on the Words of the Lord Jesus, 8 vols. 
Keil’s Commentary on the Book of Joshua. 
Keil and Bertheau on Kings and Chronicles, 2 vols. 
Hengstenberg’s Commentary on the Psalms, 3 vols. 

do do * Revelation of St. John, 2 vols. 
Gieseler’s Compendium of Ecclesiastical History, 5 vols. 
Hagenbach’s Compendium of the History of Doctrines, 2 vols. 
Baumgarten’s Apostolic History, 8 vols. 
Ullmann’s Reformers before the Reformation, 2 vols. 
Muller on the Christian Doctrine of Sin, 2 vols. » &e. &e. 
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